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OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1887. 


PREPARED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


In ScHooL COMMITTEE, Dec. 15, 1887. 
Ordered, That the Superintendent prepare the annual report and pre- 
sent it to this Board for approval. W. W. WELLINGTON, 
Secretary. 


IN compliance with the above order the Superintendent here- 
with submits his thirteenth annual report, as the report of the 
School Committee for the year ending Dec. 31, 1887: — 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


I. — POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by the State census for1885. . . . . 59,660 
Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years of 
age, May 1, 1887, as reported by the Truant-Officers. . . . . 11,216 


II. — SCHOOLS. 


1 Latin School, with eight rooms. 

1 English High School, with twelve rooms. 

8 Grammar Schools, with one hundred and six rooms. 

23 Primary Schools, with one hundred rooms. 

2 Evening Drawing Schools, with two rooms. 

2 Evening Schools, with two rooms. 

Wy noe member or Day Schools. omnia ae ae ee ad bee 88 
wy NO Nun ber.Of SEPATALE TOOTOS etal inant 6.) ol iew ea hia eens 226 


III. —ScHooL HOvsEs. 


For the Latin School . . 1 
For the English High School 1 
For the Grammar Schools 8 
For both Grammar and Primary Schools . 3 5 
For the Primary Schools . 19 
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LV. — TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in Latin School 
Male teachers, 3; female teachers, 6. 
Number of teachers in English High School - 
Male teachers, 4; female teachers, 8. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools 
Male teachers, 11; female teachers, 102, 
Number of teachers in Primary Schools : : 
Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools, 1885-86 
Average number of teachers in Evening Schools, 1885-86. : 
Whole number of teachers* in Day Schools, including the teacher 
of music, the teacher of drawing, and the secretary and libra- 
rian of the High Schools 
Number of teachers who have attended N ormal Schools . : 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools . 


V. — PUPILS. 


Attendance at all the Day Schools 1883 to 1887. 


. Number of Pupils| Average Number |} Average Daily Per cent 


Year. Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 
1883 9,691 8,194 7,523 91.8 
1884 9,982 8,414 7,763 92.2 
1885 10,213 8,650 7,915 91.5 
1886 11,012 9,246 §,530 92.2 
1887 11,157 9,428 8,672 92.0 


Attendance at the High School, 1883 to 1887. 
L. stands for Latin School, E. for English High School. 


Number of Pupils| Average Number} Average Daily Per cent 

Year. Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 
1883 438 396 By) 94.6 
1884 452 398 377 94.7 
1885 499 462 434 94.0 
1886 561 490 467 95.3 

L. 196 L. 181 L. 175 L. 96.5 
1887 5AT 499 477 95.6 

E. 351 E. 318 E. 302 E. 95.1 


* Temporary assistants and members of the training class are counted as seven 
teachers ; the sum of their salaries being equal to the amount paid that number of regu- 


lar teachers, 


Or 
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Attendance at the Grammar Schools, 1883 to 1887. 


one. PRET oe a | Arann OOM Ih Ara D AN oe Tetactts, 
1883 4,186 3,728 3,462 92.8 
1884 4,363 3,848 3,593 93.3 
1885 4,562 4,119 5,816 92.6 
1886 5,121 4,440 4,152 93.5 
1887 5,334 4,628 4,317 93.3 


Attendance at the Primary Schools, 1883 to 1887. 


Reared | erin penta dun molidetnes i Wii teadance: |) (ter a veendance: 
1883 5,067 4,070 3,686 90.5 
1884 5,167 4,168 3,798 90.9 
1885 5,152 4,069 3,664 90.0 
1886 5,880 4,316 3,912 90.6 
1887 5,276 4,301 8,877 | 90.1 


Number of Pupils Graduated from, and Admitted to, the High 
School and the Grammar Schools, 1883 to 1887. 


L. stands for Latin School, E. for English High School. 


Graduated from |Adinitted to High | Graduated from Admitted to 


Year. High School. School. Grammar Schools,|Grammar Schools. 
1883 70 172 251 958 
1884 (6) 206 314 1,042 
1885 72 239 303 1,108 
1886 61 198 273 1,165 
L. 12 L. 106 
1887 251 319 1,123 
E. 49 E. 145 


A A LS SE LE NE OD SE A TS EE EE I OT I CE EEN ET TE EDS ESA I TT 


Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Schools, with the 
Average Attendance, 1886-87. 


Number of Pupils .. . 311| Average Attendance .. 124 
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Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, 
with the Average Attendance, 1883 to 1887. 


1883. 1884. | 1885. 1886. 1887. 
159 212 2238 223 255 
89 104 110 106 106 


Number of Pupils over Fifteen Years of Age belonging to the 
Day Schools on the First of May, 1883 to 1887. 


1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 


ff 


586 668 695 739 836 


Number of Pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge, 
including the Parochial School, 1883 to 1887. 


1883. 1884, 1885. 1886. 1887. 


1,844 1,869 1,865 1,858 1,651 


Table showing the Number in each Class in the Latin School, 
December, 1887. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total. Per Cent. 
APO. AKON MeN oer arate 15 10 25 105 
PI QOUI CIC! EH ia, Sia hens iia 22 19 41 172 
SEE Mea ine tg hte hye 22 17 59 164 
FP OTE Ss iio Lah geen ath a ine 27 22 49 -206 
ACE Wascile Vane mur han ant 48 36 84 353 


opel. s a Cova eeces 134 104 238 
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Table showing the Number in each Class in the English 
High School, December, 1887. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total, Per cent. 

IPR GT ou va eae eed he 4 44 48 .150 

GOON Aa cer init doetiex bs 24 40 64 200° 

Ale ty OU Len PU eR hil Ps 27 57 84 .262 

POOMIE DING Wars katie exis ald | 56 68 124 .388 
dhe (REY dane Bye Soe 111 209 320 


Table showing the Number in each Class in the Grammar 
Schools, December, 1887. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
First 175 212 387 076 
Ter Le Deo RE ON SN tag 269 361 630 125 
APU eters? ta ha See area) 362 455 817 .162 
Ls Vy 9 See Gen Sa OVA 440 472 912 181 
i Sig bag EN LS Ee RRP On 518 608 1,126 .223 
oh SE 9 ee Ue We! 598 579 LTT 233 
ol URRY AAS a 2,362 2,687 5,049 


Table showing the Number of Pupils in each Class in the 
Primary Schools, December, 1887. 


Class. Boys. Girls, Total, Per cent. 
highs eS SeM me YS oLee wn Aa 616 644 1,260 .269 
PASTE TAS Wiha Adee tah aek tise, 710 640 1,350 « .288 
PPEEISNA Wye Wile. 6! Vink aaa aye 1,065 1,007 2,072 .443 


EQS a> ea ls se) 2,391 2,291 | 4,682 
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Summary of the School Census, as taken by the Truant Offi- 


cers, May, 1887. 


(The Statutes make it the duty of the School Committee annually to ascertain the 
names and ages of all persons belonging to their respective towns and cities on the first 
day of May, between the ages of five and fifteen years. ] 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less 


than fifteen AS : 11,216 
Number in Public Schools five years ‘old 0: or more, ‘but less than 

fifteen .. : 9,089 
Number in Private Schools five years oldo or more, “put less than 

fifteen... 1,229 
Number not attending school five years old or more, but less 

thaneight .. 481 
Number not attending school eight years old or more, but less 

thanfourteen ... 224 
Number not attending school fourteen years bids or more, ne 

less than fifteen... 193 
Whole number not attending school five y years old or more, but 

less than fifteen .. . ‘ 898 
Number in the city five years old or more, , but less than | Six ane 886 
Number in the city eight years old or more, but less than four- . 

LEOLIN ard SAL ESAS EON lira Dette URTe NRT Sg Te 9 Nes cid ings ee 7,088 


VI.—FINANCES. 


[For the financial year ending Dec. 1, 1887.] 


Cost of instruction in Day Schools. ........ $172,135 06 
Free text-books and supplies .........+2+6«8-. 10,992 00 
Incidental expenses for Day Schools ......... 646 55 
Cost of Evening Drawing Schools ......... 1,074 64 
Mosse. HVening Schools (4 hae oo OW eae 1,068 84 
Cost ot Industrial choo Fis i oh Pe helainsel hats a ia ay 350 31 
Care and repairs of School Houses atte Sia ati ariee ths 38,905 58 
Amount expended on Webster School res 5 in ie Vw Ge 1,480 64 
Amount expended for Putnam School House. . .. . 9,304 74 

Total expenditures for all school purposes. .. . $235,908 36 


Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($686.63) and 

for tuition of non-resident pupils ($182.50), actual 

cost of the schools to the:city : ne ei ae $235,039 23 
Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1887 . $59,652.810 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 

TERT re ie farhpe let ae Ute lan Net cad Piensa ep a een .0039 
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Cost of Instruction in the Day Schools, 1876 to 1887. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, and truant-officers.] 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Whole Cost. 


$164,818 00 


151,946 65 
136,491 20 
132,570 49 
130,371 75 
182,501 10 
137,328 55 
144,457 60 
152,290 62 
158,640 18 
165,277 42 
172,135 06 


Average Number 


of Pupils. 


7,066 
7,139 
7,028 
6,957 
7,175 
7,434 
7,898 


Cost of the Day Schools, 1875 to 1887. 


Cost per Pupil. 


$23 32 


21 28 
19 42 
19 05 
18 17 
17 82 
17 38 
17 68 
18 09 
18 38 
17 92 
18 25 


{The expenditures for new school houses and new furniture are not included.] 


Year. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Whole Cost, 


$212,9 0 72 


200,894 09 
180,974 36 
162,437 77 
158,196 21 
155,967 56 
158,282 84 
166,230 52 
177,149 93 
203,234 56 
206,806 09 
207,536 46 
222,679 19 


Average Number 


of Pupils. 


7,167 
7,066 
7,139 
7,028 
6,957 
7,175 
7,484 
7,898 
8,194 
8,414 
8,650 
9,218 
9,429 


Cost per Pupil. 


$29 71 


28 43 
25 35 
23 11 
22 73 
21 45 
21 29 
21 04 
21 62 
24 15 
23 90 
22 51 
23 61 
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Statistics taken from the Fifty-first Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 23; owns, 826... 349 
Number of public schools 6,836 
Number of pupils of all ages in the public schools during 

the year . 353,361 
Number of persons over - fifteen years of age Attending 

the public schools 28,968 
Per cent of attendance based upon the average membher- 

ship 90 
Number of persons employed : as “teachers in the public 

schools during the year: men, 1,033; women, 8,696; 

total : , 129 
Number of teachers eho: have graduated from ‘N ormal 

Schools 2,538 
Average number of months the public schools have been 

kept for the entire year . 8.9 
Number of High Schools. 229 
Number of teachers in High Schools 701 
Number of pupils in High Schools 22,406 


Amount expended upon the public schools, exclusive of 
the expense of school buildings . : 

Cost of new school houses, permanent improvements, and 
ordinary repairs . 

Entire expenditure for public school purposes 


Special Institutions. 


$5,857,321 00 


$1,142,762 52 
$7,000,083 52 


Massachusetts has taken the lead of the New England States 
in making the education of deaf children as free as that of hear- 


ing children. 


By a law passed in 1887, parents of deaf children 


are relieved from the necessity of declaring themselves unable 
to pay for the instruction of their children in the special insti- 
tutions. 

The State has provided for the care and instruction of deaf 
children at the American Asylum in Hartford, the Clarke Insti- 
tution in Northampton, and the Horace Mann School in Boston ; 
for the blind, in the Perkins Institution in South Boston, and 
for the feeble-minded, in the School for the Feeble-Minded in 
South Boston. 

The following sums were expended for these purposes during 
the year: for the deaf, $29,745.69; for the blind, $30,000.00; 
for the feeble-minded $33,415.66. 
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A Graduated Table in which the Cities in the State are Numerically 
Arranged According to the Percentage of their Taxable Property 
Appropriated to the Support of Public Schools for the year 1886-87. 


' 
as BSdae [148 
oi SRS sw Yq 
b> Pon ° alee: pS 
a% BESES [FE 
[On ap? « 
hanes eRe |e 
a CITIES. Halos || OS CITIES. 
Le cic oF 
oo. BABE Sa ||og . 
mS oom sao || "ee 
$2 SS ocRs 22 
Bane Basoadk || nA 
= i a 
1 |Waltham......... eoseee| $.004-15 13. |Northampton........... 
2) 1GlOUGEStEr so. o.oo 004-13 14 j|Fall River.........c00. 
3 jHaverhill......... wide wet 003-79 AD) (OBNG DEI EE cia sie4s se elects 
4 |Holyoke.....ccessecscee 003-49 16, | Brockton... 2.5... Ain 
SPV <2. 6 eo mate eves wie ae 003-46 Dr eO WOLDS ol scarce eretela 
Om PSOMOrvilles sie. ce. os 003-46 ES FA WTONCE cclse ssc 556 ms « 
7) {WOPCEBLCT o's sce e aso cus 003-45 LOW EMELIOTOP she's arciore tone etalerotd 
8 |Fitchburg........ indies 003-36 20 |New Bedford........... 
ORO UCISCR. o's et ansta scsi e ace 003-21 21 |Newburyport........... 
10 |Malden.......cee.ceeees 003-16 22) \SDTINENOIC Sy ts 50 seins’ 
BUR CAUNLON.s cei aie aks ee > entails 003-13 235i V/BOSTON sels cbse ovale owas 
12 |Newton..... A PA Le 003-12 
Towns and Cities of Middlesex County. 
- ' TR So Sl 
ae Beane |/8e 
big Pasha pS 
Le TOWNS w ad Ss ee TOWNS 
O° 2 
we TAH we 
oS AND a28t 8 AND 
gr saaqs || gr 
oOo. CITIES, Seek ag||oo. CITIEs, 
reo o On, ves | om MP 
S3 SB oad $3 
52s BaeSoad || na 
a - 
1 |Marlborough..... eseeee|  $.005-39 | 28 /Chelmsford ............ 
Za ANBUICK 6... sia edie Bivis ate. statis 004-41 POU LA CUQIE a a's! aiste's o'aieine alesis 
3 |Stoneham........ EA aRY « .004-35 30. ,|Littleton.......... a ia/aia/e 
Ss | Walkeheld <3... ie.ss ss sas 004-22 Bl) | Watertown... ..cececceee 
DOW ALN AIMN S56 sre Fs «ies sists 004-15 32. |Framingham........... 
ea ED ULOLSON lige vaktes sia) o.0'ets 004-13 33. |Malden..... aietel Srahia a a 
Std VN PAULOF Gc cin hese dy cas 004-12 DAU NGWEOD els wale a eia's a= kine 
Brier sv INCNESLET pe ausics's na 004-09 BO | EPDOLOLL, «serie: vx neice 
9 |North Reading......... 003-91 36 |Maynard..........ccccee 
Dee tATLMO DON s sewers veps ane 003-86 Bld WAMOPA Les sv sece ss ahaa 
11 /|Holliston............... 003-80 38 |Wilmington............ 
BZ ASD DYs neces testa csusc me 003-79 On LOWE. So ses ccs asec cces 
IDI YLANG 83 202 an'<s eeccee 003-78 SOP MNALV OL CLD s'siaiitc) Weicin mina siais 
vig Soul WY Yo) epg © EYP RN EE A GEDA 003-68 I INV OSUOT. sc ah bad alnsisin cir x 
UA VOR ease ic ohae versal dace 003-67 42 |Boxborough......... wee 
TBA CONCONG x. icleee» See esas 003-66 SB ULI O TON, saicetss ae saa 
172) ieopkinton:s o.6.4-5'.'s5 5 003-65 44) {Sherborn. ..esc.sseveces 
BS BIATIO cece ieiaa oa se'cc 003-64 45 ) |Dracut.. cccccsss- a sleisie's 
19) | Townsend... ...cescexe0s 003-61 46% |Dunstables.vece.isecece 
20 |Tyngsboro....,.... asia 003-61 47 |Belmont..........- eceee 
AL AOKI OTON oa sitils onic cs 003-56 48 |Billerica,..... wa peta soe 
Ba NMOLLORG: np ssaineian cae o 5 003-55 49 |Carlisle..... Soupeevee: s. 
2a, AMBOLOTO. ounce esos Aree 063-47 PO LO Ween sae veee'g vee case's 
SE ARORAING, occ sete dass pend 003-47 BA) (Bad bury... cissdetsacces 
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Sth  DOGlONG vi seaanwiis yee. 003-40 BBV LANCGIN ysis ee sad eee ne oak 
BT ORATIUBT 5. acne teak 0 os.) bis 003-40 54 
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Percentage of Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to Public Schools-- 
equivalent to mills 
and hundredths of 


Percentage of Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to Public Schools— 
equivalent to mills 
and hundredths of 
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TABULAR VIEW 


PUBLIC 


OF THE 


SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE. 


JANUARY 1, 1888. 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


Teachers. 


Salaries. 


No. of Scholars 


Names of Schools. 


Latin School. 


English High. 


Allston. 


Harvard. 


William F. Bradbury... 
Theodore P. Adams.... 
Helen M. Albee........ 
Charlotte C. Barrell.... 
Marion Bradbury...... 
Margarette M. Leighton 
Jennie §. Spring........ 
William A. Stone....... 
Mary C. Warren..... f 
Rrank(Ay Bui co. veces 
Edwin L. Sargent...... 
Emma F. Munroe...... 
Clara A.(ArMies soos. os 
CAFTIO ClOseA yi sidunew seis 
Otis B. Oakman........ 
Louisa P. Parker....... 
Elbert W. Rockwood... 
Caroline A. Sawyer..... 
Emma A. Scudder...... 
Martha R. Smith....... 
Maria E. Spare........- 
Benjamin W. Roberts.. 
Maryil: ‘Vintons scien. 
SATA AN ERALLCY wea 
Mary Blair iy ir tee 
Mary M. Brigham...... 
Hattie B. Johnson..:.. 
Melissa M. McKinley.. 
Celia F. McFarland.... 
Evelyn B. Kenney...... 
Emily R. Pitkin........ 
La ec SMIG ey eee 
Carrie M. Williams.... 
Elizabeth C. Woodman. 
James S. Barrell........ 
Frederick S. Cutter.... 
Ada H. Wellington..... 
Margaret B. Wellington 
Susan F. Athearn...... 
Emily F. Damon.. .... 
Mvyra'd. Ellis, ofiivewes 
Mary F. Emerson...... 
Clara A. Emerton...... 
Frances Fabyan........ 
Estelle J. French....... 


Jan. 1, 1888. 


238 


320 


573 


766 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools—Continued. 


Names of Schools. 


Harvard. 


Putnam. 


Shepard. 


Thorndike. 


. 


Washington. 


Teachers, 


Eliza S. Getchell....... 
Cora E. Hosmer........ 
Edith A. Sanford....... 
Harriet A. Sh aaa 
Hortense O. Young.. 


Frederick W. Eveleth.. 
Eliza M. Hussey........ 
Annetta Bruce......... 
Lydia B. Collier........ 
Sarah A. Conlan........ 
Anna M. Dormer........ 
Sarah M. Grieves....... 
Annie B. Josselyn...... 
Louise A. Keeler....... 
Augusta G. sitet A A 
Eliza S. Paddack.. 

Mary M. Sullivan... 
Alice L. Watts......... 
Edward O. Grover...... 
Nellie A. Hutchins..... 
Mary A. Bosworth..... 
Harriet V. Dever....... 
Emma A. Falkner...... 
Emily F. Fessenden.... 


A. Estelle Ingraham.... 
avalon J TORRE. ey aaa: 
Julia H. Gago GRA an 
Clara A. Peterson....... 
Sarah Ay Rand). 
Lizzie B. Sah eA Soawg 
Ruel H. Fletcher... 

Lelia A. Mirick,........ 
Emma F. Cogan....... .% 
Grace W. Fletcher...... 
Emma A. Hopkins..... 
Abby A. K. Howard.... 
ElizabethG. Hutchinson 
Martha A. Martin.. ... 
Mary E. Nason......... 
Elizabeth P. Regal..... 
Abby 8.) Taylor 23 27.92" 
Laura 8. Westcott...... 
Lydia A. Whitcher..... 
John W. Freese........ 
Carrie M. Kingman.... 
Eldora J. Clark......... 
Lucy A. a ae : 

Mary L. Ells... Hh a 
Mary H. Hanks........ 
Adelaid M. Ireson...... 


Macouret J, Penney.... 


Hattie Shepherd....... 


Salaries. 


$ 


620 
620 
570 
620 
620 

2,000 

1,000 
700 
620 
400 
400 
520 


No. of Scholars 
Jan, 1, 1888, 


560 


580 


556 


629 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools—Continued. 


Names of Schools. 
Washington. 


Webster. 


Corlett. 


; Grammar. 
Agassiz, S Paes, 


Boardman. 


Bridge. 
Cushing. 


Dana. 


Dunster. 
Felton. 


Gannett. 


Gore. 


Teachers. 


Mary E. Stiles......... 
Abby M. Webb......... 
Mary A. Wheeler....... 
John D. Billings......... 
iCharles H. Morse........ 
Esther F. Hannum..... 
Mary E. Towle......... 
Marion H. Burnham.... 
Ella EF. Buttrick........ 
Florence B. Chandler... 
Charlotte M. Chase.... 
Susan I. Downs........ 
Josie F. Lamprey....... 
Anna §. Lamson........ 
Georgia E. Lancaster... 
Gertrude A. Long...... 
Clara E. Matchett...... 
Alice C. Phinney....... 
Mary A. Townsend.... 
Georgiana M. Tupper... 
Fannie P. Browning... 
Sarah H..Clarks. i062. 


Charlotte A. Ewell.... 


Maria L. Baldwin....... 
Mary G. Carpenter..... 
A Sb Ee Die oman 
Frances W. Dawson.... 
Dora’ B Pean,. yotce. wees 


Emma A. 


Mary A. Lewis......... 
Christine R. Denyven.. 
Mary Alice Gregg....... 
Nellie E. Hastings...... 
Elizabeth J. Karcher.... 
C. Florence Smith...... 


Sarah E. Stewart....... 


Elizabeth E. Dallinger. 
Emily C. Dallinger, ... 
Isadore I. Foster........ 
Holter Lie 


Ida B. 


Nellie M. Colby........ 
Sarah J. Gunnison...... 
Fanny C. Hartwell..... 
Minnie F. Munroe...... 
Sarah J. A. Davis...... 
Anna M. Jones......... 
Mary A. Radyie so ssiaes 
Carrie H. Smith........ 
Frances E. Pendexter.. 
Addie M. Bettinson.... 
Anna E. Callahan...... 


| Salaries. 


$ 620 
620 
620) 


No. of Scholars 
Jan. 1, 1888. 


797 


17 


sib 
155 


334 


88 
75 
168 


94 
156 


181 


487 
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Teachers 
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No. of Scholars 


Names of Schools. f q 


Gore. 


Holmes. 
Lassell. 


Lowell. 


Mason. 
Otis. 


Quincy. 
Reed. 


Riverside. 
Sargent. 
Stearns. 


Tarbell. 


Willard. ; 


Grammar. 


Primary. 


Sarah D. Graham....... 
Elizabeth B. Gahm..... 
Lizzie J. Hawkins...... 
Mary E. Mulloney...... 
S. Louise Regal......... 
Emma J. Ross.......... 
Louise A, Stickney..... 
Marianne M. Webb.... 
Mary L. UATE tyr 
Ellen M. Cyr... an 
Isabel Foster.. bs AGE 
Nellie F. Ball........... 
Ella R. Avery... ; 
Cora A. Reycroft... 
Frances E. Whoriskey.. 
Winona Abercrombie... 
BUCH Ores ae nace tracers 
Nellie F. Macariiy.: 
M. Lizzie Evans........ 
Lizzie J. Baldwin....... 
Luvia Goodnow........ 
Fannie Allen.. We 
Martha H. Butler... 
Josephine M. Doherty.. 
Ellen N. Tig ett pont 
Luella M. Marsh....... 
Ellen C. Walsh......... 
Kate F. Wellington.... 
Charlotte E. Jewell.... 
Lucy C. Wyeth......... 
Margaret Kidd......... 
Harriet N. Keyes....... 
Nellie. Bish ratte seed iss 
Julia A. Robinson...... 
Elizabeth A. Tower.... 
Amanda M. Alger...... 
Mary A. Burke......... 
Rllae Gove ore vos 2 a 
Frances ad Harrod...... 
Christina D. Barbey..... 
Mary A. Brown........ 
Ella M. Leaver......... 
Helen M. Ward........ 
MBTIS 5) DOGO teas was 
Ellen A. Cheney........ 
Eva ‘A, Taylor.cas esau’ 
Mary Hi HOSS. ..c6 ease» 
Mary Ai Davis. co. 2)33. 
Charlotte E. Hezlitt..... 
Emma J. Young......... 


Amelia Wright ........ 


S. N. Chamberlain...... 
Belle F. GulJiver......... 
Julia S. Gushee........ 
Mary E. G. dite Susie 
Louise W. Harris... 


Salaries. 


$620 


620 
620 
620 
620 
470 
620 
640 
620 
620 
620 
640 
620 
620 
620 
640 
620 
620 
630 
520 
660 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 


186 
208 


93 


100 
382 


74 
195 


187 
187 
187 


192 


{ 99 
548 


Jan, 1, 1888. 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools—Continued. 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries, |N0- 0f Scholars 


Jan. 1, 1888. 
Willard. Kate M. Lowell........ 620 
S. Agnes Mulloney..... 400 
Emma C. Otis........... 620 
Mary E. Sawyer........ 620 
Grace R. Woodward..... 620 
Laara Wright...:.-...3.. 620 
Wyman. Fannie E. M. Dennis.... 650 222 
M. Jennie Biddle........ 520 
M. Carrie Dickman..... 620 
Georgiana B. Dutcher.. 620 
Mary M. Gilman........ 620 
Wellington Brey | Herbert H. Bates.......| 1,600 ee 
Agnes I. Rounds ....... 1,000 
Training Class.......... 3,000 


TEACHER OF SINGING— Nathan Lincoln. .... . $1,700 
TEACHER OF DRAWING— Augusta L. Balch. ... . 850 
SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS — 

MALEIOM ESA GOLED Crue Vuk ie te vial dO Ua Me Mist Niet te ele np 500 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell ...... . 8,000 
AGENT — Sanrord BiB UpbDard! ie iieiiy i ee oe aw) ce ws 1, BOO 


The Wellington School is a training school, composed of grammar and primary 
scholars, taught by young ladies, graduates of Normal Schools and candidates for the 
office of teacher, under the direction and with the assistance of the master of the school 
and his assistant. 

Temporary assistants and members of the Training Class are counted as seven 
teachers, the sum of their salaries being about equal to the amount paid to that number 
of regular teachers. | 


The post-office addresses of the several schools are as follows: — 


CAMBRIDGE — Washington*, Agassiz, Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, Riverside. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT— Latin, English High, Allston*, Harvard*, Webster*, Boardman, 
Bridge, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Mason, Sargent, Stearns, Tarbell, Wellington, 
Willard. 


EAst CAMBRIDGE —Putnam*, Thorndike*, Gore, Lassell, Otis. 
NorRTH CAMBRIDGE — Shepard*, Reed, Wyman. 


Mount AUBURN — Corlett*, Cushing. 


* Grammar Schools. 
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Summary. 


Number of pupilsin LatinSchool ... . 
Number of pupils in English High School . 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools . 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools. 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


Latin School’: 036 ego, $19,616) | For each pupil 
English High School. . .. . 18,950 Tet At $$ 
Grammar Schools. ... . . 79,500 pik a ha 5 
ETIMATY SCHOOIS Mea st ue eres BB 460 SHA EEN ere 
Teacher of Singing ..... 1,700 

Teacher of Drawing ..... 850 

Superintendent. ...... 2,900 

AOI ih a: wales Tita s (hoes ete 1,500 


$171,475 For each pupil 


Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1888 
Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1887 


Increase 


Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1874 (inclusive) 
Decrease of pupils, 1875. hoe 

Increase of pupils, 1876 . 

Decrease of pupils, 1877. 

Decrease of pupils, 1878 . 

Increase of pupils, 1879 . 

Increase of pupils, 1880 . 

Increase of pupils, 1881 . 

Increase of pupils, 1882 . 

Increase of pupils, 1883 . 

Increase of pupils, 1884 . 

PROPORSE OF DUDIIS.. LBBD ie here ahaha As Mace neigh oon gk) Week with 
TROTORES OF DIDI ISRO cy di: Aol Foi ely has ian eine! ui hha ae te 
Increase of pupils, 1887 . 


Number of Schools 
Number of School-rooms 
Number of Teachers. 


Salaries of three Truant Officers 
Cost of instructionin Evening Schools ....... 
Cost of instructionin Drawing Schools ....... 


hi 


2388 
320 
5,049 
4,682 


10,289 


$48 80 
43 59 
15 75 
12 70 


$16 67 


. 10,289 


9,918 
371 


246 
268 
6 
81 
50 
57 
286 
403 
448 
280 
165 
589 
267 
371 


33 
226 
237 


$2,700 


9382 
1,000 


2% 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
registered is 145; in the average number belonging, 182; in 
the average daily attendance, 142. In the per cent of attend- 
ance there has been a decrease of two-tenths of one per cent. The 
number belonging to the schools in December, 1886, was 9,918: 
in December, 1887, 10,289, an increase of 371. 

The entire cost of the day schools, excluding the expenditure 
for new school houses and new furniture, exceeds that of last 
year by $15,142.78, and the cost per pupil by $1.10; the cost 
per pupil, however, is 29 cents less than in 1885, and about 54 
cents less than in 1884. In the cost of instruction the increase 
is $6,857.64, the increase per pupil being 33 cents. Were the 
cost per pupil compared with that of the ey year (1885), 
there would be a small decrease. 

While Cambridge expends a large amount for her schools, 
there are two hundred and thirty-four towns and cities in the 
State which make a larger expenditure in proportion to their 
wealth. In a list of the twenty-three cities, arranged numer- 
ically according to the percentage of their taxable property 
appropriated to the support of public schools for the year 
1886-87, Cambridge is the fifteenth, and compared with the 
fifty-four towns and cities of our county, Cambridge is the 
thirty-third. In a list of the towns and cities of the State, 
arranged numerically according to the sum appropriated for 
each child between five and fifteen years of age, Cambridge is 
the thirty-ninth. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the report of the Secretary of the Board of Education. 


Attendance. 


On the occasion of the graduating exercises at the Webster 
School in June last, the master gave a brief account of his con- 
nection with the school, and spoke of some of the changes which 
had taken place during this period of fifteen years. He said 
that fifty teachers had been associated with him, and he spoke 
of them as having rendered the city valuable service. In special 
words of approbation he referred to her who for seven years 


a 
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had filled the position of master’s assistant, and whose resigna- 
tion was accepted at the close of the summer term. This 
teacher, Miss Capen, was held in high esteem by the Com- 
mittee. She was kind, judicious, and faithful, and her influence 
for good will abide with her pupils. 

He spoke of alterations made in the building; of improve- 
ments in some departments of instruction; of plans for the 
more rapid promotion of pupils from class to class; of a decrease 
from 10 per cent fifteen years ago to 24 per cent the present 
year in the number of cases 6f tardiness, and of an increase of 
21 per cent in the average per cent of attendance; and then, 
notwithstanding these favorable statistics, he presented figures 
in regard to attendance which in themselves are startling, and 
which should be thoughtfully considered by every person 
having a child in school. The figures are these: Number of 
half-days lost by absence during the autumn term, 12,683; 
during the winter term, 11,102; during the spring term, 6,850, 
making an aggregate of 30,635 sessions. From this result he 
deduced the following conclusions: (1) That, on a basis of 
forty weeks or two hundred school days to a year, the loss of 
time is equivalent to the absence of seventy-six pupils for the 


_ entire school year; and as a result of this absence a large pro- 


portion of this number of pupils fail of promotion. (2) That, 
counting fifty pupils to a teacher, the services of one and a half 
teachers are lost to the city. (3) That, as the school averages 
nearly eight hundred pupils, 10 per cent of the school year is 
lost. He added that he was not unmindful that a part of this 
absence is due to sickness, but thought not more than one-third 
is traceable to that source. Too frequently children are detained 
from school for trivial reasons. Many parents do not realize how 
seriously even a few days of absence interfere with the progress 
of a child. The harm comes less from the loss of time than 
from the interruption of school work. 

The following tables made from the records of attendance 
kept for the school year 1886-87 show that the loss of time by 
reason of absence in the Webster School is not exceptional, the 
average loss in the other grammar schools being fully as great. 
In preparing these tables the attendance of no pupil was 
included who had not been a member of the school for the 
entire school year. 
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Percentage of Pupils who were 


Not Absent Absent Absent Absent 
Absent from from from more than 

a single 1 to 10 10 to 25 25 to 50 | one-eighth 
Session. | Sessions. | Sessions. | Sessions. jof the Time. 


BITS ACIABH is. te ideas ibe 10. 


0.8 42.3 31.3 10.5 5.1 
SOCOTG et ae a i eeu 7.9 38.9 25.9 15.3 12.0 
AW UW sR RTS) Fe ee ea iD 5.8 34.1 25.1 21.6 13.9 
Fourth ‘ 4,7 32.5 28.8 17.9 16.3 
OULU Sn ele ey twit 4,2 25.6 26.5 23.9 20.0 
Sixth ives 2.7 27.9 3.0 22.3 24.1 


In the primary schools 22 per cent of the whole number of 
pupils lost on an average 1388 sessions each, or more than one 
third of the entire school year. 


School Accommodations. 


The request of the School Committee for a new grammar 
school house in Ward III, to be built on the site of the present 
school house, was favorably considered by the City Council. The 
house was so planned as to make it practicable to build a wing 
first, and afterwards the main building. By this arrangement 
the old school house could be used until the wing was finished, 
and the wing could be used during the demolition of the old 
house and the erection of the new; an important consideration, as 
it would be difficult to secure temporary accommodations for the 
school. On account of an unfortunate delay in beginning the 
work, the wing is not yet finished, and the Putnam School is 
still confined to its small ill-ventilated rooms. It is expected 
that the entire building will be completed during the coming 
year. This school house when finished will contain thirteen 
school rooms, a large hall, and all the conveniences of dressing- 
rooms, closets, etc., found in our new school houses. 

The cost of the wing, including that of the land bought for the 
purpose of enlarging the lot, will be about eighteen thousand 
dollars. 

A desirable site has been secured for a new school house in 
Ward V. A large building will not at first be required, four or 
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five rooms being sufficient to meet the demand for two or three 
years; but in the near future a grammar school should be 
organized, and this school house should be planned with that in 
view. The location is almost midway in a straight line between 
the Washington and Shepard schools, and a school house in this 
vicinity would relieve both of these schools. To save the City a 
large expenditure at one time, this school house might be built 
in two sections, one section to be built the coming year, and the 
other when needed. 

The large increase of the Latin School made it necessary to 
provide room for sixty pupils outside the present building, and 
were it not for the generosity of Mr. Rindge the problem of 
High School accommodations would be a difficult one to solve. 

It is now understood that a new school house will be built for 
the English High School on land given by Mr. Rindge, near the 
new public library building, which is also a gift of Mr. Rindge, 
and that the Latin School will be moved to the building now 
occupied by the English High School. 

The unsanitary condition of the old part of the Webster 
school house should at once receive the attention of the City 
Council. The plumbing should be changed, and made like that 
in the new part of the building. In the interest of economy the 
seven furnaces now used in heating the building should be 
removed, and steam should be substituted. 

During the year, the Harvard school house has been thoroughly 
renovated, and the interior is in excellent condition. In fact, the 
Committee on Public Property is now able to care for the 
school houses in a more systematic manner than heretofore, 
there being an efficient Superintendent of Public Buildings to 
carry out their plans. If the Committee would provide com- 
petent and faithful janitors for all the schools, the School 
Committee would have little cause of complaint in regard to 
matters under the control of the Committee on Public Property. 


Free Text-Books and Supplies. 


From the annual repott of the Committee on Supplies we 
copy the following as being of special interest to the public: 

The free text-book law has now been in force for three school 
years, and the average cost of each year, per pupil, to the City 
of Cambridge has been as follows: 1884-85, $1.88; 1885-86, 


; 
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#1.17 ; 1886-87, $1.05. The Committee believe that the average 
of the year just ended is the lowest we are likely to attain, 
because of the necessity of replacing each year hereafter, a large 
number of the books now in use with new copies. 

The Committee desire to express their appreciation of the 
valuable assistance they have received from the teachers in the 
management of this important branch of our school system, since 
it is largely owing to their care and oversight that so many of 
the text-books which have been in use for three years are still 
in good condition and suitable for further service. 


Summary of Expenditures for the Year. 


Total. Per Pupil. 
TARGLIUO GOO aie ipe tet 0 Ps $717 90 $3.932 
English High School . . . 1,264 91 3.798 
Grammar Schools ... . 5,941 46 1,363 
Mixed sSchoolse. 4 70's. ©. 1,002 33 736 
Primary schools yi... 4 ss 6 896 77 .197 
Evening Schools. ... . 54 33 
Miscellaneous Expenses. . 371 87 
Offices of Supply Sn cet 155 81 

tee and the Sup’t : 
Supervisor of Drawing, 

Singing Master, and Sec- 16 77 

retary of the Board . 
GPIBMUpIS!! (Li ahs, 10,422 15 $1.051 


Text-Books and Course of Study. 


The Committee on Text-Books in its annual report recom- 
mended certain books for use in the primary schools; also, the 
use of some standard works of English literature in each class 
of the grammar schools, the choice of books to be made by the 
master of the school, subject to the approval of the School 
Committee. This recommendation was adopted, and the way is 
now open for the introduction of a systematic course of reading 
in our schools. By a wise selection of these books, and by an 


- 
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agreement among the masters by which different sets of books 
shall be placed in each school to be exchanged from time to 
time, an abundant supply of wholesome reading will be provided 
for all the pupils; and, as a result, it is believed that a taste for 
reading will be formed which will lead to the selection of better 
books on the part of the pupils when left to their own choice. 

When the Committee on Text-Books reported in April, it was 
their intention to revise the course of study and present it to the 
Board for approval. In the opinion of this Committee, the 
course is too crowded. Within these recent years new studies 
have been introduced into our schools, but no reduction has been 
made from the former requirements. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the course of study be at once revised, and, after 
receiving the approval of the School Committee, be printed in 
connection with this report. 


The High Schools. 


The Latin School and English High School completed their 
first entire year as separate organizations with the close of the 
summer term, and the results of the year’s work were of the most 
satisfactory character. The Latin School has increased in num- 
bers beyond the expectation of the Committee, and the building 
provided for it is already filled to overflowing. 

For many years the Cambridge High School, with its Classical 
and English departments under one management, was considered 
one of the best in the State as a fitting school for college; but 
it is believed that the Cambridge Latin School affords even 
better advantages than were enjoyed at that school, and that the 
English High School as now organized is better adapted to the 
wants of pupils not intending to pursue a collegiate course. 
Both schools are now free to work in the line of their best in- 
terest, unhampered by the presence of a large body of pupils 
having entirely different ends in view. 

By retaining the services of Mr. Hill, who was invited to a 
neigbhoring city at a greatly increased salary, the English High 
School is assured a continued prosperity; and with the comple- 
tion of the new building the City of Cambridge will enjoy 
facilities for high school instruction unsurpassed, we believe, by 
any city in the Commonwealth. 
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The Wellington School. 


[This is the Cambridge Training or Practice School.] 


This school was opened in September, 1884, and differs from 
the other schools in this respect, — all the classes are taught by 
young teachers. ‘Their work, however, is done under the imme- 
diate supervision of a master and a female assistant, who are 
held responsible for the instruction and management of the 
school. 

The object.in conducting a school on this plan is to give our 
Cambridge young women who desire to teach, and who have 
made special preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain . 
experience under conditions favorable to their own success, and 
without prejudice to the interests of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English High School or of the Latin School, 
who have also graduated from one of our State Normal Schools 
or from the Boston Normal School, will be preferred candidates 
for the position of teacher in this school. Other persons of 
equal attainments may be elected. 

The required term of service is one year, and all teachers 
accepting positions do it with the understanding that they will 
remain for this length of time, unless excused by the Committee 
on the Training Class. 

The money compensation for service is two hundred dollars 
per annum. 

The school contains all the classes of the primary grade, with 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth classes of the grammar grade, 
the number of pupils being about four hundred and fifty. 

The Committee on the Training Class is authorized in the 
management of this school “to expend for salaries, in its dis- 
cretion, an amount not exceeding the aggregate maximum 
salaries paid to female teachers for the instruction of the same 
number of pupils in the primary and grammar schools.” 

It is now three full years since the establishment of this 
school, a sufficient length of time for us to form an intelligent 
opinion of its practical value. Up to the present time, Decem- 
ber 31, thirty-six teachers have either completed the required 
term of service or have been excused under the rules that they 
might accept permanent positions. Thirty of these have 
already obtained schools. Four are still connected with the 
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Training School; but two of them have just completed their 
year’s service, while the other two have had opportunities to 
teach as substitutes the larger part of the time since their 
graduation. One of the remaining two had a temporary ap- 
pointment last year for seven months, and has been almost 
constantly employed during the present school-year. The other 
graduate was not a resident of Cambridge, and it is not known 
whether she has engaged in teaching. 

With only one or two exceptions, these young ladies have 
become successful teachers, and the expectations in regard to 
the school in this respect have been fully realized. The only 
doubt which existed in the minds of the Committee in the 
beginning was whether the pupils attending this school would 
be as well taught as those attending the other schools. It was 
claimed by the advocates of this plan that the inexperience of 
the young teachers would at least be offset by the large ex- 
perience of the principal and his assistant; and it is believed by 
persons familiar with the work of the school that the results 
have vindicated the claim. The work has been systematically 
arranged and closely supervised, and the discipline of the school 
has been successfully maintained. 

With the constant call for teachers to act as substitutes, a 
training school seems to be a necessity. Even now it is some- 
times difficult to fill the places of teachers temporarily absent. 
Recently seven substitutes were needed on the same day, and 
several times within the past few months a school has been 
closed because no substitute could be secured. 

These statements in regard to the appointments of the grad 
uates of the Training School, and in regard to the demand for 
teachers, have been given because it is sometimes said that our 
Cambridge girls do not have an opportunity to teach in our 
schools; while the fact is, that the number of Cambridge girls 
who have given themselves special preparation for the work of 
teaching, and have shown aptitude for it, is not equal to the 
demand. 


Industrial School. 
The experiment of giving instruction in manual training to 


the pupils of the public schools has been tried in a limited way 
for the past four years. Annually seven classes of twelve pupils 
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each, selected from the seven grammar schools, have received 
elementary instruction in carpentry. 

Undoubtedly there is no school question more prominently be- 
fore the community at the present time than that of making man- 
ual training a branch of instruction in the common schools ; and in 
Cambridge this question has assumed special importance since 
Mr. Frederick H. Rindge made to the City his generous offer of 
an industrial school building ready for use, together with a site 
for the same. 

The objeét and aim of the school as proposed by him are best 
made known in his own words. He says: “I wish the plain 
arts of industry to be taught in this school. I wish the school 
to be especially for boys of average talents, who may in it learn 
how their arms and hands can earn food, clothing, and shelter 
for themselves; how, after a while, they can support a family 
and a home; and how the price of these blessings is faithful in- 
dustry, no bad habits, and wise economy, which price, by the 
way, is not dear. I wish also that in it they may become 
accustomed to being under authority, and be now and then 
instructed in the laws that govern health and nobility of charac- 
ter. I urge that admittance to said school be given only to 
strong boys who will grow up to be able working-men. 

“Strict obedience to such a rule would tend to make parents 
careful in the training of their young, as they would know that 
their boys would be deprived of the benefits of said school unless 
they were able-bodied. I think the industrial school would thus 
oraduate many young men who would prove themselves useful 
citizens.” | 

This is only one of Mr. Rindge’s munificent gifts to the City of 
Cambridge ; but, perhaps, more than that of the Library Build- 
ing, or the City Hall, or the site for the High School House, it 
reveals the character of the man, and his purpose to use 
his wealth in such a manner as shall not only reflect honor 
upon himself but be an immediate and lasting benefit to 
others. 

It becomes the duty and privilege of the School Committee to 
codperate in carrying out his plans so far as the Industrial School 
is to be brought into connection with the public school system. 
For this purpose the Committee has sought information in regard 
to the organization and work of the industrial schools of our 
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country, and more especially in regard to the work of manual 
training as connected with the public schools. 

Believing this information will be of interest at the present 
time, the Superintendent recommends that a portion of it be 
printed in the Appendix to this report. 


Evening Schools, 1886-1887. 


No change has been made in the arrangements for the evening 
schools, for several years, except that during the past year no 
school was opened in Ward V. The school in Ward III was 
taught, as usual, in two sections, one section meeting three 
evenings a week, and the other section two evenings. The school 
in Ward IV met three evenings a week. Both schools were 
continued from the middle of October to the first of March. 
The attendance was as follows: Number belonging to the 
school in Ward III and present more than two sessions, 174; 
in Ward IV, 137. Average attendance in Ward III, 60; 
in Ward IV, 64. Average number of pupils to a teacher in 
Ward III, 7.8; in Ward IV, 12.8. 

The accommodations for the school in Ward IV were better 
than those in Ward III, and this may account in part for the 
marked difference in the average attendance as compared with 
the whole number. 

Evening schools have become a part of the public school 
system. The question is no longer as to their maintenance, but 
whether they shall be so organized as to secure the object for 
which they were established. The success of these schools 
depends upon the efficiency of the teachers, the wise classifica- 
tion of the pupils, the suitability of the accommodations, and 
the enforcement of strict rules in regard to attendance. It may 
be advisable to employ a larger number of experienced teachers 
than has been the practice for several years, and it is certainly 
essential to the prosperity of the schools that better accommoda- 
tions be provided. It is not to be expected that rooms will be 
set apart for the exclusive use of these schools; and while there 
are objections to using the day school-rooms for the evening 
schools, the Committee can suggest no better plan. It is hoped, 
therefore, that before the opening of the evening schools another 
year provision will have been made for lighting a sufficient 
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number of our school-rooms to give the evening schools ample 
accommodations. 


Evening Drawing Schools, 1886-1887. 


These schools are accomplishing all that can reasonably be 
expected while they are confined to their present accommoda- 
tions. ‘There can be no increase in the number of pupils, for the 
seating capacity of the rooms which they occupy was exhausted 
four years ago; and the average attendance has remained almost 
unchanged since that time, being for the four years, respectively 
104, 110, 106, 107. There can, moreover, be little or no improve- 
ment in the plan of giving instruction while beginners and 
advanced pupils are taught in the same room. The returns for 
these schools show that among the pupils there were sixty-eight 
between the ages of twenty and thirty, and twenty-one between 
thirty and forty-five ; and that there were twenty-five pupils who 
were members of our High Schools, drawing not being taught in 
these schools. . 

The average attendance for the fifty sessions was: free-hand 
class, 62, with three assistant teachers; mechanical class, 45, 
with two assistant teachers. 

In these days when thoughtful persons are planning how to 
provide innocent amusement for the young people of our large 
towns and cities, it cannot be a wise policy to limit the accom- 
modations for our evening schools. Every encouragement should 
be given and every facility offered to those who are inclined to 
spend their evening hours, not in amusement merely, but in 
earnest effort for self-improvement. The forty young men and 
women whose average attendance was forty-five sessions of the 
school out of the fifty, are deserving of public commendation ; 
and it may be well in the future to recognize by certificate or 
diploma the faithfulness of such pupils. 


Vacation Schools. 


The School Committee of 1886 at the December meeting 
voted, “that the experiment of opening vacation schools be tried 
during the summer vacation, and that an appropriation of four 
hundred dollars for this purpose be introduced into the estimates 
for the coming year.” 

The City Council did not make the appropriation, and the 
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schools were not opened. A similar order has been adopted the 
present year, but it is for the City Council to decide whether or 
not vacation schools shall be established. 


Music. 


The most important change in connection with the teaching 
of music has been the re-division of the time given by the 
singing-master to the grammar and primary schools. Here- 
tofore he has given seven-tenths of his time to the grammar 
schools, and three-tenths to the primary schools. The grammar 
schools received this large portion of his time, because in 
addition to the supervision of the lower classes he taught the 
upper classes, while all the classes of the primary schools were 
taught by the regular teachers. The number of separate 
classes requiring his supervision has greatly increased during 
these recent years, and of necessity his visits in the work of 
supervision have been either less frequent or of shorter duration. 
Early in the year the Committee on Music decided that with 
the growth of the schools the work of the singing-master must 
become more and more that of supervisor, and that his time 
should be more equally divided between the grammar and 
primary schools. In accordance with this decision, a schedule 
- of time was prepared by which the morning sessions are given 
to the grammar schools, and the afternoon sessions to the 
primary schools. The plan seems to be the best that can be 
made, as the time of the singing-master is economically and still 
very evenly distributed. 


Temperance Instruction. 


For more than two years physiology and hygiene, with special 
reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and 
narcotics on the human system, have been required branches of 
instruction in the public schools. ‘The Committee believe that 
the teachers have faithfully and conscientiously endeavored to 
make effective this provision of the Statutes. The temperance 
exercises in all the rooms of the several grammar schools on the 
occasion of the public examination, and the results of the 
written examination for promotion to the High Schools show 
that this subject has found its place among those regularly 
taught in the schools. In the beginning it was thought best 
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that the instruction should be given orally, as the text-books on 
physiology and hygiene were either originally written without 
special reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, 
and narcotics on the human system, or hastily prepared to 
meet the new requirements. Undoubtedly the pressing demand 
for a suitable text-book to be placed in the hands of the pupils 
has led to the preparation of better books than could at first be 
obtained. ‘The Superintendent, therefore, suggests that Curing 
the coming year the grammar schools be at least partially sup- 
plied with books on this subject. Two sets of fifty copies each 
for each school would enable the Committee to decide as to the 
advantage of supplying all the classes at a future time. One 
of the sets should be of the most elementary character. A book 
prepared somewhat after the plan of Miss Wiggin’s Lessons on 
Manners would be more likely to benefit the younger children 
than a more scientific presentation of the subject. 

Since the above was written the annual report of the State 
Board of Education has been printed, from which the following 
remarks on this subject are taken: ‘The Legislature of 1885 
passed a law requiring ‘special instruction to be given as to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics on the 
human system, as a regular branch. of study to all pupils in all 
schools supported wholly or in part by public money, except 
special schools maintained solely for instruction in particular 
branches, such as drawing, mechanics, art, and like studies.’ 
That the Board might be fully informed respecting the working 
of this law, it was printed in full on the blank forms for school 
returns sent to the towns, and the question was asked, ‘Is this 
act duly observed in the schools of your town?’ Returns from” 
all the towns of the State bring answers, most of which are 
affirmative; a few say no, and a few others report only a partial 
compliance. From information gathered from all sources the 
Board feel justified in saying that fair progress has been made 
during the year. The subject was presented at all the Teachers’ 
Institutes held last year, and teachers grow more interested 
in this new study as they gain light on the best method of 
introducing it to their classes. The wish is frequently expressed 
for better text-books, especially for graded books. In some towns 
but one book is provided, and the teachers are expected to 
simplify it for the youngest class, and to amplify it for the most 
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advanced, by knowledge gathered from outside sources. This 
is a great demand to make upon teachers already overburdened 
with their duties. It is not too much to expect that school 
committees will give their attention to this need of text-books 
for the use of their teachers, and either find among those already 
published such as are satisfactory or make known their need in 
some effective way. In many towns admirable work is done, 
and on the whole the state of things is encouraging; but there 
is yet much more to be done before the law is everywhere 
obeyed. That so many earnest committees and faithful teachers 
are alive to the importance of the study, and that the graduates 
of the Normal Schools are now fitted to teach it, is the best 
promise for the future.” 


Habitual Truants and Incorrigible Pupils. 


Provision has already been made for the confinement, disci- 
pline, and instruction of habitual truants. Is it not equally 
important that a law be enacted under which a child who attends 
school, but who persistently violates the rules and regulations 
necessary to secure the object for which schools are maintained, 
shall be dealt with in a similar manner? ‘The truant suffers 
personal loss when out of school, but does not occasion loss to 
those who attend; while the persistently disobedient and 
refractory pupil profits little, if any, by being in school, and 
seriously interferes with the progress of others. In dealing with 
such pupils at the present time, the only means available as a 
last resort is to expel them from school, and by so doing make 
them companions of the truant, thereby defeating the very 
object sought to be accomplished. A year ago an effort was 
made to secure a change in the law relating to truancy, so as to 
include among the classes of children affected by its provisions 
those who persistently refuse to comply with the reasonable rules 
and regulations of the school. 

The committee of the Legislature on education after consider- 
ing the subject reported a bill which passed the Senate, but 
was lost in the House by a small majority. The bill was an 
amendment to sections ten and twelve of chapter forty-eight of 
the Public Statutes. These sections with the proposed amend- 
ments would read as follows (the amendments are printed in 
italics) : 
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SECTION 10. Each town shall make all needful provisions and arrange- 
ments concerning habitual truants and children between seven and 
fifteen years of age who may be found wandering about in the streets or 
public places therein, having no lawful occupation or business, not 
attending school, and growing up in ignorance, and such children as 
persistently violate the reasonable rules and regulations of the common 
schools, and shall make such by-laws as shall be most conducive to the 
welfare of such children, and to the good order of such town ; and shall 
provide suitable places for the confinement, discipline, and instruction 
of such children. 

SECTION 12. Any minor convicted under a by-law made under sec- 
tion ten of being an habitual truant, or of wandering about in the streets 
and public places of a city or town, having no lawful employment or 
business, not attending school, and growing up in ignorance, or:of per- 
sistently violating the rules and regulations of the common schools, shall be 
committed to any institution of instruction or suitable situation 
provided for the purpose, under the authority of said section or by-law, 
for a term not exceeding two years. 


The importance of securing these amendments cannot be 
realized except by persons familiar with the work of school. It 
is often the case that a single boy by his repeated acts of 
disobedience almost monopolizes the time and vitality of the 
teacher, and thereby deprives the other pupils of the instruction 
to which they are entitled. Such boys are the anarchists of the 
school community, and should be treated as the worst enemies 
of its order and welfare; but the means of dealing with them 
are insufficient. There can be no worse policy than to let them 
remain where their presence is a constant injury to others. It is 
hoped that during the coming session of the legislature the 
proposed amendments will be adopted, and the incorrigible 
pupil as well as the truant provided with “a suitable place” 
where he can receive instruction without interfering with those 
who are disposed to make good use of their school privileges. 

Cambridge is not alone in asking for this law. Members of 
the School Committee and the Superintendent of Schools of the 
City of Newton were among the petitioners for the proposed 
amendments. In his last annual report the Superintendent of 
the Newton schools, Mr. Emerson, in speaking of what had been 
done with truants, says: 

“In this connection I wish to call your attention to another 
class of pupils who seem to me to require exceptional treatment. 
I refer to those boys who are constitutionally obstinate and 
refractory, ‘who persistently refuse to comply with the reason- 
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able rules and regulations of the schools,’ and thus set at naught 
_the authority of the teacher, whose example is pernicious, and 
whose presence is a constant menace to the good order and 
morals of the school. It is gratifying to know that this class of 
pupils is not numerous in the schools of Newton. Still their 
number is sufficient to occasion solicitude in the minds of many 
thoughtful parents and teachers. Being beyond the reach of 
the ordinary and approved means of school discipline, they re- 
quire special consideration, and are entitled to the largest measure 
of our charity and wisdom. For good or for evil they are soon to 
be citizens of our Commonwealth. What shall be done with them? 
Shall we attempt to reform them by a resort to corporal punish- 
ment? Possibly their present condition is due to a too liberal use 
of this means of discipline. At least public opinion will not tolerate 
so vigorous a use of the rod as would be needful to secure their 
reformation. Shall they be suspended from school? Suspension 
means still greater opportunities for that evil communication that 
corrupts good manners. Shall they be kept in school to the injury 
of the well-disposed and obedient? ‘ Parents have a right to demand 
that the community assuming the education of their children shall 
see that they are protected from the influence of such as these.’ ” 

Mr. Emerson also recommended that the city of Newton in- 
vite two or more of the neighboring municipalities to join in a 
petition to the County Commissioners for the establishment of a 
school to which truants, and, in case the Legislature shall give 
the requisite authority, those pupils who persistently refuse to 
comply with the reasonable rules and regulations of the schools, 
may be sent for discipline and instruction. He adds: “A school 
of this character would be a lasting benefit to the children who 
need the restraints of such an institution, while the withdrawal 
of this element from our schools would very much increase their 
efficiency and usefulness.” 

The authority under which such a school can be established 
is given in section 14, chapter 48 of the Public Statutes. It is 
as follows: “If three or more towns in any county so require, 
the County Commissioners shall establish at the expense of the 
county, at convenient places therein, other than the jail or house 
of correction, truant schools for the confinement, discipline, and 
instruction of minor children convicted under the provisions of 
sections ten and twelve [of the truant law]; and shall make 
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suitable provision for the government and control, and for the 
appointment of proper teachers and officers thereof.” 

The recommendation of Mr. Emerson is an important one. 
By statute all cities and towns are required to provide them- 
selves with suitable places for the restraint, discipline and 
instruction of truants. In Cambridge, and in many other cities 
and towns, the Almshouse is the place to which truants are sent. 
But there is a general feeling that an almshouse is not a proper 
place for the confinement of this class of children. A truant 
school should be one of rare excellence, and all the surroundings 
and influences should be helpful. In the management of our 
truants at the present time there is no cause for complaint, for 
the Superintendent of the Almshouse is an exceptional man for 
such a position. The objections lie in the character of the place, 
and in the fact that the school is but an adjunct of the institution, 
and from the nature of the case must be considered of secondary 
importance. Hampden County has a county truant school in 
Springfield. Lawrence early established an industrial school for 
the purpose of providing a suitable place for her truants. It 
seems to the committee that the time has come when either the 
county should be called upon to establish a school, or the towns 
and cities in this vicinity should unite in providing one to which 
they could send their truants with a reasonable expectation of 
doing them good. 

Further information in regard to industrial schools will be 
found in the separate report of the School Committee. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 


Members of the School Committee for 1887. 
WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, Chairman ez officio. 


JOHN L. HILDRETH, FREEMAN HUNT, 
EDWARD H. HALL, PATRICK J. FINNIGAN, 
EPHRAIM EMERTON%*, WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, 
ALICE M. LONGFELLOW}, ASA P. MORSE, 

PHEBE M. KENDALL, MOSES D. CHURCH, 
HENRY N. TILTON, WILLIAM A. START, 
JAMES L. PAINE, ALBERT M. BARNES, 
FELIX CONLAN, JOHN W. FAIRBANKS. 


* Resigned in September. + Elected in October. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


The information here given in regard to industrial schools and manual 


training, has been gathered from catalogues and other printed docu- 
ments. 


ST. LOUIS. 
[from the Catalogue of the Manual Training School of Washington University.] 


The Manual Training School of Washington University was opened 
Sept. 6, 1880. The whole number of pupils enrolled the first year was 67. 
The enrollment for the seventh year was 226. 

Articles Il and IV from the ordinance establishing the school are as 
follows: 

Article II. ‘‘Its object shall be instruction in mathematics, drawing, 
and the English branches of a high school course, and instruction and 
practice in the use of tools. The tool instruction, as at present con- 
templated, shall include carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, iron 
chipping and filing, forge work, brazing and soldering, the use of ma- 
chine-shop tools, and such other instruction of a similar character as 
it may be deemed advisable to add to the foregoing from time to time. 

‘The students will divide their working hours, as nearly as possible, 
equally between mental and manual exercises. They shall be admitted, 
on examination, at not less than fourteen years of age, and the course 
shall continue three years.”’ 

Article [V. ‘‘ The expenses of said school shall be provided for, so far 
as possible, by gifts and endowments specially contributed for the pur- 
pose, and all such gifts and endowments shall be held sacred and apart, 
and shall be used only for the direct purposes for which they have been 
given, unless by consent of the respective donors or ‘their legal repre- 
sentatives.” 

Candidates for admission to the first-year class must be at least four- 
teen years of age, and each must present a certificate of good moral 
character signed by a former teacher. 

They must also in general pass a good examination on the following 
subjects: 

1. Arithmetic, including the fundamental rules; common and decimal 
fractions; tables of weights, measures, and their use; percentage; inter- 
est; and analysis of miscellaneous problems. Candidates will be ex- 
amined orally in mental arithmetic, including fractions, mixed num- 
bers, and the higher multiplication table. 
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2. Common School Geography, including map-drawing from memory. 

3. Spelling and Penmanship. 

4, The writing of good descriptive and narrative English, with the 
correct use of capitals and punctuation. 

The course of instruction covers three years, and embraces five paral- 
lel lines — three purely intellectual, and two both intellectual and man- 
ual — as follows : 

First. A course of pure Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Plane Trigonometry. 

Second. A course in Science and Applied Mathematics, including 
Physical Geography, Botany, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mensura- 
tion, and Book-keeping. 

Third. A course in Language and Literature, including English 
Grammar, Spelling, Rhetoric, Composition, Literature, History, and the 
elements of Civics and Political Economy. 

Latin and French are introduced as electives with English or Science. 

Fourth. Acoursein Penmanship, Free-hand and Mechanical Drawing. 

Fifth. A course of Tool Instruction, including Joinery, Wood-Turn- 
ing, Moulding, Pattern-Making, Brazing, Soldering, Forging, and Bench 
and Machine Work in Metals. 

The course in Drawing embraces three general divisions :— 

1. Free-Hand Drawing, designed to educate the sense of form and 
proportion; to teach the eye to observe accurately; and to train the 
hand to rapidly delineate the forms either of existing objects or of 
ideals in the mind. 

2. Mechanical Drawing, including the use of instruments; geometric 
constructions; the arrangement of projections, elevations, plans, and 
sections; also the various methods of representing shades and shadows 
with pen and brush. 

8. Technical Drawing or Draughting, illustrating conventional colors 
and signs; systems of architectural or shop drawings. The drawings 
required familiarize the pupil with the proportions and details of various 
classes of machines and structures. 

Students have no option or election as to particular studies, except as 
regards Latin and French ; each must conform to the course as laid 
down, and take every branch in its order. 

The daily session begins at 9 A. M., and closes at 3.30, thirty minutes 
being allowed for lunch. Each pupil recites daily three lessons which 
are for the most part learned athome. Four hours per day are devoted 
to recitations, study, and drawing, and two hours are given to tool in- 
struction and shop-work. 

The school is now in its eighth year. 

From the start it has been well patronized, and vacant seats have been 
few. The enrollment shows a steady increase. 

The tuition fees are: First year, $60; second year, $80; third year, $100. 


CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Manual Training School is very similar to the one in St. 
Louis. It has a fine building, and is one of the best appointed schools 
of its kind in the United States. It was founded by an association of 
sixty merchants of Chicago, and is sustained by a fund contributed for 
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this purpose, and by the fees paid by the pupils. Tuition, first year, 
$80; second year, $100; third year, $120, 


TOLEDO. 
[From the Second Annual Report of the Toledo Manual Training School.) 


The object of the Toledo Manual Training School is to furnish in- 
struction and practice in the use of tools, with such instruction as may 
be deemed necessary in mathematics, drawing, and the English branches 
of a high school course. The tool instruction as at present contem- 
plated will include carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, iron- 
chipping and filing, forge work, brazing and soldering, the use of 
machine-shop tools, and such other instruction of a similar character as 
it may be deemed advisable to add to the foregoing from time to time. 

The Manual Training School clearly recognizes the preéminent value 
and necessity of intellectual development and discipline. This school 
exacts close and thoughtful study with book as well as with tools. 

It proposes, by lengthening the usual school day a full hour, and by 
abridging somewhat the number of daily recitations, to find time for 
drawing and tool work, and domestic economy, and thus to secure a 
more liberal, intellectual, and physical development—a more sym- 
metrical education. 

It is not assumed that every pupil who enters this school is to bea 
mechanic. Some will find that they have no taste for manual arts, and 
will turn into other paths—law, medicine, or literature. Some who 
develop both natural skill and strong intellectual powers will push on to 
a Polytechnic School, into the higher realms of professional life, as 
engineers or scientists. Others will find their greatest usefulness as 
well as highest happiness in some branch of mechanical work into which 
they will readily step when they leave school. <All will gain intellectual- 
ly by their experience in contact with things. The grand result will be 
an increasing interest in manufacturing pursuits, more intelligent 
mechanics, more successful manufacturers, better lawyers, more skil- 
ful physicians, more useful citizens. 

All the shop-work is disciplinary; special trades will not be taught, 
nor will articles be manufactured for sale, ‘It is the trained mind and 
hand that is put upon the market.”’ 

The scope of a single trade is too narrow for educational purposes. 
Manual education should be as broad and liberal as intellectual. A 
shop which manufactures for the market, and expects a revenue from 
the sale of its products, is necessarily confined to salable work, and a 
systematic and progressive series of lessons is impossible, except at 
great cost. If the object of the shop is education, a student should be 
allowed to discontinue any task or process the moment he has learned 
to do it well. If the shop were intended to make money, the students 
would be kept at work on what they could do best, at the expense of 
breadth and versatility. 

In manual education, the desired end is the acquirement of skill in the 
use of tools and materials, and not the production of specific articles; 
hence we abstract all the mechanical processes and manual arts and 
typical tools of the trades and occupations of men, arrange a systematic 
course of instruction in the same, and then incorporate it in our system 
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of education. Thus, without teaching any one trade, we teach the 
essential mechanical principles of all. 

The combined course of instruction covers four years, and the school 
time of the pupil is about equally divided between mental and manual 
exercises. - 

One hour per day is given to drawing and two hours to shop-work. 

The course of study will embrace five parallel lines — three inteliectual 
and two manual, as follows: 

First. A course of pure Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Plain Trigonometry. 

Second. A course in Science and Applied Mathematics, including 
Physical Geography, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mechanics, Men- 
suration, and Book-keeping. 

Third. A course in Language and Literature, including English 
Grammar, Spelling, Composition, Literature, History, and the elements 
of Political Science and Economy. 

Fourth. A course in Penmanship, Free-hand and Mechanical Drawing. 

Fifth. (1) A course of Tool Instruction, including Carpentry, Wood 
Turning, Forging, Soldering, and Bench and Machine work in Iron. 
(2) Instruction in Domestic Economy, including Cookery, Garment 
Cutting and Making, Clay Modeling, Wood Carving, etc. 

Students have no option or election as to particular studies; each 
must conform to the course as laid down, and take every branch in its 
order. 

Throughout the course, forty-five minutes per day will be given to 
drawing, and ninety minutes per day to shop-work. The remainder of 
the school-day will be devoted to study and recitation. Each pupil 
must recite daily three lessons, which must mainly be learned at home. 
It is expected that the scholarship of the pupils will be fully equal to 
the best high school standards. 

The original purpose was to limit the Manual Training School course 
to three years and to make such period conform to the three high 
school years. Experience has shown, however, that manual instruction 
is equally valuable to boys of the Grammar School grade, and therefore 
the course has now been arranged to include the senior Grammar 
School year. But the time required of such pupils in the work-shops 
will be somewhat abridged. 

The shop instruction is given similarly to laboratory lectures. The 
instructor at the bench, machinery, or anvil, executes in the presence 
of the whole class the day’s lesson, giving all needed information, and at 
times using the blackboard. When necessary the pupils make notes 
and sketches (working drawings), and questions are asked and an- 
swered, that all obscurities may be removed. The class then proceeds 
to the execution of the task, leaving the instructor to give additional 
help to such as need it. At a specified time the lesson ceases, and the 
work is brought in, commented on, and marked. It is not necessary 
that the work assigned should be finished ; the essential thing is that it 
should be well begun and carried on with resolute speed and accuracy. 

The time spent in shop-work has never exceeded one and a half hours 
per day, unless the boys have voluntarily remained after hours for addi- 
tional practice. Moreover, from these two hours should be subtracted 
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fully ten minutes for washing, dressing, etc. A week, therefore, repre- 
sents less than eight hours of actual work inashop. Hence, in placing 
a value upon the time spent, as men count time, it should be remembered 
that a ‘“‘day’s work” is all the boys have per week. For carpentry and 
wood turning they have three hundred hours, or thirty days in all; in 
forging, moulding, brazing, and soldering, during the second year, three 
hundred hours. While this time is ample to furnish an intelligent idea 
of tools and their uses, of the laws of mechanism, of the properties of 
wood, iron, steel and brass, and the meaning and force of mechanical 
words and technical terms, yet it is not so great as to exhaust the boy 
physically, or to be incompatible with a high degree of proficiency in 
his purely intellectual studies. 

The zeal and enthusiasm of the students have been developed to a 
gratifying extent, extending into all the departments of work. The 
variety offered by the daily program has had the moral and intellectual 
effect expected, and an unusual degree of sober earnestness has been 
shown. The wholesome moral effect of a course of training which in- 
terests and stimulates the ardor of the student is most marked. Parents 
observe the beneficial influence of occupation. The suggestions of the 
day fill the mind with healthy thoughts and appetites during the leisure 
hours. Success in drawing or workshop has often had the effect of 
arousing the ambition in mathematics and history, and vice versa. 
Gradually the students acquire two most valuable habits which are 
certain to influence their whole lives, namely: precision and method. 

The habit of working from drawings and to nice measurements has 
given the students a confidence in themselves altogether new. This is 
shown in the readiness with which they undertake the execution of 
small commissions in behalf of the school, and the handiness which 
they display at home. 

From the testimony of parents, the physical, intellectual, and moral 
effect of the school is exceedingly satisfactory. 

The course in Domestic Economy is arranged with special reference 
to giving young women such a liberal and practical education as will 
inspire them with a belief in the dignity and nobleness of an earnest 
womanhood, and incite them to a faithful performance of the every-day 
duties of life; it is based upon the assumption that a pleasant home is 
an essential element of broad culture, and one of the surest safeguards 
of morality and virtue. 

The design of this course is to furnish thorough instruction in 
applied housekeeping and the sciences relating thereto, and students 
will receive practical drill in all branches of housework, in the purchase 
and care of family supplies, and in general household management, 
but will not be expected to perform more labor than is actually 
necessary for the desired instruction. 

For the residents of Toledo instruction in the Manual Training School 
is free, like the other schools. For non-residents the tuition is, first 
year, $45; second year, $60; third year, $75; fourth year, $90. 

Pupils of the Toledo Public Schools are entitled to enter the Manual 
Training Department when they reach the Senior Grammar or 
Junior High School grades; but no pupils are admitted under thirteen 
years of age. 
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The attendance upon the Manual Training School is optional, yet the 
day classes now number 150, and the evening classes 50; and in addition 
a number of post-graduates of the High School are availing themselves 
of the instruction furnished in the Department of Domestic Economy. 

The interest in the work of this school continues to increase, and it is 
believed that each year the classes will increase in numbers. Other 
communities have been watching the example of Toledo with great 
interest. The letters of inquiry and personal visits from all sections 
of the country indicate the widespread interest in the Manual Training 
School movement. This is further evidenced by the attention which 
this topic has received in the leading magazines and newspapers during 
the past year. Many of our most conservative thinkers regard this 
practical instruction as one of the most promising factors in the solu- 
tion of social problems. 


BALTIMORE. 


[From the Fourth Annual Catalogue of the Baltimore Manual Training School.} 


The Baltimore Manual Training School was opened March 3, 1884, 
with sixty students; and in December, 1887, there were two hundred and 
seventy-three enrolled as members of the school. 

Baltimore has the honor of establishing the first manual training 
school in our country connected with the public school system. 

The object of the school is as follows: Instruction and practice in the 
use of tools, and such instruction as may be deemed necessary in 
mathematics, drawing, and the English branches of a high school course. 
The tool instruction includes carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, 
chipping and filing, forge-work, moulding, soldering and brazing, the 
use of machine-shop tools, and such other instruction of a similar 
character as it may be deemed advisable to add to the foregoing from 
time to time, it being the intention to divide the working hours of the 
students, as nearly as possible, equally between manual and mental 
exercises. This school differs from the City College in omitting from 
its required studies foreign and ancient languages, in giving prominence 
to mechanical drawing, and particularly in affording scientific instruc- 
tion and actual practice in the care and use of tools. 

Candidates for admission must be at least fourteen years of age, and 
must present sufficient evidence of good moral character. They must 
pass a Satisfactory examination in reading, spelling, writing, geography, 
English composition, and the fundamental operations of arithmetic as 
applied to integers, common and decimal fractions, denominate num- 
bers, and the extraction of the square and cube root of numbers. 
Ability to use the English language correctly is especially desired. 
Boys fourteen years of age who are members of the City College or 
pupils in the seventh grade of a Grammar or ‘‘ Public School”’ for half 
a year or more, will be admitted without examination upon recom. . 
mendation of their Principal. 

No candidate who has been guilty of truant-playing, or any other 
grossly improper conduct, during the scholastic year, shall be examined 
or admitted without authority of the Committee on the Manual Train- 
ing School; and it shall be the duty of Principals to report all such 
candidates to the Committee for its action. 
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No student who has been removed from the Manual Training School 
shall be re-admitted, unless by special action of the Committee. 

The course of instruction is as follows: 

First Year. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, English 
Language, History, Geography, Physiology, and Physics. 

Drawing: Geometrical and Sketching. 

Shop Work: Carpentry, Wood-turning, Forging, Proper Care and 
Use of Tools. 

Second Year. Algebra, Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration, 
Physics, History, English Literature, and Mechanics. 

Drawing: Geometrical and Mechanical or Architectural. 

Shop Work: Pattern-making, Vise Work, Welding, Tempering, 
Soldering and Brazing. 

Third Year. Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, Physics, Mechanics, 
Book-keeping, Literature, Chemistry, Political Economy, Geology, and 
Engineering. 

Drawing: Machine, Architectural, and Designing. 

Shop Work: Machine Shop Work, Filing, Turning, Drilling, Planing, 
ete., Study of Machinery. 

Throughout the course, about one hour per day will be given to 
Drawing, and about two hours per day to Shop Work. The remainder 
of the school day will be devoted to study and recitation. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


[From the Second Annual Catalogue of the Philadelphia Manual Training School.]} 


The object of the Manual Training School of Philadelphia is stated 
thus : 

The school affords to students who have finished the ordinary gram- 
mar school course an opportunity to continue the literary, scientific, 
and mathematical studies, and also to receive a thorough course in 
Drawing and in the use and application of tools in the Industrial Arts. 

The object of the school, therefore, is the education of all the faculties. 
“The whole boy is put to school.’”’? He learns todo by doing; and the 
Manual Training School thus educates men who shall combine in one 
person the thinker and the doer. 

It is not to be supposed that pupils enter the school merely for the 
purpose of becoming mechanics. The school has a far broader aim than 
to prepare students for particular trades. Manual training is a means 
of developing to a high degree certain faculties, such as observation and 
judgment; and, given with the other studies, named above, it secures a 
truly liberal, intellectual, and physical development—a more sym- 
metrical education. 

It tends also to foster a higher appreciation of the value and dignity 
of intelligent labor. Its moral influence is immediate and wholesome. 

The course of study covers three years, and the school time of the 
pupils is about equally divided between mental and manual exercises. 
One hour per day is given to drawing, two hours to shop-work, and three 
hours to the usual academic studies. 

The course of study embraces five parallel lines, as follows: 

First. A Course of Language and Literature, including the Structure 
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and Use of English; Composition, Literature, History, Social Science, 
and German. 

Second. A Course in Science and Applied Mathematics, including 
Geology, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Economic Botany, Mechanics, 
Steam and Electrical Engineering, Mensuration, Book-keeping, and 
Surveying. 

Third. A Course in Pure Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Geom- 
etry, Algebra, and Plane Trigonometry. 

Fourth. _A Course in Free-hand, Mechanical, and Architectural 
Drawing, Designing and Modeling. 

Fifth. A Course in Tool Instruction, including joinery, pattern- 
making, wood-turning, wood-carving, modeling, forging, soldering, 
brazing, moulding and casting, vise work, and mechanical construction. 

The object of the work in Hng/ish is to secure for each student an 
easy and idiomatic use of his mother tongue, and to awaken in him an 
appreciation and an understanding and a love for wholesome literature. 
Special attention is given to the subject of ‘‘ Books and Reading” by 
suggestions concerning the selection of books and courses of reading. 

History is taught in its principles and in its applications. Special 
attention is given to the development of free governments, the progress 
of civilization, the westward course of empire, industries and inven- 
tions, the origin of American laws and customs, the recognition of 
human rights, the empire of religion and morality, and the relations of 
man and men. 

In American History, the Nation is the chief theme. By text-book 
and by standard authorities, by library and by newspapers, by lectures 
and by political and industrial maps, the pupil studies the Nation. 
The object of the instruction is to acquaint the pupil with the nature of 
the institutions, laws, and customs of his nativeland, and to inculcate 
sound views of his duty as a citizen. 

In the study of Social Science, the student becomes acquainted with 
some fundamental economic and political truths. His attention is 
carefully directed to the affairs of men in the production, the distribu- 
tion, and the exchange of commodities. The nature and the duties of 
man in society are briefly outlined. The study of Social Science is made 
a general introduction to the world into which the student must 
soon enter. 

The study of Science is pursued not only for the dual purpose of 
discipline and information, but also to diffuse among the students the 
spirit of scientific investigation into natural laws and phenomena from 
their observed effects. Those discoveries and facts that have a direct 
bearing upon the industries and upon the every-day affairs of life, 
receive special emphasis. 

In Geology the earth as a whole is the chief subject of study. Partic- 
ular attention is given to the principal rock-forming minerals, to the 
commoner ores of the metals that are important in the arts, and to 
those rocks that are most used for constructive purposes. The physical 
and chemical properties affecting the strength of building-stones are 
considered, and methods are given for determining whether a particular 
specimen is suitable or not for the use proposed. 

In Physics the object of the instruction is to convey as much practical 
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information as possible concerning the recent applications of the prin- 
ciples of physical science, and particularly to induce in the student 
sound habits of thought. The principles underlying the science, the 
Conservation of Matter and the Conservation of Energy, are constantly 
kept in view. A physical laboratory has recently been fitted up, and 
each student is expected to do a certain amount of practical work. 

The chief object in the Course of Chemistry is to impart the princi- 
ples of applied chemistry rather than to go deeply into abstract theory. 
Particular attention is devoted to the metallurgy of iron and steel, on 
account of the great importance of their compounds as constructive 
materials, In the Laboratory a course of qualitative analysis is worked 
out. The use of the blowpipe in industrial operations and in determin- 
ing minerals is taught. 

The Course in Mechanical Engineering is designed to give the students 
a practical knowledge of the elementary mechanics of engineering and 
their applications in the construction of machines. Students are de- 
tailed to take care of the engine and boiler during the day. They are 
also required to make a series of tests of the horse-power and efficiency 
of the engine and boiler, and of the elasticity and strength of steel, 
iron, and wood. 

The Course in Electrical Engineering is intended to familiarize the 
pupil with the elementary principles of electricity and the practical ap- 
plications and measurements of electrical energy, as well as the principles 
and construction of batteries and electrical machines. In the labora- 
tory, opportunities are given for experimental work in measuring elec- 
tric currents, and for testing, running, and taking care of dynamos, 
lamps, storage batteries, and lines. In the latter part of the Course the 
student will be required to make the necessary drawings and patterns 
for a dynamo or motor, and to build the same. 

In Physiology, attention is given to those facts of anatomy and physi- 
ology which are essential to the proper understanding of the laws of 
hygiene, The pupil is made to understand that the principal object of 
the instructions in Physiology is to teach him how to keep that complex 
machine, the human body, in sound running order. The instruction 
aims to present the laws of life in such a practical way that they may 
become a guide to healthful living. The pernicious effect of alcohol 
and narcotics upon the individual and upon society is especially empha- 
sized. 


The Course in Economic Botany is designed to show the use and 
application of wood in the Industrial Arts. 

The Course in Mathematics includes : 

First. A brief general review in Arithmetic, in which special attention 
is given to practical calculations of the amount and cost of materials 
used in construction ; business forms and calculations; and the metric 
system. 


Second. A review in Mensuration, with special reference to the cal- 
culation of the surface and volume of models made in the shops; the 
amount of metal or wood required to construct a certain model, its 
weight, and the percentage of waste in making it. 

Third. A Course in Geometry. 

The Course in Drawing has three general divisions : 
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First. Constructive (mechanical) drawing, as the basis of all industrial 
pursuits. 

Second. Representative (free hand), designed to educate the sense of 
form and proportion, to teach the eye to observe accurately, and to train 
the hand to delineate rapidly the forms of objects. 

Third. Decorative drawing (designing), used asa means of cultivating 
the taste, and developing an appreciation and love of the beautiful. 
The pupil is taught to distinguish between good and bad design, and to 
understand the principles of beauty in ornament. The nature of 
materials with reference to the principles of design is always kept in 
view. 


The importance of Drawing in its application to Manual Training 
cannot be overestimated. It is, in fact, the first step in manual train- 
ing. Without drawing, the use of tools becomes a mere mechanical 
imitation, and has little value as an educational factor. From the 
conception of the idea to its expression in the concrete material, the 
drawing is the medium through which the mechanical processes are 
logically developed, and brought to a definite and practical form. 

From the beginning, therefore, the pupil is taught to interpret work- 
ing drawings, and to reproduce from them the indicated forms. He 
must understand the language in which they are described, and acquire 
by education and experience the ability to obey it. 

The Course in Modeling is based upon designs made by the pupil, and 
is calculated to give a conception of form and proportions unattainable 
in flat design. 


Course in Tool Instruction. In this department — which is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the school—each exercise involves a mechanical 
principle, and the chief object of the instruction is the development of 
this principle, rather than a finished piece of work. The exercise has 
educational value only as it has rendered service during its construction. 
In the changing conditions of the thing in hand during its construction, 
there is a constant necessity for creating new means to meet new 
requirements, and the directive skill thus evolved makes manual train- 
- ing rise to the level of scientific or mathematical studies as a means of 
intellectual development. 

Other values of a specific nature—accuracy of measurement, precision 
of adjustment, delicacy of manipulation, exactness in every particular— 
must be taken into account in estimating the educational value of 
manual work. 

All the articles made in the shops are required to be of the precise 
forms and dimensions giyen in a drawing made by the pupil himself 
previous to taking up the exercise. The aim is to teach the pupil to 
express his thought in a concrete form with the least waste of material, 
in the most workmanlike manner, and in accordance with the most 
approved methods. 

In the wood shop, in the first year, the pupil begins by laying out his 
work on a piece of rough board, and he proceeds with various exercises 
in sawing, planing, squaring, chiseling, mortising, mitering, nailing, and 
dovetailing—receiving in the meantime lessons in the design, structure, 
and use of tools. In the second year, the course in wood work is 
continued in a series of exercises in pattern-making, which are after- 
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wards used in the foundry in moulding and casting. In connection 
with pattern-making, the pupils are taught wood-turning. 

Running parallel with the work in joinery, and occupying the same 
length of time, is a course of vise-work, which includes chipping, filing, 
and fitting of plane surfaces. 

In the manipulation of wood and cold iron, the material will wait for 
the pupil to exercise his judgment as to the best method of doing the 
work. In the forge shop, however, where hot iron is to be manipulated, 
quickness is an essential requisite, the necessity of ‘‘striking while the 
iron is hot”? being imperative. As a preliminary step, the processes 
involved in forging are at first worked out in lead. The operations are 
then performed in hot iron in a series of exercises in drawing out, 
upsetting, shaping, bending, and in the making of rings, bolts, chains, 
and tongs. Welding and the tempering of steel follow; and, at the end 
of the second year, each pupil is required to make the chisels and a set 
of turning tools for his third year’s work in the machine shop. A short 
course in tinsmithing and brazing is also taken up the second year. 

In the third year, the principles taught the first and second years are 
practically applied to mechanical construction. In the wood-shop, 
each pupil is required to make one or more models, such as planes, 
pulleys, parts of machines, etc. In the machine shop is a course of 
vise-work involving the chipping, filing, and fitting of curved and plane 
surfaces used in machinery, and also a course of iron-turning. As a 
final exercise, the class will be required to make from their own draw- 
ings and measurements, as a ‘‘ project,” a steam-engine, a dynamo, or 
some other machine. 

A course in wood-carving forms a part of the work of the third year. 

The rules for admission to this school are as follows: 

Promotions to the Manual Training School shall be made at the close 
of the June term; but no boy shall be promoted who is under thirteen 
years of age. 

The examination for promotion shall include: Reading, Spelling, 
Grammar and Composition, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geography, 
United States History and Civil Government, Science Lessons, 
Drawing. 

A minimum average of 50 per cent shall be required in Reading, 
Language, and Arithmetic; anda general average of 65 per cent in all 
the branches. 

The number of pupils to be admitted from any school shall be the pro 
rata of the number from that school who pass the required examination 
to the whole number who can be received into the Manual Training 
School. Schools having more pupils who have passed the examination 
than can be received, shall have their respective surplus number of pu- 
pils admitted pro rata to the aggregate number of vacancies in the Man- 
ual Training School, as the same may occur. 

The pupils of each school shall be admitted in the order of their 
averages. 

The daily session of the school begins at 9 A. M. and closes at 2.30 P. M., 
with an intermission of twenty minutes at 12.30. 

Pupils are expected to comply cheerfully with the requirements of the 
school, and to be earnest, truthful, and polite. The first consideration 
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of the pupil is the work of the school, and it is expected that parents 
will give their hearty codperation and support, and not permit trifles to 
interfere with regular and prompt attendance. 

Absences and irregularities are promptly reported to parents, and 
regular monthly reports of the standing of the pupils in each branch 
are made to parents. 

Pupils whose influence is found to be injurious will be dismissed from 
the School, and those who fail to make good progress in their work 
after reasonable trial, will be required to withdraw. 


SE Pas UL, 


[From the Report of the Committee on Manual Training presented to the Board of 
Education of St. Paul, Minnesota, on February, 6, 1888, and adopted by the Board.] 


To the Board of Education:— - 


GENTLEMEN: Your Committee on Manual Training, after a careful 
consideration of the work begun and now going on under its charge, 
desires to report its views of it, and also of the ends to be attained in 
the progress and extension of the present experiment. This report does 
not assume to be a dogmatic answer to the many difficult questions 
which attend the introduction of manual training into courses of study 
for public schools—indeed the various and conflicting opinions of 
members of the committee limit the extent of the common ground upon 
which they could agree. Its design is to direct public attention to what 
the Board purposes to do in this department in the future, and to elicit 
public discussion from which good may come. 

In the beginning it is assumed that there is entire unanimity as to 
the desirability of making the instruction of the schools practical, and 
that there is a strong public sentiment in favor of manual training as 
a part of the course of study, although differences of opinion may exist 
as to the best means for codrdinating the new with the old and tradi- 
tional training now in vogue. The thought for some time seems to 
have been prevalent that our schools have too much to do with words 
and the memorizing of symbols, and too little to do with things; that 
the education of our youth should include a training to express thought 
by the labor of the hand as well as to express it by language. Coinciding 
in these views, the committee gave little thought to the question of the 
desirability of giving our pupils an opportunity for manual training— 
indeed, the work already in progress had decided that question for our 
city—but passed at once to the consideration of the best means to 
accomplish the end decided to be desirable. 

We find that at present a room in the basement of the high school has 
been fitted up with benches, tools, and necessary appliances to accom- 
modate pupils in wood-work. That pupils of the high school—five 
classes of boys and three of girls, numbering twelve pupils each—are 
admitted, the boys taking two lessons of one and one-half hours each 
and the girls one lesson of the same duration per week. The committee 
were unanimously of the opinion that two mistakes had been made 
in the experiment commenced last September. One in attaching it to 
the high school as a department where, before, courses of study were 
full, and thus making work here additional to that which in the judg- 
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ment of some was already too heavy. Manual training, if introduced 
properly into our schools, must take the place of something less impor- 
tant and practical. One or two lessons per week in shop-work taken by 
pupils who are already pursuing an exacting course of study will 
scarcely meet the end proposed by the friends of the new education. 
As now in operation, the manual experiment has little opportunity for 
future development or increased usefulness. 

It seemed, too, that the appropriate training for the girls was in the 
line of household duties, the art of cooking and the use of woman’s 


“universal implement,” the needle, rather than the tools of the carpen- 
ter’s bench. 


As to the ultimate future of the movement which is finding expres- 
sion in many manual experiments in the school systems of our larger 
cities, it is believed that courses of study will be modified, that much 
that is unnatural will give place to rational training. Primary schools 
will train children to observe and express their notions in clay and with 
the pencil, as well as abstractly in language. This will be the manual 
training of the primary grades. In schools between the primary and 
the high school there will be less drill in the technicalities of grammar, 
less memorizing of the details of geography, less puzzling over abstrac- 
tions, and more teaching which shall bring pupils into contact with 
material things and forces, and which shall give them ability not only 
to express thought by language, but by the graphic and creative work 
of the hand. This will be the manual training of these intermediate 
grades. Then would come the manual training school, which would 
admit pupils from the eighth or even a lower grade if experience should 
show it to be desirable, but at least at an age when they could profitably 
take up the work of the school. In this school pupils who desire to aa- 
vance on this line rather than to enter the high school would take a 
three years’ course of study, including the studies of English, mathe- 
matics, and science, with two hours’ shop-work per day and one hour 
instruction in drawing. 

The foregoing is an outline of what, in the judgment of the writer of 
this report, should ultimately grow out of our experiment in manual 
training for the benefit of the boys, although upon all points the mem- 
pers of the committee were not in accord. Itis not a scheme which 
would turn our public schools into trade schools. It would not revolu- 
tionize our school system. It does not establish a work-shop in each 
school building, but economically gathers from all the schools those 
of a proper advancement who desire to complete the course in one 
school where mental and manual training goon together. It answers 
those who ask: Should not manual training be a part of a good educa- 
tion, whether that education be restricted to the common school, or 
earried to the highest discipline of technical schools and universities? 
by pointing to the manual work in drawing, and applied kindergarten 
training of the primary schools, to the original designs and the con- 
structive work in different materials of the intermediate grades. 
It recognizes the importance of carrying forward manual training 
simultaneously with all other educational processes, but provides suit- . 
able training for different grades, reserving shop-work and the use of 
wood and machine tools for pupils who have completed or nearly com- 
pleted the grammar school course. 
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NEW YORK. 


[ From the Report of the Committee on Course of Study and School Books of the Board 

of Education of the City of New York.] 
To the Board of Education: 

The Committee on Course of Study, to which was referred the subject 
of the introduction of manual training into our Common Schools, re- 
spectfully report— 

That they have given to the matter the careful, deliberate, and ex- 
tended consideration and investigation which its importance demands. 

Inquiry into its origin and development in Russia, Germany, France, 
England, and other foreign countries, shows that its leading purpose in 
Europe is to foster industrial skill, and to produce specialists—artisans— 
in order to advance the interests which these manufacturing nations 
have in domestic and foreign trade. Only incidental reference is had in 
most cases to its general educational, disciplinary, and intellectual 
relations. 

It also appears that the department of education now generally 
known as manual training was introduced into this country by certain 
broad-minded, practical educators, to whom its educational possibilities 
presented themselves as its chief claim for adoption. The disciplinary 
effects of proper instruction in the various departments of drawing, in- 
dependent of its merely utilitarian aspects, were already well under- 
stood and appreciated. It was seen that, as drawing, free-hand and 
mechanical, is an inseparable part—indeed, the very basis of the whole 
system of manual training—to reproduce the pictured object in material 
was only carrying out and applying in a much more thorough and com- 
plete way the very principle and discipline involved in the drawing 
itself. . 

Under the lead and example of educators referred to, much of the 
detail of the plans and purposes of the European system has been judi- 
ciously modified, and the subject made more fit to be incorporated into 
our system of popular instruction. 

Boston, St. Louis, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
several other cities of less population, but not of less intelligent zeal 
for education, have already made it a part of their educational facilities, 
either by establishing special corporate schools, or by adding it to the 
course pursued at already existing institutions, of which some are cor- 
porate and others the higher parts of local common school systems. 
Our own College of the City of New York, for example, has adopted 
the shop and laboratory as parts of the course of instruction, but with 
such modifications and additions as to bring them into closer accordance 
with the requirements of a great commercial! as well as manufacturing 
community. 

It has long been a matter of deep regret and even of apprehension, 
that a large proportion of our young people are growing up with a posi- 
tive distaste for manual labor. With an ever-increasing number almost 
any other form of occupation is preferred. 

On the other hand, the introduction of manual training in some one 
or more of its various forms into many of the schools and higher ednea- 
tional institutions of the country, has already begun to exert an influ- 

ence towards bringing about a better state of things. It cannot be 
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doubted that this result must become more and more manifest when 
this training, in suitably modified forms, becomes the common posses- 
sion of schools and pupils of every grade. 

As yet these advantages are afforded only to a few: only to the mem- 
bers of classes in high schools and colleges, or, in some instances, to the 
highest grade of the Grammar School. Little, therefore, has been done 
for the great body of our young people, of whom not more than ten per 
cent ever reach the advanced grades. 

These pupils need the advantages of such a training, bit are forced by 
circumstances to leave school years before their more favored associates. 
In some cities, it is true, much good work is done in the form of volun- 


tary exercises by the children at home in the construction of miscella- 


neous objects. Important as this expedient unquestionably is, it cannot 


be made to take the place or produce the results of regular and graded 


work in the school-room. 

This question of what shall be done for all pupils, boys and girls, is the 
most important one involved in the consideration of manual training as 
apart of common school instruction. It has received the attention of 
many of our most eminent educators, and the practical results of their 
careful study and experience are substantially embodied in this report. 

The general features of the plan may be readily understood. Many 
years ago the kindergarten of Froebel was introduced into this country. 
Like manual training, it is one of those new and fresh conceptions of true 
education which must, from time to time, continue to arise with the ad- 
vance of our knowledge of those scientific principles which underlie all 
education. It has attained a well-deserved popularity, and in many of 
our cities thousands of little children are enjoying its advantages. <Al- 
though of widely different origin and purpose, its close pedagogical rela- 
tions to manual training, and the identity of their fundamental princi- 
ples, become upon investigation at once apparent. Itis now seen that 
neither the kindergarten nor manual training has yet reached its full 
and proper extension and development, and that the wide gap at present 
existing between the kindergarten and the high school may be readily 
filled by extending the methods of the one upward through the Primary 
School and the method cf the other downward through the several 
grades of the Grammar School. This will be but a safe and proper ap- 
plication of that fundamental principle which should underlie and unify 
the whole course; namely, the development of certain faculties and apti- 
tudes by the cultivation of sense perceptions, to insure correct concep- 
tions of form, and to test and manifest their accuracy by embodiment 
in material. 


From a consideration of all the facts and arguments presented, your 
Committee have come to the following conclusions: 

ist. That the introduction of what is generally known as manual 
training would be an improvement to our present course of study. We 
are far from considering our schools a failure, and have no sympathy 
with those who attribute many of the evils of society to the existing 
system of public education; on the contrary, we are so convinced of the 
beneficial results of the system, that we think the greatest care should 
be taken, lest in trying to improve it we really injure it. But healthy 
life is inseparable from growth and change. Our schools of to-day com- 
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pared, or rather contrasted, with those of forty years ago, show notable 
progress in the adoption of more perfect methods. These are less memor- 
izing, a more humane discipline, and a cultivation of the esthetic capa- 
bilities and of self-control. But the fact that great improvement has 
been made points clearly to the possibility of still further improvement. 
Instruction in drawing and the introduction of object-teaching have 
proved of the greatest advantage, and these studies lead directly and 
naturally to those subjects and methods now under discussion. In fact, 
they are but examples of these methods, and their success warrants 
further steps in the same direction. Public opinion, too, seems to be 
sufticiently in favor of such steps to warrant their adoption with the ex- 
pectation of that general consent, without which no great change should 
be made in a public school system. It has come to be generally recog- 
nized as true that a certain amount of work, some application of mental 
power through the bodily powers, some production of physical results 
of thought and intention, implying the training of the senses, especially 
through the hand and the eye, is needed to produce a well-trained mind. 

2d. That manual training is admissible into our schools only as a 
means of general, and not of special education. The industries of this 
metropolis are too diverse, the sentiment of equality is too strong, the 
ambition to rise is too general to allow of any scheme that would desig- 
nate certain pupils for particular walks in life. Rather must we seek, 
if we use new methods, to get by means of them better results of a 
general nature, better trained and disciplined minds, and greater apti- 
tudes and powers for living and doing in whatever may be the pupil’s 
future career. Such results can be secured only by a well balanced 
general education. 

3d. That notwithstanding the misdirection of some of the efforts 
heretofore made in manual training, there are certain manual operations 
which time and experience have sufiiciently tested to demonstrate their 
usefulness and their availability. These operations have the following 
characteristics: 


They are such as to lead the pupil to acquire correct conceptions of 
form through the careful and systematic discipline of his sense percep- 
tions, and to require, as a test of the accuracy of these conceptions, their 
correct manual embodiment in material; ~nd further, to give a practical 
knowle ge of natural laws and of the qualities of materials. 

They are within the scope of the faculties of all children whose minds 
and bodies are in a normal condition. 

Their results are of general if not of universal utility, as personal ac- 
quirements apart from the educational value of the process. 

They are comparatively inexpensive, and their introduction will re- 
quire but little room. 

They can be readily taught with but moderate addition to our present 
force of teachers. 

For such instruction the following, which are not included in our 
present course of study, seem eminently suitable, viz.: 

Carpenter work, or the use of wood-working tools, for boys. 

Modeling in clay, for boys and girls. 

Construction work, in paper, pasteboard, and other suitable material, 
for boys and girls. 
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Drawing to scale, for boys and girls. 

Sewing, for girls. 

Cooking, for girls. 

By judicious modification and extension, the well established methods 
of the kindergarten may readily be made available for the Primary and 
lowest Grammar School grades, so as to form, with the subjects already 
suggested, a complete and continuous course. 

4th. That training in these branches, if adopted should not be fora 
few selected hundreds of school children, but should be made an essen- 
tial part of the authorized course of study for all. 

5th. That the regularity and continuity of school work should not be 
interrupted by sending out pupils for instruction elsewhere than in 
the school building to which they belong; that the proposed new 
branches should be taught in-the regular Grammar and Primary School 
buildings, and that neither detached work-shops nor any new form of 
schools, technical, art, or other, should be organized. 

6th. That the length of the school session should not be extended 
beyond the present limit. 

Your Committee during their ‘deliberations have adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the kind of instruction known as manual training should 
be introduced into the Primary and the Grammar Schools, and that 
separate schools for that purpose should not be established. 

Resolved, That for the Primary Schools, the instruction in manual 
training to be added shou!d consist in the construction, by the use 

~ of splints, wire, thread, paper, pasteboard, and clay, of the forms 
now prescribed in the course for drawing. 

Resolved, That in the Grammar Schools, the drawing should be modified 
so as to include drawing to scale, and corresponding constructive 
work should be added. 

Resolved, That in the Girls’ Grammar Schools, sewing should be taught 
from the Eighth to the Fourth Grades (inclusive). 

Resolved, That in the Girls’ Grammar Schools, cooking should be 
taught in the Third and Second Grades. 

Resolved, That in the Boys’ Grammar Schools, workshop instruction 
should be given from the Fifth to the First Grades (inclusive ). 
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PREPARED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


In SCHOOL COMMITTEE, Dec. 20, 1888. 
Ordered, That the Superintendent prepare the annual report and pre- 


- sent it to this Board for approval. SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 


In compliance with the above order the Superintendent here- 
with submits his fourteenth annual report, as the report of the 


School Committee for the year ending Dec. 31, 1888. 


SUMMARY OF. STATISTICS. 


I. — POPULATION. 
Population of Cambridge by the State census for1885. . . . . 59,660 


Estimated population of Cambridge . . 65,000 


Number of children in the city between five ) and fifteen years 3 of 
age, May 1, 1888, as reported by the Truant-Officers . . . . . 11,727 


II. — SCHOOLS. 


- 1 Latin School, with eight rooms. 
_1£English High School, with twelve rooms. 


8 Grammar Schools, with one hundred ten rooms. 
23 Primary Schools, with one hundred two rooms, 


_ 2 Evening Drawing Schools, with two rooms. 


1 Evening High School, with three rooms. 
_ 2 Evening Schools, with two rooms. 


Ay 


Pene.aunper. or Day Schools’ oe te Ae Cota ONG 33 


i Whole number of separaterooms .........4... 232 


a 


> vhs 


re For the English High School 
_ For the Grammar Schools 


' For the Primary Schools . Tid, dae Wen Rahie aig praise weak eae De ney ee 1 


III, —ScHoout Hovussks. 
For the Latin School 


For both Grammar and Primary Shoals 
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IV. — TEACHERS. 


Number of teachersin Latin School . .. . Sees aah 10 


Male teachers, 8; female teachers, 7. 


Number of teachersin English High School . ...... . 12 


Male teachers, 3; female teachers, 9. 


Number of teachers in Grammar Schools ... . Ses ie 115 


Male teachers, 11; female teachers, 104, 


Number of teachers in Primary Schools iets ‘ jak, 102 


Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools, 1887-88 . 


Average number of teachers in Evening Schools, 1887-88 .. . 15 


W hole number of teachers * in Day Schools, including the teacher 
of music, the teacher of drawing, and the secretary and libra- 


rian of the High Schools . . See: 241 
Number of teachers who have attended Normal Schools siege 1%5 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools . 155 


V.— PUPILS. 
Attendance at all the Day Schools, 1884 to 1888. 


Number of Pupils} Average Number | Average Daily Per cent 


Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 
1884 9,982 8,414 7,768 92.2 
1885 10,213 8,650 7915 91.5 
1886 11,012 9,246 8,530 92.2 
1887 11,157 9,429 8,672 92.0 
1888 11,496 9,756 8,964 91.9 


Attendance at the High Schools, 1884 to 1888. 
L. stands for Latin School, E. for English High School. 


Year Number of Pupils} Average Number | Average Daily Per cent 
f Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 
1885 499 482 434 94.0 
1886 561 490 467 95.3 
L, 196 L. 181 L. 175 L. 96.5 
1887 547 499 17 95.6 
EK. 351 E. 318 E. 302 KE. 95.1 
L. 247 L. 228 Ly 217 L. 95.1 
1888 590 532 507 95.2 
E. 343 E. 304 E. 290 E, 95.8 


* Temporary assistants and members of the training class are counted as seven 
eachers; the sum of their salaries being equal to the amount paid that number of regular 


teachers. 
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e . Attendance at the Grammar Schools, 1884 to 1888. 
so 
vm ir ee nee ma wR RIE RES STOPEA EESOR ASPRE id FORMER ATA PE EN PFE EIEN GERTNT ARPA SURENAAN SRE LE AYE RATATAT SW SEERA SALT + ATS 
2 ignmber af Pupite | a: N A Dail P t 
t. Year. | ""Rogistered’ | Belongiog. | Attendance, | of Attendance. 
ig My aL er hiatal Come Le ————_ | 
i 1884 4,363 3,848 8,593 93.8 
; 1885 4,562 4,119 8,816 92.6 
: 1886 5,121 4,440 4,152 93.5 
‘ | 
‘ 1887 5, 804 4,628 4,317 93.3 
1888 5,421 4,760 4,427 93.0 
Attendance at the Primary Schools, 1884 to 1888. 
| Vear Number of Pupils | Average Number | Average Daily Per cent 
Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 
1884 5,167 4,168 3,798 90.9 
4 1885 | 5, 152 4,069 3, 664 90.0 
1886 | 5,330 4,316 8,912 90,6 
1887 | 5,276 4,301 3,877 90.1 
f 1888 | 5,485 4,465 4,031 90.3 
Number of Pupils Graduated from, and Admitted to, the High 
Schools and the Grammar Schools, 1885 to 1888. 
. L. stands for Latin School, E. for English High Sehool. 
Tone | Graduated from |Admitted to High| Graduated from Admitted to 
| High Schools. Schools, Grammar Schools.;|Grammar Schools, 
| rot 
1885 | 72 239 308 1,103 
1886 | 61 198 278 1,165 
| A Grote L. 106 
1887 61 251 319 1,123 
| E. 49 E. 145 
Oia’? L. 69 
1888 | 279 361 1,222 
Mes} E. 42 E. 210 
Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Schools, with the 
Average Attendance, 1887-88. 
4 Number of Pupils . . . 336 | Average Attendance . . 149 
3 
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Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, | 
with the Average Attendance, 1884 to 1888. 


1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888, 
212 223 B98 72 234 216. 

| 
104 110 106 | 107 101 


Number of Pupils over Fifteen Years of Age belonging to the 
Day Schools on the First of May, 1884 to 1888. 


1887. 1888. 


668 695 | 739 836 917 


Number of Pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge, 
including the Parochial School, 1884 to 1888. 


1884. 1885. 1886. | 1887, 1888. 


1,869 1,865 1,858 1,651 1,785 


Table showing the Number in each Class in the Latin School, 
December, 1888. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
Vi ea ALR OM Re A a 22 14 36 .156 
BIO O IU a eigen sigue eg 19 11 30 .130 
REAM hs Tlie | aN 33 EAA 23 54 .233 
MROUT OM Ma tiea esuaiiy tile) tis 277 26 53 .230 
BPE iat Wek a adh Ne’ etiaes 35 23 58 .251 


Total . ail: ANh ak fait @ 134 97 231 | 


Boa DSO ety. Del inte AT ae ea aL ATP SS NOR) SATE La SA IL A 
bp vet at} Aly ae iat Ie a Py Shue Ta AY) bar rx : 
me 2 . ‘fab ; gee - «( 
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7 
able showing the Number in each Class in the English High 
he School, December, 1888. 
; 
‘= Class. Boys. Girls. Total. | Per cent. 
Me Bir  e  t9 40 59 163 
Meer second fh 35 49 135 
Mee Hird. oo. 6 ed 40 43 83 228 
Me SOULE le es Ys ; 83 89 AT 474 
Ss SS SSS if ali DN IAS i ce ae 
: POLIT Sete seer 4 186 207 363 | 

i 
} Table showing the Number in each Class in the Grammar 


Schools, December, 1888. 


= 
’ 


; | Class. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
: ERNE Pad contre tard Sy aun 182 270 | 452 .088 
i BON sya Meee yncge bs. 275 366 | 641 125 
, | 

' BEC e em Chie riais <5) + 399 485 | 834 162 
4 | 

4 AE) Cia tt ae aha TRO  AR 490 509 999 .195 

p ‘ { 

7 MAREE ST LL ete ede gid all 922 | 1,038 201 
ESO aa 558 | G18) bi ATG 229 
ota tives up R415 2,720 5,135 
. Table showing the Number in each Class in the Primary 

| Schools, December, 1888. 
c Class. Boys. Girls, Total. Per cent, 
: Pamper Po. tg hs 638 618 1,256 265 
N ALTERS Se a ee 670 643 1,313.0) }>..278 
; Me re SSS 1,145 1,019 2,164 | -457 
ate er esti) La | 8 458 2,280 4,738 

24 
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Summary of the School Census, as taken by the Truant 
Officers, May, 1888. 


[ The Statutes make it.the duty of the School Committee annually to ascertain the 
- names and ages of all persons belonging to their respective towns and cities on the first 
day of May, between the ages of five and fifteen years.] 


Namber of children in the city five years old or more, but less 


than fifteen. . . sh ewire 11,727 
Number in Public Schools five years ‘old or more, ‘put less than 

fifteen . . . 9,393 
Number in Private Schools five years old o or more, “put less than 

ices : 1,370 
Number not attending school five years old or more, ‘but less 

thaneight .. 548 
Number not attending school Sight years old or more, “but less 

than fourteen... 209 
Number not attending school fourteen years old or more, but 

less than fifteen . . . ‘ 207 
Whole number not attending school five years old or more, but 

less than fifteen . .. ; 964 
Number in the city five years old < or more, put less than s Six. 4 1,005 
Number in the city eight years old or more, but less than four- — 

Bea) oR ee Ae) ie Oo is ER A PR RNa ura) ELAN a eRe ya al SAL 7,252 


VI.— FINANCES. 


[For the financial year ending December 1, 1888.] 


Instruction/in the Day Schools... . 102. we. SITE, TIS 80 
Tree text-DGOks and supplies.) ses a 10,936 86 
PCT OT CaCO PEIN CS 00 el Hho cw. Si v0'2 Gaul, sayy gual Dagwleos We Noahs! cies eas 604 31 
Hvening Drawing SChoolsy. (6 6) 4. psoner ee set nen ee wee 1,403 07 
ESATA SSCLLOOLG i ives tig) Hants a Wyte Cy ods kulg eh were Glas hare Maheeaaane 848 50 
Industrial School. . . LO TIM IS NRA eh 411 59 
Care and repairs of School: houses. MMMM nae Ag Peg Mh cp ys an 86,063 73 
Land for the Peabody School-house ......... 6,825 00 
Expended on the Peabody School-house ....... 5,303 74 
Expended on the Putnam School-house . ....... 10,454 74 
Plumbing in the Webster School-house .. . : 2,029 87 
Expense in connection with the new High School- house * 100 00 

Total expenditures for all school purposes . . . . $250,755 21 


Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($914.11) and 

for tuition of non-resident pupils ($119.00), actual cost 

of the schools to thecity . .. ‘ ‘ . . $249,722 10 
Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1888 . . 62,450,040 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 
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F Cost of Instruction in the Day Schools, 1876 to 1888. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, and truant-officers.] 


Year. Whole Cost. Riveetueieee. Cost per Pupil, 
; 1876 $164,818 00 7,066 $23 32 
4 1877 151,946 65 7,139 21 28 
1878 136,491 20 7,028 i 19 42 
1879 132,570 49 6,957 19 05 
i 1880 180,871. 75 ety fh ys 18 17 
1881 182,501 10 7,484 17 82 
1882 137,328 55 7,898 17 38 
1883 144,457 60 8,194 17 63 
1884 | 152,290 62 8,414 18 09 
1885 158,640 13 | 8,650 18 33 
1886 | 165,277 42 9,218 17 92 
1887 | 172,135 06 9,429 18 25 
1888 | 175,773. 80 9,756 18 02 


Cost of the Day Schools, 1876 to 1888. 


(The expenditures for new school-houses are not included. ] 


! | Year. Whole Cost. sable Sieh reiran Cost per Pupil. 
1876 $200,894 09 7,066 $28 43 
1877 180,974 36 7,139 25 35 
1878 162,437 77 7,028 23 11 
a 1879 158,196 21 6,957 2273 
; 1880 158,967 56 7,175 21 45 
. 1881 158,282 84 1,434 21 29 
1882 166,230 52 7,898 21 04 
1883 177,149 93 8,194 21 62 
1884 208,234 56 8,414 24 15 
1885 206,806 09 8, 650 23, $0 
1886 207,536 46 9,218 22 51 
; 1887 222,679 10 9,429 23 61 
: 1888 225,408 57 9,756 23 10 
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Statistics taken from the Fifty-second Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the State Board of Education. 


a 
. jh 
tr ~ th! eee eee 


Number of cities and towns ; cities,* 25; towns, 326. . 351 
Number of public schools . . . 6,918 
Number of pupils of all ages in the public schools during 

the year... : 358,000 
Number of persons over ‘fifteen ‘years of age attending 

the public schools .. . : 29,543 
Per cent of attendance based A pOr the average member- 

STD elit 90 


Number of persons ‘employed as : teachers in ‘the public 
schools during the year : men, 1,010; women, 8,887 ; 


0) 25 ae 9,897 
Number of teachers who have graduated from. N ormal 

PCOS RES. Stiey og 2,677 
Average number of months the public schools have been 

ReDGLOP-TAG ONCE VEAL. 5 tes gh soe wt RL let eh oe 8.9 
Number of High Schools... ah he et eter a A 230 
Number of teachers in High Schools ASHEN BEN Ae eta Op RE 737 | 
Number of pupilsin High Schools . .. . ; 22,785 
Amount expended upon the public schools, exclusive of 

the expense of school buildings . . . . $5,934,198 59 
Cost of new school-houses, permanent improvements, 

and ordinary repairs . ... EECA TO 1,153,007 83 
Entire expenditure for public schoo! purposes fae ae 7,087,206 42 


Special Institutions. 


The State has provided for the care and instruction of the 
deaf children at the American Asylum in Hartford, the Clark 
Institution in Northampton, and the Horace Mann School in 
Boston. A special appropriation was made this year to the 
New England Industrial School for deaf mutes in Beverly. As 
in other years, provision has been made for the blind in the 
Perkins Institute in Scuth Boston, and for the feeble-minded in 
the School for Feeble-Minded in South Boston. 

The number of Massachusetts pupils, January 1, 1889, in the 
American Asylum was 51; in the Clark Institute, 74; in the 
Horace Mann School, 72; in the Perkins Institute, October 1, 
1888, 120; and in the School for Feeble-Minded, September 30 
1888, 160. 

The sums expended for these purposes during the year are: 
for the deaf, $28,838.58; for the blind, $30,000.00; for the 
feeble-minded, $25,000.00. 


*Including Quincy and Woburn. 
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A graduated Table in which the Cities in the State are Numerically 
to the Percentage of their Taxable Property 


Arranged according 


Appropriated to the Support of Public Schools for the year 1887-88. 


CITIES, 


NGO WOM veulsiateis plekwsieor as 
Cambridge isis denies ciel te 
Fall Rivet) osc. 
Northampton ......... 


Taunton........0. wie bane 
SAlCM ee see lesa 
TiO WELD oe as cre creraig beovaunererecorale 


New Bedford......0.....;. 
Lawrence 
Springfield.......... pages 
Newburyport 
Boston 


sees stesso eee2 0088 


eo ee eee er eee Beer reese 


of Middlesex County. 


23 a3 123 (188 
SS om —) 
se SSsaZ irs 
Re hey aa om Qs 
7 Soseo || 8 
2S CITIES. Ons ISS 
‘ > goin og i > 
2", $6668 li55 
Se Bape t ales. 
wee \25'o See ||ne2 
One o oe 
- Lane tra Spoed 2 
re Vt CAM ooo ce Sue ete ae $.004-38 14 
MIPPIBEY Mos So cksas ces ueteg ae 004-09 15 
3 |Gloucester ..:....-.005 005 004-01 16 
AOLELAVOPiOilh sc cyan ost beeies 003-65 17 
Dre V VW ODUM soc s acheive acoetevebtae 003-65 18 
6 |Somerville..... Sai nlole nie whee 003-44 19 
Te BItehOur ee woke ce sb ss oe 003-35 20 
Ser VVOPCCBtELl 6c 58 co clnicess oes 003-31 21 
ELEN EIR Ba 003-29 22 
10 {Malden......... Sr eke setiaes 003-28 23 
11 jChelsea..... Sst telat Goal wietn a 003-25 24 
DEPLELOUV OKO c.'ta's isons ove a plese 003-18 25 
AA TSPOCKLOIN Mae 'sus ae cece cones 003-17 
Towns and Cities 
x 22125 |F: 
a | Seta 'sn =| 
me | PSSeE |ip8 
oan Towns wEEES ||°3 
se SEN E lio e 
Te ined aoe [7s 
or Seee8 isk 
og. CITIES. Rap ba a SQ: 
8% Oa S3R ||, £2 
Sn SeSoan||oe- 
my Oy Fa 
PA MBTIDOTOULT 25 px. <0 Sane es $.005-46 28 
PT Wii Luis Sirti oe os, 004-38 29 
OPP PLONE HAIN Uso ne oe wet A sie 004-33 30 
PN LLC ee oa nib eke ieieiany Wade's 004-16 31 
S| Wakefield’... 2... .. 004-13 32 
MFT ANIDU 1 hie ois wn AW! a wpe el oha, 004-08 33 
I PECIELSOD sow ao itl eee we islon 004-06 34 
STATING CON.) ssc wot 003-89 35 
See AV OSCLOLGU cis 2 s'c vars eee ava pits 003-79 36 
A0nm North: Reading. |... ose. 003-77 37 
SPE ONCOICL: won ac bia wenae calico > 003-75 38 
POM RTAO DIIGO pois cjs'a oslo 'vs.oae'e 003-72 30 
MLNS OVE 1 0a ape epee a 003-66 40 
BaP RUC ATI T a! io, eaten s'¥.0 ip nielnn: sis 003-66 41 
TART EROMISCON os 0h acme a ae ce 003-65 42 
26 WODIIN shes 50:5 o's Abate pies 003-65 43 
TTORTA MCT iat enim na delcesjnine ania nso 003-62 44 
TRS PNeCOTONGss 656s. 5 vane os et ane 003-56 45 
19 RIT ae aisatea'a he's haa 003-55 46 
20 TNONESLOL, as cists nh Siva tice 003-47 . 47 
21 jChelmsford Wd ag alate cts 003-45 48 
OOO SOMOENVIIIO< sos. ess o'r 0 vee 003-44 49 
ot BEAMING NAM, bccn ce vecees 003-42 50 
24 |Boxborough..... nvldnnns os 003-41 51 
jy 25. |Melrose......... Berni cekes 003-41 52 
26 |Townsend ..... pean hats bi 003-41 53 
27 |Wayland....... De iaive Hg hkn s 003-37 54 


TOWNS 
AND 
CITIES. 
ATCCOTE Cui aie aale auaielele martes s 
SHITE Vt iets oeorees eee 
Matdeniceiee ci oe ae 
Sherborne ss vices eee 


Watertown) eccieiesns osawece 
Newton 
Cambridge 
Littleton 
Wilmingtony os sess sie anes 
Lexington 
Bedford 


eestor ee ee ae ses ases 
esse ee eee ae erase 


eeee eee 


eoet sere eee eeee 


eee re eee ee ese sees 


wae ee eet ea eeee see 


seer eeee 


DTACUGLS Wrooe eee thea te 
CATHIE aise cle factyrclae atace acalate 


DUISLADIO asa esasea saacass 


Burlington cess eee nas 
Billenicg. aeassaicenmas cas 
Tewksbury....ee.e-e- 
Sudbury. 2... .ecccesessnses 
Groton.... 
Lincoln 


eeeseeseeos 


eeee esse ee eee eeee 


Percentage of Valu- 


‘ation appropriated 
to Public Schools— 
equivalent to mills 
and hundredths of 


Percentage of Valu- 


ation appropriated 
to Public Schools— 
equivalent to mills 
and hundredths of 
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TABULAR VIEW 


OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE. 


JANUARY 1, 1889. 


Prepared by the Secrctary of the Schovl Committee. 


| 


No. of Scholars 


BMily Bee Pitkin ee tict » 620 
Ida G. Smith........... 620 
Carrie M. Williams..... 620 
James S. Barrell.. Hy 2,000 
Frederick 8, Cutter..... 1,000 
Ada H. Wellington.. 700 
Margaret B. Wellington 700 
Theresa C. Bartlett.. 620 
Susan F, Athearn...... 620 
Emily F. Damon........ 620 
Myre Tis: cau cae os 620 
Mary F. Emerson...... 620 
Clara A. Emerton...... 620 
Frances Fabyan.....-.. 620 
Estelle J. French....... 620 


798 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. Jan. 1. 1889, 
Latin School. — William F. Bradbury...| $3,000 231 
Theodore P. Adams.. 2,000 
Charles W. Parmenter. 1,250 
Helen M. Aibee.. 4 950 
Charlotte GC. Barrell. 950 
Marion Bradbury....... 75 
Caroline Drew......... 300 
Margarette M. Leighton 950 
Jennie §. Spring........ 950 
Mary ©. Warren........ 950 
English High. Prank (AcsHill ours: 3,000 363 
Edwin L. Sargent...... 2,000 
Charles F. Warner..... 1,500 
Emma F. AONE O at We eT EO 
Clara A. Armes.. eh 950 
Carrie Close.. ee 875 
Louisa P. Parker,...... 950 
Caroline A. Sawyer.. 950 
Emma A. Scudder.. 950 
Martha R. Smith....... 875 
Mariah Spares... fe. 6. 950 
Delia Stickney.......... 950 
Allston. Benjamin W. Roberts. . 2,000 571 
Mary ‘ds! Vintoniosscckn. 700 
Susan M. Nea DOs _ 520 
Sara A. Bailey.. te 620 
Mary) Blain: ctu in 620 
Mary M. Brigham...... 620 
Hattie B. Johnson.. ... 570 
Evelyn B. Kenney...... 620 
Celia F. MeFarland.. 620 


Melissa M. McKinley.. 620 
Harvard. 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools—Continued. 


:, 
sos 
% Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. Nee repel ly 
y 
: Harvard. Eliza 8. Getchell........ $ 620 
Cora E. Hosmer........ 620 
: Etta M. Houghton...... 620 
Harriet A. Townsend. .: 620 
. Hortense O. Young.....} 620 
2 Putnam. Thomas W. Davis...... 2,000 552 
im Frederick W. Eveleth.. 1,000 
‘ Eliza M. Hussey:....\.... 700 
i Annetta Bruce......... 620 
Lydia BY Colliers ec 470 
y Anna M. Dormer....... 570 
e. Surat ean Ver someete. 400 
f Sarah M. Grieves....... 620 
. Annie B. Josselyn...... 620 
§ Louise A. Keeler....... 570 
Augusta G. see, ni faphy 620 
Eliza. Paddack........ 620 
t Mary M. Sullivan.. ae er 520 
Alice LiieWatts ous aes 620 
Shepard. Edward O. Grover...... 2,000 586 
Nellie A. Hutchins..... 700 
Mary A. Bosworth..... 620 
Harriet V. Dever....... 470 ’ 
EKwma A. Falkner..... 570 
Emily F. Fessenden ... 620 
Harriet Foster.......... 620 
Bullen J Bante 620 
A. Estelle Ingraham.... 620 
. Flora C. Ingraham..... 620 
, Evelyn J. LuekOeiscsck 620 
dalla HO Osgood. 3.0 iw 620 
Clara A. Peterson...... 620 
Lizzie B. Shepherd..... 570 
j Thorndike. Ruel H. Fletener....... 2,000 538 
Lelia A. Mirick........... 700 
Emma F. Cogan........ 470 
Grace W. Fletcher...... 620 
Enima A. Hopkins...... 620 
Abby A. K. Howard.... 620 
KM lizabeth G. Hutchinson! 620 
Martha A. Martin...... 620 
Mary E. Nason......... 620 
Elizabeth P. Regal...... 620 
Abby: 8. Taylor sci" 620 
4 Laura S. Westcott...... 620 
Lydia A. Whitcher..... 620 
Washington. John W. Freese.. ...... 2,000 654 
Annie E. Whittier...... 700 
’ 5 Eldora J. Clark......... 620 
Lucy A. Downing....... 620 
MACY Gia oth Sewn a 620 
ACA RET Av sys oc yese aes 400 
Adeline M. Ireson...... 620 
Adelaide A. Keith...... 620 
Winifred L. Kinsley.... 400 
Margaret J. ma byt ulate 620 
a Hattie Shepherd. . aie 620 
vi 
a 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools.— Continued. | 


Names of Schools. 


Washington. 


Webster. 


Corlett. 


Agassiz. Verity. 


Boardman. 


Bridge. 
Cushing. 


Dana. 


Dunster. 


Felton. 
Gannett. 


Gore. 


Grammar. 


Teachers. 


Mary E. Stiles.. 


Abby M. Webb........ 
Mary A.Wheeler...... 


John D. Billings..... - 


Charles H. Morse....... 
Mary E. Towle......... 
Esther F. Hannum..... 


‘Marion H. Burnham.. 
‘Ella E. Buttrick.. 
Florence B. Chandler... 


Charlotte M. Chase..... 
Annie Marion Dow..... 
Susan I. Downs........ 
Josie F. Lamprey...... 


Anna §S. Lamson..... 


Georgia E. Lancaster.. 
Gertrude A. Long...... 
Clara E. Matchetc...... 
Alice C. Phinney....... 
Minnie V. Reid......... 
Mary A. Townsend..... 


Fannie P. Browning... 


Sarah: be Clarkuix. 0.0% 
Charlotte A. Ewell..... 


Maria L. Baldwin... 
Mary G. Carpenter. 


Emma A. Child........ 
Frances W. Dawson.... 


Moy A. 


Elizabeth J. Karcher. . 


C. Florence Smith...... 


Sarah E. Stewart... 


Elizabeth E. Dallinger 
Emily C. Dallinger..... 
Isadore I. Foster....... 
Eliza Dow Watson..... 
Maria F. Williams...... 
Brily Ji: Atlen. so ia. 
Cordelia J. French...... 
ATO WIR scree ee 
Susan E. Wyeth........ 
Nellie M. Colby........ 
Sarah J. Gunnison...... 
Louise M. Britton...... 
Fanny C. Hartwell..... 
Minnie F. Munroe...... 
Sarah J. A. Davis....... 
Anna M. Jones......... 


Abby 


Mary A. Rad 


Tewisein ae: 
Christine R. Denyven.. 
Mary Alice Gregg...... 
Nellie E. Hastings...... 


eee teaver 


Carrie H. Smith........ 
Frances E. Pendexter. . 
Addie M. Bettinson.... 
Anna E. Callahan...... 


~ 


Salaries, 


470 


620 
470 


630 
6 


620 


620 


No. of Scholars 
Jan, 1, 1889, 


830 


80 


| 131 
166 


426 
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‘Names of Schools, 


Gore.. 


Holmes. 
Lassell. 


Lowell. 


Mason. 
Otis. 


Riverside. 
Sargent. 
Stearns. 


; Tarbell. 


. : Grammar. 
_ Willard. }eriery 


Teachers. 


Elizabeth B. Gahm..... 
Katie L. McElroy...... 
Mary C. McNally....... 
Mary E. Mulloney...... 
S. Louise Regal........ 
EMMA Js HOSS. sy S 
Louise A. Stickney..... 
Marianne M. Webb.... 
Mary L. Bullard....... 
Ellen MiCyn ei vs 
Isabel Foster........... 


NAT AVERY oo) siloee fice 
Rose: Vs Collier; i. daca: 
Cora A. Reycroft....... 
Frances E. Whoriskey. 
Winona Abercrombie. . 
DUey BA Cyres wae ea 
Nellie F. McCarthy.... 
M. Lizzie Evans........ 


Josephine M. Doherty.. 
Elien N. Leighton...... 
Luella M. Marsh....... 
Ellen C. Walsh......... 
Kate F. Wellington.... 
Charlotte E. Jewel..... 
Lucy C. Wyeth......... 
Margaret Kidd......... 
Margaret T. Burke..... 
Harriet N. Keyes....... 
Julia A. Robinson...... 
Elizabeth A. Tower.... 
Amanda M. Alger...... 
Mary A. Burke......... 
Pla B. Coyese de csc ue. 
Mary A. Brown........ 
Christina D. Barbey.... 
Thyra C. Kalberg...... 
Eula M> Teaver. os... 
Helen M. Ward........ 
Maria J. Bacon......... 
Ellen A. Cheney........ 
[EwarA. Tavloriisvci a: 
Emma J. Young....... 
Mary A. Davis......... 
Charlotte E. Hezlitt.... 
Annie L. Reilly........ 


Amelia Wright......... 


S. N. Chamberlain..... 
Belle F. Gulliver....... 
Julia S. Gushee......... 
Mary E. G. Harrington 
Louise W. Harris...... 


Salaries. 


Tabular View of the Public Schools—Continued. 


16 


No, of Scholars 
Jan, 1, 1889, 


i81 


/ 243 


90 


99 


198 


187 


206 
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Tabular View of the Public Schools—Continued. 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries, |No- of Scholars 


Jan. 1, 1889, 
Willard. Kate M. Lowell........ 620 
S. Agnes Mulloney..... 470 
THOU OLS ss roe ee 620 
Mary E. Sawyer........ 620 
Grace R. Woodward.... 620 
PAUL NY TID eh sas ese 620 
Wyman. Fannie E. M. Dennis... 650 228 
M. Jennie Biddle....... 570 
M. Carrie Dickman..... 620 
Georgiana B. Dutcher.. 620 
is Mary M. Gilman....... 620 Rae 
. rammar 
Wellington Primary. Herbert H. Bates...... 2,000 i 198 
Ella C. Whitney........ 1,000 
Training Class....... gt 3,000 
TEACHER OF SINGING—Nathan Lincoln... . . . $1,700 
SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS— 
BEALCVe Ta Ee DOT GU! oli a Wan sce Dua atethis & Mais ee eee a cekeeages 500 
SUPERINTENDENT—Francis Cogswell ....... 8,000 


PANT IONE AST L OTL, 15.) ELUDDATOC. com ol er castiesti ele to er en 1,500 


The Wellington School is a training school, composed of grammar and primary 
scholars, taught by young ladies, graduates of Normal Schools {and candidates for the 
office of teacher, under the direction and with the assistance of the master of the school 
and his assistant, 

Temporary assistants and members of the Training Class are counted as seven 
teachers, the sum of their salaries being about equal to the amount paid to that number 
of regular teachers, 


The post-office addresses of the several schools are as follows :— 


CAMBRIDGE—Washington*, Agassiz, Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, Riverside. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT—Latin, English High, Allston*, Harvard*, Webster*, Boardman, 
Bridge, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Mason, Sargent, Stearns, Tarbell, Wellington, 
Willard. 


East CAMBRIDGE—Putnam*, Thorndike*, Gore, Lassell, Otis, 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE—Shepard*, Reed, Wyman, 


Mount AuBURN—Corlett*, Cushing. 


* Grammar Schools. 
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Summary. 


Number of pupils in Latin School . . : 
Number of pupils in English High School : 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools 


Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1888 


Increase . 


Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1880 (inclusive) . 


Increase of pupils, 1881 
Increase of pupils, 1882 
Increase of pupils, 1883 
Increase of pupils, 1884 
Increase of pupils, 1885 
Increase of pupils, 1886 
Increase of pupils, 1887 
Increase of pupils, 1888 


Number of Schools . 
Number of School-rooms . 
Number of Teachers . 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


Latin School .. ea oe OTE OD For each pupil : 
English High School bafule enna A. 04p4 00 fSeilNine 
Grammar Schools ... . . ’ 77,290 50 eet os 
Primary Schools . .. . . 63,141 80 PPaeNaatne “ 
Teacher of Singing ... . 1,700 00 

Teacher of Drawing. . . . 510 00 

Superintendent ..... 3,000 00 

MMI ain oh ie ei ca. sess POCO: OD 


ny ae eres 


$173,397 80 For each pupil . 


Cost of instruction in Evening Schools 
Cost of instruction in Drawing Schools . 
Salaries of three Truant Officers . 


17 


$52 86 
38 69 
15 05 
13 34 


$16 57 


$1,058 00 


. 1,850 00 
. 2,700 00 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
registered is 889; in the average number belonging, 328; in 
the average daily attendance, 292. In the per cent of attend- 
ance there has been a decrease of one-tenth of one per cent. The 
number belonging to the schools in December, 1887, was 10,289; 
in December, 1888, 10,462; an increase of 178. The entire cost of 
the day schools, excluding the expenditure for new school-houses 
and new furniture, exceeds that of last year by $2,729.38, while 
the cost per pupil is less by 51 cents. In the entire cost of in- 
struction the increase is $3,638.74, but in the cost per pupil it 
is less by 23 cents. While Cambridge expends a large amount for 
her schools, there are two hundred and twenty-four towns and cities 
in the State which make a larger expenditure in proportion to 
their wealth. In a list of the twenty-five cities, arranged numeri- 
cally according to the percentage of their taxable property-appro- 
priated to the support of public schools for the year 1887-88, 
Cambridge is the fifteenth, and compared with the fifty-four towns 
and cities of our county, Cambridge is the thirty-fourth. Ina 
list of the towns and cities of the State, arranged numerically 
according to the sum appropriated for each child between five 
and fifteen years of age, Cambridge is the thirty-erghth. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the fifty-second annual report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Education. 


School Accommodations. 


It is unnecessary to refer to the needs of the High Schools, for 
already plans have been authorized for a new building for the 
English High School, and when this is completed the Latin 
School will find ample room for years to come in the building 
now occupied by the English High School. 

The Peabody school-house on Linnean Street will undoubt- 
edly be completed in season for use at the opening of the 
schools in September. The Committee will then be able to give 
relief to the schools in Wards V. and I. As an experiment 
in this city, the Committee on Public Property has decided to 
adopt in heating and ventilating this building the system 
known as the Smead System. 


Son ee 


+. 
a 
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In Ward IV. the school accommodations are insufficient. 
One class belonging to the Webster School occupies the ward- 
room; two classes are in the Willard school-house; and a 
hundred children living in the ward attend the Harvard School. 
The ward-room is not a suitable place for a school; and one 
of the two rooms at the Willard school-house occupied by pupils 
of the grammar grade is now needed for a primary class, and in 
April the other will be needed. The Harvard school-house 
contains sixteen class-rooms with a seating capacity for 760 
pupils, two of the rooms seating only thirty-seven pupils each. 
There are at the present time 798 pupils belonging to the 
school, platform desks being used in most of the rooms. It is 
evident that the Harvard School has reached its limit as to 
numbers, and that provision should be made for the constant 
increase in its attendance. For the past four years the average 
increase has been thirty-two pupils a year. 

In the opinion of the Committee, a new school-house in Ward 
IV. will best meet the requirements for school accommodations 
in both wards. By the withdrawal from the Harvard School of 
the children living in Ward IV., sufficient room will be made 
for the probable increase in the number of pupils attending that 
school for at least two or three years. 

As the Mason school-house is one of the oldest in the city, 
and as the land on which it stands is valuable, it may be 
advisable, when the new school-house is completed, to dis- 
continue that school and place the pupils attending it in the 
schools most accessible to them. 

For many years the old Putnam school-house in Ward III. 
has been considered unsuitable for school purposes. The rooms 
are small and have no provision for ventilation of any practical 
value, and the plan of the building is such as to cause serious 
apprehension in case of fire. Two years ago the City Council 
gave the subject of schoo] accommodations in this ward careful 
consideration, and the decision was that the Putnam school- 
house should be torn down and a new one of larger dimensions 
erected on the same site. That this might be done with the 
least interruption to the work of the school, the new house was 
so planned as to make it practicable to build a section of it 
before it was necessary to demolish the old one. This section 
has been built, but the old house stands; and its use is more: 
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objectionable than ever before, light and air being cut off by 
the new part. 

In 1888 an act was passed by the legislature which was 
intended to secure proper sanitary provisions and ventilation in 
public buildings and school-houses. If this act is enforced, the 
city will be obliged either to abandon this house for school 
purposes or to expend a considerable sum of money to remedy 
the evils which exist. Is it not in the interest of economy, 
therefore, as well as fur the health of the children, that the 
original plan be carried out without further delay ? 


Changes in the Corps of Teachers. 


Resignations and appointments have been as follows :— 

Latin School —1 resignation, 2 appointments. 

English High School — 2 resignations, 2 appointments. 

Grammar Schools — 8 resignations, 9 appointments. 

Primary Schools —7 resignations, 9 appointments. 

The number of changes during the year has been less than 
usual, but several of the teachers who have resigned had ren- 
dered faithful service to the city for many years. One vacancy 
was caused by death. Miss Mary H. Ross, the principal of the 
Tarbell School, was suddenly stricken down in the school-room 
while busy at her work. This occurred on a Friday afternoon, 
and on the following Sunday she died. Miss Ross was a grad- 
uate of our High School and of owr former Training School, 
and was a teacher of rare excellence. She not only taught well 
but governed well, and the secret of her power was in the 
kindness of her heart. 


Free Text-Books and Supplies. 


At the meeting of the Board in October Mr. Barnes, for the 
Committee on Supplies, submitted a detailed report of the 
expenditures of that Committee for the year. 

This report was accepted, and it was voted that it be 
incorporated in the annual report of the School Committee. 
The report, with the omission of the names of the firms and 
individuals among whom the expenditures were divided, is as 
follows : — 

The Committee on Supplies begs leave to submit the 
following report of its doings for the school year ending July 3, 
1888 : — 


le ti 


se | 
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Stock on hand July 1,1887 . .. . 1S Ra a $1,894 24 
Purchases and expenditures to July 3, 1888 CO gEN white 11,102 79 
LOGRL RN) 35) SS Reta aN Hal Fe ra rary $12,997 03 
Cost of books and materials abld, Bie nha Vitel dina Wari Syeeeten e 
Delivered to the Overseers of the Poor. ..... 15 04 
Delivered to Schools and Officers . . .... . . 11,014 40 
tl 11,265 20 
SLOCE ON NANG JULY 'S, A888 aie civ iret ke $1,731 83 


The purchases and expenditures have been : — 


For text books .... o WINDS HRS VANS WT Can heath st sina ka ten eae OO IGS 
Miscellaneous supplies | Dat Sahar Cer yl: ot 65 8b 
(Stationery, Blank Books, Writing Books, yea wince Books, etc.] 

Vesk and reference HOOKS eso sis ale, acne aia 449 88 

. Apparatus and furnishings. . . ee OI ity AL 688 16 
Expressage ($164.80); printing ($138. 70) ahi eat ee 303 50 
Diplomas ($121.76); repairing books Mae Daye ia tis 214 00 
MADIGS DIANOS -\/0¥ Hea ys u's ERT 14 00 
$11,102 79 


Deducting the amount collected for damages ($88.39), the 
net cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies has 
been as follows: — 


Average per pupil. 
Net Expense. 


1887-88. | 1886-87. 
High SChoolsins 35.5 oes $2,200 36 $3 94.4 $3 84.2 
Grammar Schools........ 6,337 54 1 36.7 1°36.3 
Mixed Schools........... 715 36 95.3 73.6 
Primary Schools........ 1,045 87 24 19.7 
Evening Schools......... 39 18 
Evening Drawing School 157 04 

| Industrial School......... 54 62 
Officers of the Board.... 112 56 
Miscellaneous Expenses. 351 87 


{Expressage, Printing, etc.] 


The average expense per pupil for four years has been: 
for 1888, $1.068 ; for 1887, $1.051; for 1886, $1.17; for 1885, 
$1.88. 
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This shows an increase over last year of .017 per pupil, 
which is very small in view of the fact that many of the text- 
books were on their fourth year of service. In its report of 
1884 the Committee estimated the average service of the text- 
books at four years; but thanks to the excellent care taken by 
the teachers and the children, and the thorough supervision of 
the Agent of the Committee, a large proportion of the books 
purchased in 1884 has been found in suitable condition for the 
fifth year’s service. In this connection the following data may 
be of interest: 

During the four years the free text-book law has been in 
force, the Committee has supplied the High Schools with 7,600 
text-books, and of these only 170, about 2.4 per cent, have been 
discarded as unfit for further service. The Grammar Schools 
have been supplied with 389,547 text-books, and of these 1,069 
(about 2.7 per cent) have been discarded. The Primary 
Schools have had 18,273 text-books, and of these 1,284 (about 9.6 
per cent) have been thrown out. Of the 1069 books discarded 
from the Grammar Schools 702 were Readers, and of the 1,284 
books discarded from the Primary Schools 1,169 were also 
Readers, all of which have been used as exchanges, in part 
payment for the new Readers supplied in their stead. In the 
Primary Schools 45 books have been unaccountably lost; in 
the Grammar Schools 24; and in the High Schools none. The 
Committee cannot say how many of the discarded books have been 
taken from those purchased in 1884, but it is interesting to 
note that the whole number of books discarded (during the four 
years) is only 9.2 per cent of the number purchased at that 
time. In the light of these facts, too much praise can hardly be 
given the teachers for the unceasing efforts they have made, 
and the pains they have taken, to aid the Committee in protect- 
ing the property of the City, as well as for the cheerful and will- 
ing spirit they have manifested in performing the additional duties 
which have been thrust upon them by this free text-book law. 

The Committee desires also to express its high appreciation 
of the faithful, painstaking, and conscientious manner in which 
the Agent has performed the laborious duties of his office. 

One not familiar with the many details attending the business 
of this Committee can have little idea of the amount of work 
which devolves upon the Agent. 


r 
NE a a fe ee 
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In closing this report, the Committee deems it proper to call. 
the attention of the Board to the fact that since the passage 
of the free text-book law there has been a marked falling-off in 
the lasting qualities of some of the books now on our list. The 
Committee on Supplies must, of necessity, buy for the schools 
such text-books as have been, or may be, adopted by the Board ; 
but it is certainly worth while for the Board to consider the 
serviceability of a book in connection with its desirability as a 
text-book. When it is found that copies of a book purchased 
in 1884 are in better condition in 1888 than copies of the same 
book purchased in 1887, it would seem advisable to take some 
steps to insure better workmanship in the make-up of the book. 


Text-books and Course of Study. 


Text-books adopted during the year: — 

For the Latin School,— Avery’s Elements of Physics; 
Gage’s Introduction to Physical Science; Jungfrau von 
Orleans; Hill’s Lessons in Geometry for Beginners; Die 
braune Erica; and Sheldon’s Studies in Greek and Roman 
History. 

For the English High School,— Avery’s Elements of Physics ; 
Gage’s Introduction to Physical Science; Jungfrau von 
Orleans: Hill’s Lessons in Geometry for Beginners; How we 
are Governed, by Miss Dawes; and Die braune Erica. 

For the Grammar and Primary Schools, — 

Little Daffydowndilly and other Stories; Stickney’s Third 
Reader; Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English; Sea-Side and 
Way-Side; Mason’s New First Music Reader; and Mason’s 
New National Music Charts. ; 

Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories, and the Third 
Reader were adopted for use in the Grammar Schools, the Third 
Reader being already authorized for use in the Primary Schools. 
The other books and the charts are to be used in either grade, 
as they may be found serviceable. 

Changes in the course of study : — 

German has been introduced into the Latin School as an 
optional study in place of French. 

A three-years course has been arranged for the pupils 
attending the English High School who are connected with the 
Manual Training School. 
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The course for the Grammar Schools has been wholly revised, 
the changes being principally in the arrangement of the 
subjects in arithmetic and geography, and in the lessening of 
the number of subjects in arithmetic on which an examination 
is required for promotion. The course for the Primary Schools 
remains unchanged. 

For a list of the text-books used in the schools, and for the 
courses of study, see the Appendix to this report. 


Music. 


The plan adopted in 1887, by which the singing-master gave 
instruction in the Grammar Schools during the morning sessions, 
and in the Primary Schools during the afternoon sessions, proved 
so satisfactory that it has been continued. During the year the 
New First Reader and the New Series of Charts of the National 
Music Course have been substituted for the old First Reader 
and Charts, and now the several classes of the Grammar ana 
Primary Schools are supplied as follows: The Independent 
Music Reader is in the hands of the first, second, and third 
classes of the Grammar Schools, and the third class is also 
supplied with Carey’s Graded Exercises. The fourth class 
retains the Intermediate Reader. The fifth and sixth classes use 
the New Second Reader and the New Second Series of Charts. 

In the Primary Schools, the second class is supplied with the 
New First Series of Charts; and the first class, with the same 
charts, and also with the New First Reader. 

The introduction of the new books and charts made it 
important that the teachers should receive instruction in the 
methods of using them. The Committee on Music, therefore, 
decided to have the teachers meet the singing-master at 
convenient times and places for this purpose. 

Several meetings have been held for the teachers of the 
Primary Schools, but the books and charts were introduced so 
late in the year as to leave no time for the meetings of the 
Grammar School teachers. 

As members of the Committee and other persons interested 
in the teaching of music may desire to be present when the 
singing-master gives his lessons, the ‘“ Time-Schedule ” for the 
Grammar Schools for the six months beginning January 2, 1889, 
is here given : — ; 
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Time Schedule for Music Lessons. 
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Drawing. 


The work in this department was interrupted in the middle 
of the year in two ways: (1) by the resignation of Miss 
Balch, the special teacher of drawing, who received an appoint- 
ment in the Oswego Normal School, New York, at an increase 
of salary ; (2) by a delay in procuring books, the question 
being whether Prang’s Shorter Course should be substituted for 
his series known as the American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. Under the supervision of Miss Balch, which extended 
over a period of three and a half years, the work in drawing 
was systematized and improved, and by her resignation the city 
loses the services of an efficient teacher. Her place has not yet 
been filled, as the question of appointing a Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, who should have charge of the work in the evening schools 
as well as in the day schools, has been under consideration. 


The Wellington School. 


[This is the Cambridge Training or Practice School.]} 


This school was opened in September, 1884, and differs from 
the other schools in this respect, —all the classes are taught by 
young teachers. Their work, however, is done under the imme- 
diate supervision of a master and a female assistant, who are 
held responsible for the instruction and management of the 
school. 

The object in conducting a school on this plan is to give our 
Cambridge young women who desire to teach, and who have 
made special preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain 
experience under conditions favorable to their own success, and 
without prejudice to the interests of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English High School or of the Latin School, 
who have also graduated from one of our State Normal Schools 
or from the Boston Normal School, will be preferred candidates 
for the position of teacher in this school. Other persons of 
equal attainments may be elected. 

The required term of service is one year, and all teachers 
accepting positions do it with the understanding that they will 
remain for this length of time, unless excused by the Committee 
on the Training Class. 
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The money compensation for service is two hundred dollars 
per annum. 

The school contains all the classes of the primary grade, with 
the third, fourth, fifth and sixth classes of the grammar grade, 
the number of pupils being about five hundred. 

_ The Committee on the Training Class is authorized in the 
management of this school “to expend for salaries, in its dis- 
cretion, an amount not exceeding the aggregate maximum 
salaries paid to female teachers for the instruction of the same 
number of pupils in the Primary and Grammar Schools.” 

It is now four full years since the establishment of this school 
and up to the present time (December 31) forty-five teachers 
have either completed the required term of service, or have 
been excused under the rules that they might accept permanent 
positions. Of this number there are only three residing in 
_ Cambridge who have not obtained schools, and two of these are 
recent graduates. 

These statements in regard to the appointments of the grad- 
uates of the Training School are given, because it is sometimes 
said that our Cambridge girls do not have an opportunity to 
teach in our schools; while the fact is, that the number of 
Cambridge girls who have given themselves special preparation 
for the work of teaching, and have shown aptitude for it, is not 
equal to the demand. 


Manual Training Class. 


The Manual Training School, to which classes from the 
grammar schools have been sent for a portion of each year since 
1884, has been discontinued in order that the experiment of 
instruction in manual training as a part of the public school 
system may be tried upon a broader basis, and under more 
favorable circumstances, in connection with the Manual Training 
School established and maintained by Mr. Rindge. 

By the concurrent action of the Committee of this school and 
the School Committee, the following arrangements were made : 
Boys admitted to the English High School are permitted to 
elect the course of study which provides for instruction in the 
Manual Training School. This course is arranged for three 
years, and gives two hours a day to recitations in the High 
School, and three hours a day to work in the Manual Training 
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School, — one hour in drawing and two hours at the bench. No 
pupil is allowed to take that part of the course assigned to one 
school without taking the part assigned to the other; and to 
maintain his standing in either school, the pupil must conduct 
himself honorably and do satisfactory work in the other. 

The number of pupils who have entered upon this combined 
course of study is sixty-two. They are divided into three sec- 
tions, each section having its own company organization and its 
own times for duty in each school. So far there has been no 
serious difficulty in the management of the class, notwithstand- 
ing it is under the control of two distinct bodies. The reason 
is, the controlling powers are in perfect agreement. 

For the course of study in this school see the Appendix to 
this report. 


Evening High School. 


Chapter 236 of the Acts of 1886 provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of evening high schools as follows: 


1. Every city of fifty thousand or more inhabitants shall 
establish and thereafter annually maintain an evening high 
school in which shall be taught such branches of learning as the 
school committee thereof may deem expedient, whenever fifty 
or more residents, fourteen years of age or over, who desire 
and, in the opinion of the school committee, are competent to 
pursue high school studies, shall petition in writing for an 
geet high school and certify that they desire to attend such 
school. 

2. The school committee shall have the same superintend- 
ence over such schools as they have over day schools; may 
determine the term or terms of time in each year and the hours 
of the evening during which such schools shall be kept, and 
may make such regulations as to attendance thereat as they 
may deem proper. 


At the meeting of the School Committee in September, 
petitions were presented for the establishment of an evening 
high school. These petitions were referred to a joint com- 
mittee consisting of the members of the High School Committee 
and the Committee on Text Books, with instruction that they 
fix a standard for admission to an evening high school, and that 
they ascertain the qualifications of the petitioners “to pursue 
high school studies.” 
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This Committee reported at the meeting of the Board in 
October, that at least fifty of the signers were qualified to enter 
upon high school work. The report was accepted, and was 
ordered to be sent, with the petitions, to the City Council. In 
compliance with the statute, the City Council at once estab- 
lished a school, and made provision for its maintenance. As 
the arrangements for the school were not completed until nearly 
the middle of December, it was decided to postpone the time of 
opening it until after the Christmas holidays. 


Evening Schools. 


The provisions for these schools was the same as had been 
made for several years. The school in Ward III. occupied 
the ward-room, and that in Ward IV. the room in which 
the Evening Drawing School is held. The attendance was as 
follows: number belonging to the school in Ward III. and 
present more than two sessions, 2138; in Ward IV., 148. 
“Average attendance in Ward III., 83; in Ward IV., 66 
Average number of pupils to a teacher in Ward III., 8.3; in 
Ward IV., 10.4. From year to year the Committee has 
referred to the unsuitable and insufficient accommodations for 
evening schools. In future reports no such reference can justly 
be made, for the City Council, through the Committee on 
Public Property, has made provision for the lighting of as many 
school rooms as shall be needed for evening use. No better 
accommodations can be desired than are now enjoyed by the 
pupils of the evening schools for 1888-89. 


Evening Drawing Schools, 1887-88. 


As was said last year, these schools are accomplishing all 
that can reasonably be expected while they are confined to 
their present accommodations. Additional rooms are needed 
in order to admit of proper classification. It is also desirable 
that a course of study be prepared, so that persons may know 
before joining the schools what subjects are taught, and the 
order in which they are taken up. 

The average attendance for the fifty sessions was: free-hand 
class, 62, with three assistant teachers ;_ mechanical class, 39, 
with two assistant teachers. Number between the ages of 
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twenty and thirty, 62; between the ages of thirty and forty, 15; 
High School pupils, 30. 


The Appendix to this Report. 


From year to year there has been an increasing demand upon 
the time of the Superintendent for information relating to the 
schools. Much of this information is already in print, but not 
in convenient form for use, being scattered through various 
reports and among separate papers and cards. In the interest 
of economy, therefore, if time is money, the Superintendent has 
collected and classified the information most frequently sought, 
and recommends that it be printed as an appendix to this 
report. 


In ScHooL ComMITTEE, February 21, 1889. 


Voted, That the report prepared and read by the Superinten- 
dent be adopted as the annual report of the School Committee 
for 1888, and that the Secretary be authorized to append the 
names of the Board thereto. 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 
Secretary. 


Members of the School Committee for 1iSS8S8. 


WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, Chairman ex officio. 
JOHN L. HILDRETH, PATRICK J. FINNIGAN, 
EDWARD H. HALL, RICHARD J. McKELLEGET, 
ALICE M. LONGFELLOW, WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, 
PHEBE M. KENDALL, ASA P. MORSE, 


JAMES L. PAINE, MOSES D. CHURCH, 
ALPHONSO E. WHITE, WILLIAM A. START, 
FELIX CONLAN, ALBERT M. BARNES, 


GEORGE A. ALLISON. 
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COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR 


THE CAMBRIDGE LATIN SCHOOL. 


THE Course of Study is almost wholly decided, not only in 
the subjects studied, and the extent in which they are studied, 
but also in the place in the curriculum and the text books used, 
by the Requirements for Admission to Harvard College. The 
Course is also of necessity, slightly varied, as the ability of the 
class varies. What is not done in one year must be done in the 


next. 
V. CLASS (ist year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Collar and Daniell’s Book 
for Beginners, entire. 
Mathematics, five times a week during the year. 
(a) G. A. Hill’s Geometry for Beginners, the first two months. 
(b) Algebra, through Affected Quadratic Equations, five times a 
week for the last eight months; the Metric System. 
History of England, three times a week for the first six months. 
English, three times a week during the year. Chittenden’s English 
Composition; Scott’s Lady of the Lake; Written Exercises. 
Physiology and Hygiene, three times a week the last four months. 


LV. CLASS (2d year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Nepos’ Lives of Miltiades 
and Themistocles ; Ceesar’s Gallic War, Four Books; Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 

French, four times a week during the year. Bocher’s Otto’s French 
Grammar, Part 1; Worman’s First French Book; Peppino; 
Siége de Berlin. 

German, five times a week during the year. Half of Collar’s Eysen- 
bach’s Lessons; Worman’s First German Book ; Hoher als die 
Kirche ; Die braune Erica. 
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Geometry, five times a week for the first five months. 

Physics, five times a week for the last five months. 

English, two exercises a week for the year. Webster’s First Bunker 
Hill Oration ; Shakespere’s As You Like It; Scott’s Marmion ; 
Irving’s Alhambra; Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables; 
Written Exercises. 


ITI. CLASS (8d year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Cesar’s Gallic War for the 
first two months; Virgil’s Mneid for the last eight months, 
Books L, II., IIL., 1V.; Latin Grammar. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. White’s Greek Lessons, tifty- 
one Lessons. Chapters I., I1., III., of Book I. of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. 

French, five times a week during the year. Bocher’s Otto’s Grammar, 
Part II. ; Le Conscrit; La Tulipe Noire; French Composition 
(Anecdotes); Memorizing of Anecdotes; Sight Reading. Or 
German in 1889-90. 

English, once a week during the year. Julius Cesar (Shakespere); 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration; Hawthorne’s House of 
the Seven Gables; Irving’s Alhambra. Written Essays on 
each of these works. 


Some of these books are the same as those for the IV. class, because these are 
required of this class by Harvard College, and they have not read them before. 


IT. CLASS (4th year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Virgil’s Aineid, Books V., 
VI., VII.; Nepos’ Lives of Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, 
Pausanius, Cimon, Alcibiades, Lysander, Thrasybulus; Sal- 
lust’s Catiline (at Sight); Parts of Sallust, Nepos, and Cesar ; 
Jones’ Latin Composition, 40 Exercises; Latin Grammar. 
Written Exercises in Latin Grammar, or Latin at Sight, once ~ 
a week. : 

Greek, five times a week during the year. Goodwin’s Greek Reader to 
Page 110; Greek Grammar; Jones’ Greek Composition, 10 


exercises. Written exercises in Greek Grammar, or Greek at — 
Sight, once a week the last four months. 


French, every other day during the year. Mlle. de la Seiglitre; 
L’Avare ; Les Femmes Savantes: French Composition (Anec- J 
dotes); Sight Reading; French Grammar. Or German in J 
1890-91, q 

Physics, every other day during the year. The Forty Experiments { 
required for admission to Harvard College. 
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Ancient History, Greece and Rome, every other day during the year. 

Algebra, every other day during the year. Written examinations once 
a week during the last five months. 

English, once a week during the year. Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration ; Thackeray’s English Humorists; George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner; Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables. Written 
essays on each of these works. 


I. CLASS (5th year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Virgil’s Aneid, Books VIIL., 
IxX., X., XI, XII., and the Bucolics and the Georgics; 
Cicero, twelve orations, of which two are at Sight. Also 
Written Exercises twice a week during the year in Latin 
Composition (including the review of Nepos for written work), 
or Latin at Sight. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. Herodotus, contained in the 
last eighty pages of Goodwin’s Greek Reader; Homer, I., ILI., 
IlI., and 1V., of which IV. is at sight; Hellenica, the first 
five Chapters of Book I. at Sight; Jones’ Greek Composition, 
last 30 exercises. Also Written Exercises once a week during 
the year in Prose Composition, Greek Grammar, or Greek at 
Sight. 

Geometry, every day during the first five months; every other day the 
last five months. Also Written Exercises, including original 
demonstrations, once a week during the year. 

English, once a week during the first five months ; twice a week during 
the last five months. This includes reading (for the first time, 
or in review) all the books in English required for admission to 
Harvard College. For 1889 these are, Shakespere’s Julius 
Cesar, and As You Like It; Gray’s Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard; Scott’s Marmion; Johnson’s Lives of Swift and 
Gray ; Thackeray’s English Humorists; Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels; Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice ; Scott’s Rob Roy, 


Written Essays on each of these works. Correction of False 
Syntax. 


This Course of Study gives for the I., III., [V., and V. classes 
four recitations a day Mondays, and three a day the rest of 
the week; for the II. Class, five for Mondays, and four a day 
for the rest of the week. The extra time assigned to the II. 
class is necessary for a proper preparation for the Requirements 
for admission to Harvard College in the Preliminary Examina- 
tion. Those who succeed in passing the “ Eight-Hour Re- 
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quirements ” in their Preliminaries have less work left for 
the last year. Those who fail to pass any one or more of their 
Preliminaries have as hard a year the last as the last but one. 
Some prefer to put a part of the work of the last year but one into 
the last year. Of the present I. class who took the Preliminaries 
last June, there are ten who put over a part of the II. class work 
to this year. Those who are good students and willing to work 
can complete the Five Years’ Course in four years. In the class 
that entered College last June there were five such; in the 
present I. class there are two; in the II. five; in the III. 
thirteen ; and in the V. seven, who are trying to complete the 
course in four years. Those who do this usually stand at, or 
near, the head of their classes. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


English Literature. Chittenden’s English Composition; Lockwood’s 
Lessons in English ; Strang’s Exercises in English ; Emerson’s 
Culture and Eloquence; Alexander’s Feast; Bracebridge Hall ; 
English Humorists; Eighteenth Century Essays; Gray’s 
Select Poems ; Macaulay’s Poems; Modern British Essayists ; 
Paradise Lost; Pope’s Essay on Man; Pride and Prejudice ; 
Marmion; Quentin Durward; Rob Roy; The Abbot; The 
Lady of the Lake; Sir Launfal; Six Chief Lives of the Poets; 
She Stoops to Conquer ; The Deserted Village; The Traveller ; 
The Vicar of Wakefield ; As You Like It; Julius Cesar; Mac- 
beth ; Merchant of Venice; Twelfth Night ; Twice Told Tales ; 
The House of the Seven Gables; The Alhambra; Silas Marner; 
Gulliver’s Travels; Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 

French. Worman’s First French Book; Otto’s French Grammar ; 
La Petite Grammaire ; Blouet’s Primer of French Composition ; 
Gase’s French Dictionary; L’Avare; La Chrestomathie 
Moderne ; Le Conscrit; Les Femmes Savantes; Le Roi des 
Montagnes; Le Siége de Berlin; La Tulipe Noire; Mlle. de 
la Seigliére ; Péppino. 

Latin. Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book ; Jones’s Latin Com- 
position; Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar; Allen & 
Greenough’s Cesar; Allen & Greenough’s Cicero; Allen & 
Greenough’s Ovid; Allen & Greenough’s Virgil; Chase & 
Stuart’s Cornelius Nepos, and Sallust. For Sight Reading, 
Harper’s Text Editions of Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil. 
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Greek. White’s Greek Lessons; Jones’s Greek Composition ; Good- 
win’s Greek Grammar and Reader; Crosby’s Lexicon to the 
Anabasis ; Homeric Lexicon; Liddell & Scott’s Lexicon; 
Cyropedia ; Keep’s Iliad ; Anabasis ; Hellenica. 


H istory. Berard’s History of England; Leighton’s History of Rome ; 


Pennell’s History of Greece; Sheldon’s Studies in Greek and 
Roman History. 

Mathematics. Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra; Hill’s Lessons in 
Geometry for Beginners; Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry ; 
Bradbury’s Geometry (University Edition). 

Sciences. Harvard Descriptive List of Experiments in Physics; 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy ; Gage’s Introduction 
to Physical Science; Hunt’s Hygiene. 

Miscellaneous. Edwards’ Mythology ; Harvard Examination Papers. 

German. Worman’s First German Book; Collar’s Eysenbach’s Ger- 
man Lessons; Kohler’s German Dictionary; Hoéher als die 
Kirche; Die Jungfrau von Orleans; Die braune Erica; 
Grimm’s Tales ; Minna von Barnhelm. 


COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR 


THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Course of Study pursued by the English High School is 
substantially that ordered by the School Committee in 1886 at 
the time of the division of the Cambridge High School. | 

Some details of the programme then adopted still remain to 
be realized,—details contingent in part upon further action by the 
School Committee, and in part upon the furnishing of suitable 
accomodations in the proposed new English High School 
building. ia 

The outline here given represents the Course in its present — 
state. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


FIRST YEAR—CLASS IV. 


—— —_—__—_—_—_— 


Studies. Months. | Exercises per week. — 


PACMAUIRD Merah Ss MUL GHe NEEL ie pale” ie dt Ody he 10 5 
2 'Commercial Arithmetic and Business 

Forms CMON al hs latte ae) icy trah eh 0 5 
PAT MOMIO LEM NOT eit! Pere wt Iu ke kite he DNs 6 5 
4 |Algebra (after Geometry) ... . 4 5 
DeSLOry OL EN land), si edb ets 6 3 
6 |Physiology and Hygiene (after His- 

TEA ay 2 ee Rate "9 RL San NE A aap 4 5 
7 |English Composition ...... 10 2 
8 [American Prose Writers ..... 5 1 
DAARMELICAN IP OBUS 3)5.0. Lien. sol etletas 5 1 
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An option is offered between the first two numbers, Latin and 
Arithmetic. The other numbers are prescribed for all. 

The prose writers studied are Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson; the poets, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 


SECOND YEAR—CLASS III. 


Studies. | Months Exercises per week. 

METAL eRe cf shar aue eH GUNON vier enh akveras 10 5 
2 |Book- ReSbine and ine ea of Bel 

ness. :.). 6 5 
3 |Trigonometry and SUM ty Ps 

low Book-keeping). . 4 5 
TSA Yat: RAB DS “SETAE BT ta RY I A 6 5. 
ay TEESE SES, tle ea Gia Ts re a 4 5 
OWL 2G RT GE MNRAS Diy Rem Noes LRT PER ager ae 10 5 
Perens tesh Titeraburees hel eae eee 10 1 


The option between Latin and Commercial subjects is continued, 
pupils taking number one or number two (the latter involving 
the taking of number three also) in accordance with their decision of 
the preceding year. 

The English of the first year, apart from the literature read, is based 
on Chittenden’s Elements of English Composition, and covers the fol- 
lowing branches: Punctuation, capitals, the combination and trans- 
formation of ‘elements, the principles of expression, the figures of 
speech, and exercises in development, reproduction, paraphrasing, com- 
position, and letter-writing. The English of the second year, based on 
Lockwood’s Lessons in English, includes the following: A review, in 
new forms, of the first year’s work, a brief history of the English lan- 
guage, its Anglo-Saxon and classical elements, and the more obvious 
properties of diction. 

The works studied in English Literature are Hawthorne’s Twice 
Told Tales, Dickens’s Christmas Sturies, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and 
Ivanhoe. 

The Course in Physics includes laboratory work by the pupils, experi- 
mentation by the teacher, records of observations and inferences, and 
the usual recitation and examination methods. 


( 
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THIRD YEAR—CLASS II. 


Studies. Months. Exercises per week. 

OO Shan REY MMLC cai 2a AA A A ad I oak abe Poa 24 
DET SULL UV MMs uae kiN Mend bf eriqva.tki eihie ys 10 5 

2 |Preparatory Studies for Scientific | 

EMUSIC U Tar MED alter! a? ay ohio nt 6.4 10 5 
SoU MUR of 1 UN OU A EO 10 5 
3 fare 6 1 CU a a 10 5 
ARCO TAA a Sa 10 3 
AMOUR MS GU MEN Ua Bg) Up) ji'0 ile ie sl.8/ I 10 2 
© english Jaiterature . 0.0600... 10 1 


Number two may be taken instead of Latin (number one). This 
alternative is intended for pupils preparing for the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Lawrence Scientific School, and the science 
courses of the several colleges. It includes reviews of Algebra and 
Geometry, with advanced work in both, also reviews of Arithmetic, 
Geography, and English Grammar, and is designed to prepare pupils for 
their preliminary examinations. 

There is also an option between number three (French) and number 
four (German). Pupils will not be permitted to take both in addition to 
the other ‘studies that are required unless their previous record indicates 
that they can do so without detriment to their scholarship or health. 
Numbers five, six, and seven are required of all. No other options than 
those authorized by the School Committee, and here pointed out, will 
be permitted. 

_ No provision is made for a Commercial Course extending beyond the 
first two years. Pupils who have finished this course, and who desire 
to continue their studies two years longer and receive a diploma, may 
do so. As they are not prepared to enter upon number one for this 
vear (Latin), and, not being candidates for higher institutions, may not 
wish to take number two,—the alternative offered, they may, as 
another alternative, begin Latin with the entering class. They will 
take for their other studies either number three or number four, and 
numbers five, six, and seven. 

The Course in Chemistry consists largely in laboratory practice, great 
importance being attached to skilful manipulation, keen observation, 
logical reasoning, and the neat, orderly, and accurate recording of work 
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done and results reached. Similar methods, so far as the nature of the 
subject permits, are followed in the botanical work of the year. 

The literature of this year includes Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and 
Traveller, Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Addison’s Sir Roger 
De Coverley Papers, Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, and Scott’s Quentin 
Durward. 

FOURTH YEAR—CLASS IL. 


Studies. Months. Exercises per week. 

1 |Latin (alternating with number two) 10 2 or 3 
2 |Ancient and Medieval History .. 10 3 OLo2 
3 |Preparatory Studies for Scientific 

PR LTO IS Rah On Pind rene ime at ara | ok 10 5 
PPE OULC LA i Steet di Te Nt lela tg th atu tes vie 10 5 
Berra PL hel ae ete wden 10 5 
PR SLLOTOULY (ied sy! ie ttete ato in eles 5 5 
ARENAS Mier Uc hit en cean tie rere ee as as np ee Fe 5 1 
PUPMTaROSDGALO! ssi ar i Se tines Sing he hie 5 4 
9 English Literature in addition to 

PHAROSDOATO TN uiiey yi MreMoeh ohio a ealie 10 1 


Number three is designed for those who do not take numbers one and 
two. It includes Rhetoric, English Literature, History of the Nine- 
teenth Century (or an equivalent), Algebra (quadratic equations and 
series), and the Metric System,— subjects prescribed for the final exam- 
inations for admission to the Institute of Technology, and suitable for 
candidates for higher scientific courses in general. 

The option between number four (French) and number five (German) 
is continued. 

The remaining numbers (six, seven, eight, and nine) are prescribed. 

Pupils who desire to enter Normal schools are organized into a 
special class, and guided in such reviews as may be needed to prepare 
them for admission. 

The works of Shakespeare usually read are Julius Cesar, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and Twelfth Night. 

Special study is also given to Tennyson’s Princess, Coleridge’s An- 
cient Mariner, and Milton’s Paradise Lost. In addition, a survey of 
the field of English Literature is made, necessarily brief and general, 
but with an endeavor to note the more prominent writers and produc- 
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tions in their right relations one to another, and in their proper histor- 


ical environment. 


In addition to the work prescribed in the foregoing Course, all have 
Special individual literature or rhetorical exercises at regular intervals. 
For this work, the pupils of each room are divided into sections. The 
following programme and directions adopted for 1888-89 will convey an 
idea of the kind of work encouraged. 


LITERATURE EXERCISES, 1888-89. 


Division. 


Dates when the Pupils’ Exercises are Due. 
1 Oct. 29. Dee. 10. Jan. 28. Mar. 11. Apr. 29. 
2 Nov. 5. en Feb. 4. vepgats. May 6. 
3 ‘© 12. |Jan.2(Wed) cri ee oy, as ot 
4 Neue Os WS a rte keh Apr. 1. a neO) 
5 art es ya hae Wak ae hi kOe ray 
6 Dec. 38. thd Mar. 4. pO June 3. 


The pupil’s exercise may be a composition, a talk, a recitation, a dec- 
lamation, a part in a dialogue or a colloquy, a report of some investiga- 
tion or visit or endeavor to get information, the preparation of a class 
(or section) paper, or anything else in the line of his taste or power, 
provided always that the proposed exercise shall meet the teacher’s 
approval. 

The exercise may be illustrated by maps, photographs, drawings 
at the board, quotations, — by anything or in any way that will contrib- 
ute to a better understanding of the subject presented. 

While, in general, it is desirable that the exercise shall hold some 
relation to the authors and literary works that are studied at the time 

itis prepared, it is intended to leave a generous margin for whatever 
individuality the pupil may possess. 

The pupil’s subject should be reported to the teacher two weeks in 
advance of presentation. 

Drawing and Music are regarded as important branches of the Course 
of Study. The new building, with its commodious drawing-room and 
hall, will make it possible to give these subjects the attention which, 
because of changes and lack of facilities, they have not for the past few 
years received. 


} 


THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The Cambridge Manual Training School for Boys was founded by Mr. 
Frederick H. Rindge, and is under the immediate control of a Commit- 
tee appointed by him to carry into execution his plans. 1t has adopted 
in outline the following Course of Study, a part of which is to be 
pursued in the English High School. Many details of this Course 
remain to be determined as experience shall suggest. <A full statement 
of the work, aims, and methods of this school is reserved for the future. 
The work of the second year will not be entered upon until September, 
1889. Pupils in this Course will recite two hours a day in the English 
High School, and work three hours a day in the shop,—one hour in 
drawing and two hours at the bench. 


FIRST YEAR. 


English High School.—English, History, Civil Government, Geometry, 
Algebra. 

Manual Training School.—Drawing, Carpentry and Joinery, Iron 
Fitting. 


SECOND YEAR. 


English High School.— English, Physics, Reviews of Arithmetic and 
Geography, Geometry, Algebra. 

Manual Training School. — Drawing, Wood Turning, Pattern Making, 
Casting, Blacksmithing. 


THIRD YEAR. 


English High School. —French, History, English Literature, Metric 
System, and Advanced Algebra. 

Manual Training School. —Drawing, Machine-Shop Work, Practice in 
Care of Engine and Boiler. 

In addition, in the English High School, there will be general exer- 
cises at appropriate intervals, such as the reading of standard authors, 
the recitation of select passages from them, and the writing of compo- 
sitions ; and, in the Manual Training School, health and emergency 
talks, and such lectures on business, government, citizenship, and allied 
topics, as may prove serviceable to the boys. . 

It is intended in this Course to make it possible for boys of more than 


¢ 
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ordinary capacity, application, and fidelity, whose circumstances make 
it important for them to give the minimum time for preparation, to 
enter the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at the end of three 
years. It is strongly recommended, however, that candidates who 
can afford the time shall spend an additional year in the English High 
School, joining the fourth-year class in preparatory subjects for higher 
scientific courses, for the sake of the more extended preparation and 
the greater maturity so earnestly desired by the Institute and so essen- 
tial to the best results there. 

For the convenient and economical handling of divisions, the sessions 
of the Manual Training School will be six hours long, beginning at 8.30 
and closing at 2.30. The session of the English High School is five 
hours long, beginning at 8.30 and closing at 1.30. The boys of the Man- 
ual Training School cannot be dismissed, a part of the year at least, 
until 2.30, in which case they will need to provide themselves with a 
substantial lunch. 

In both schools there is a recess of half an hour (usually from 
11.15 to 11.45). 

In neither school is there a Saturday session. 

Only boys who have passed their examinations for admission to the 
English High School will be permitted to elect the Manual Training 
School Course. The founder desires that they shall be of good health, 
physique, and promise. ; 

No pupil will be permitted to take that part of the Course of Study 
assigned to one school without also taking the part assigned to the 
other. 

To maintain his standing in either school, the pupil must conduct 
himself honorably and do satisfactory work in the other. 

The successful completion of the full Course of three years will be{re. 
quired to entitle one to a diploma. 

In general, while each school is independent, with its own head and 
its own well-defined work, its relatlon to the foregoing Course of Study 
puts it under obligation to aid and supplement the other. 

For detailed information about the Manual Training School, inquiry 
should be made of Mr. HARRY ELLIS, the Superintendent, at the School 
on Irving Street and Broadway, near the new Public Library, from 
8.30 to 2.30 (vacations and Saturdays excepted), or at his residence, 42 
North Avenue, Cambridge. 


While the studies of the English High School are selected and 
arranged with sole reference to the wants of those who are not to enter 
college, pupils of good capacity need only to supplement these studies 
by a moderate amount of outside work to gain admission to such 
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colleges as offer courses that do not include Greek. In this way several 
graduates of the school have entered college and are maintaining an 
honorable standing there. 

Diplomas are awarded to those only who have honorably completed a 
four years’ Course of Study or its full equivalent. 

The number of recitations per day for other pupils at those in 
the Manual Training School is usually three. 

But little more than one-quarter of the school session is left for 
preparation. Failure to do fair work is generally associated}with a lack 
of proper daily application. For the pupil of average capacity who 
makes the most of his opportunities at school, two hours of home study 
each schoo]-day will doubtless suffice. If the pupil neglects to study at 
home, parents may assume that he is not doing at school what he 
ought. In those rare cases in which faithful pupils are overburdened 
because of frail health or lack of mental endurance, a Sseasonable 
conference between parents and teachers is desirable. 

Cards giving the standing of each pupil will be sent home once in two 
months for inspection and signature. Scholarship marks are ona scale 
of 100. A mark above 90 indicates excellent rank; between 80 and 90, 
good rank; between 70 and 80, fair rank; below 70, poor rank. The 
fact is recognized, however, that certain elements of a sound scholarly 
spirit, such as self-reliance, zeal, persistency, conscientiousness, love of 
truth, cannot adequately be expressed in figures. Those whose marks 
fall below 60 are reported to the Head Master for advice, warning, 
reference to the High School Committee, or removal to a lower class. 
In this connection, attention is called to the following vote of the 
School Committee, passed July 6, 1886. 

“Pupils recommended by the Committee on Examinations and Pro- 
motions shall be admitted to the Latin School and the English High 
School in September on trial. Should any of these pupils fail to main- 
tain a suitable rank during the autumn term, that fact shall be reported 
to the High School Committee at the close of said term, and no pupil 
thus reported shall continue in either school except by a vote of the 


_ High School Committee.” 


It is very important that at the beginning the pupil shal] thoroughly 
master principles, and thereby make his later work successful. When 
this is not done, the recovery of lost ground is extremely difficult. He 
is earnestly urged to cultivate from the outset sound habits of work,— 


such habits as will give him a reputation for promptness, punctuality, 


order, neatness, system, concentration, thoroughness. Aside from the 
immediate scholarly results of such habits, they have, in their bearing 


upon the pupil’s subsequent life, a value that cannot be too highly 


regarded. 
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Many of the exercises of the school, like experiments by the teacher, 


camera or other illustrations, object lessons, much of the laboratory 


work in science and of the bench work in the shop, are of such a nature 
that, if the pupil misses them, they cannot be made good to him. 
Moreover, absence embarrasses the instruction of the class, and thus 
seriously affects its progress. It is excusable only when it cannot be 
avoided. 

It is presumed that pupils in this school mean to conduct themselves 
honorably and becomingly,—a presumption justified by the commend- 
able behavior of nearly all. It is the aim of the school to strengthen 
their sense of propriety, duty and honor by trusting it. Boys and girls 
at’school are citizens as fully as they can ever be (see sect. I, art. XIV., 
Const. U. S.); it becomes them, therefore, in school and elsewhere, now 
as throughout their lives, to practice the duties, cultivate the graces, 
and display the loyalty of good American citizenship. Only in cases of 
conspicuous failure in conduct will a deportment record be kept. In 
such cases parents will be notified of the rules relating to demerits, 
censure, Suspension and dismissal. 

It is hoped that parents will note carefully such reports as tney may 
receive, and, if they are unsatisfactory, codperate with teachers in 
efforts to secure closer attention to duty. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


English Literature. Chittenden’s English Composition; Lockwood’s 
Lessons in English; Strang’s Exercises in English; Swett’s 
Elocution; American Poetry: American Prose; Dickens’s 
Christmas Stories; Tales of Two Cities; Gray’s Select 
Poems; Ivanhoe; Lady of the Lake; Quentin Dur- 
ward; Julius Cesar; Macbeth; Merchant of Venice; A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream: Twelfth Night; Paradise Lost; 
Sir Roger de Coverly; The Traveller; The Deserted Village; The 
Princess; Twice Told Tales. 

French. Worman’s First French Book; Otto’s French Grammar; 


Blouet’s Primer of French Composition; Gase’s French Diction- P 


ary; Au Coin du Feu; L’Avare; Le Conscrit; Le Chalet des 
Sapins; Le Clos Pommier; Les Petites Causeries; Le Roi des 
Montagnes; Ie Siége de Berlin; Manuel de la Littérature 
Francaise, Peppino. 

German. Worman’s First German Book. Collar’s Eysenbach’s 


German Lessons; Kéhler’s German Dictionary; Héher als die — 
Kirche; Grimm’s Tales; Minna von Barnhelm; Die Jungfrau " 


von Orleans; Die braune Erica. 
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Latin. Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book; Allen & Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar; Allen & Greenough’s Cesar: Allen & Green- 
ough’s Ovid; Allen & Greenough’s Virgil; Chase & Stuart’s 
Cornelius Nepos. 

History. Berard’s History of England; Swinton’s Outlines of the 
World’s History. 

Mathematics. Bradbury’s Elementary Algesra; Hill’s Lessons in 
Geometry for Beginners; Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry; 
Bradbury’s Trigonometry and Surveying; Crittenden’s Com- 
mercial Arithmetic; Duff's Book-Keeping; Wentworth’s 
Elements of Algebra; Wentworth’s Elements of Geometry. 

Sciences. Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy; Gage’s Introduc- 
tion to Physical Scienee; Gray’s School and Field Book of 
Botany; Hunt’s Hygiene; Peabody’s Astronomy; Shepard’s 
Chemistry. 

Miscellaneous. Edwards’ Mythology; Martin’s Civil Government; 
How We are Governed, Miss Dawes. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


FOR THE 


CAMBRIDGE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


READING. 


Sixth Class. Two or more of the authorized Readers of the fourth- 
year grade; also the recitation of appropriate selections of 
poetry or prose (minimum number of lines for the year, 100). 

Fifth Class. ‘Cwo or more of the authorized Readers of the fifth-year 
grade; also the recitation of appropriate selections of poetry 
or prose (minimum number of lines for the year, 150). 

Fourth Class. Two or more of the authorized Readers of the sixth- 
year grade; also the recitation of appropriate selections of 
poetry or prose (minimum number of lines for the year, 200). 

Third Class. Twoor more of the authorized Readers of the seventh- 
year grade; also the recitation of appropriate selections of 
poetry or prose (minimum number of lines for the year, 200). 

Second Class. One or more of the authorized Readers of the eighth- 
year grade, and Higginson’s and Scudder’s Histories of the 
United States to the Revolutionary War; also the recitation of 
appropriate selections of poetry or prose (minimum number of 
lines for the year, 200). 

First Class. Evangeline and Snow-Bound ; Six Selections from Irving’s 
Sketch-Book; Higginson’s and Scudder’s Histories of the 
United States; also the recitation of appropriate selections 
of poetry or prose (minimum number of lines for the year 200). 

Additional Books. Additional books for each class may be obtained 
under the following order of the Committee, adopted May 19, 
1887: “Standard Books of English Literature may be used in 


each class of the grammar schools, the choice of books to be. 


made by the master of the school, subject to the approval of the 
School Committee.” 
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REMARKS. All the classes should have frequent exercises for 
the purpose of training the voice. For valuable suggestions see 
Monroe’s Fourth and Fifth Readers. 

Omit any pieces in the reading-books which, in the judgment 
of the teacher, cannot be read with profit. 

It is expected that every pupil, at least in the three highest 
classes, will read at home each term one or more books recom- 
mended by the teacher. 


SPELLING. 


Sixth Class. Worcester’s New Primary Spelling-Book, pages 52 to 92, 
with the review lessons and sentences on the first 52 pages. 

Fifth Class. Worcester’s New Pronouncing Spelling-Book to page 47. 

Fourth Class. Worcester’s New Pronouncing Spelling-Book to page 
85. 

Third Class. Worcester’s New Pronouncing Spelling-Book to page 124, 
with page 176. 

Second Class. Worcester’s New Pronouncing Spelling-Book to page 
158. 

First Class. Worcester’s New Pronouncing Spelling-Book to page 170. 


REMARKS. The pupils in each room should be taught to 
write the names of one another, the name of their teacher, the 


name of their school, the names of the streets and of the trees 


in the vicinity of their school, and of the shrubs and flowers in 
their gardens. 

The spelling of the names of cities, states, countries, rivers, 
mountains, etc., and of other important words, should be taught 
in connection with the subjects in which they occur. 


LANGUAGE. 


Sixth Class. Part I. of Practical Lessons in the Use of English. 

Fifth Class. Parts I. and II. of Practical Lessons in the Use of Eng- 
lish. 

Fourth Class. Part {II. to page 69 of Practical Lessons in the Use of 
English; also Part IV. to page 203. 

Third Class. Parts I. and II. of Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Schools; also such portions of Practical Lessons in the Use of 
English as may be helpful in teaching the required subjects in 
Tweed’s Grammar. Continue letter-writing, make out bills, 
and write short compositions on familiar subjects. 
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Second Class. Parts III. and IV. of Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Schools; also such portions of Practical Lessons in the Use of 
English as may be helpful in teaching the required subjects in 
Tweed’s Grammar. Write practical business forms, such as 
letters, receipts, promissory notes, advertisements, etc. (See 
Part IV. Practical Lessons in the Use of English.) 

First Class. Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools; Evangeline and 
Snow-Bound; Selections from Irving’s Sketch-Book. Continue 
the written work of the second and third classes. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Sixth Class. Swinton’s Introductory Geography (pages 1-53) as a 
reading-book. To be used also so far as it may be helpful in 
preparation for the intelligent study of the larger book. In 
teaching the subject follow so far as practicable the suggestions 
found in Geikie’s Teaching of Geography. 

Fifth Class. Swinton’s Introductory Geography as a reading-book. - To 
be used also so far as it may be helpful in preparation for the 
intelligent study of the larger book. In teaching the subject 
follow so far as practicable the suggestions found in Geikie’s 
Teaching of Geography. 

Fourth Class. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography : Special Geog- 
raphy of Massachusetts ; New England States; Middle Atlantic 
States ; Southern States; Central States. 

Third Class. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography: North America; 
United States ; South America. 

Second Class. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography: Definitions 
(pages 1-13); Europe; Asia. 


First Class. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography continued and | 


completed by the first of April. 
Map Drawing. Each class will draw maps of the sections and coun- 
tries studied. 


REMARKS. Geographical terms (such as capes, islands, bays, 
etc.) should be explained and taught as they occur in the por- 
tions assigned to each class. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Sixth Class. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of — 
Whole Numbers and of Decimals, using no whole number of more ~ 


- than five figures, no divisor of more than three, and no decimal 
beyond thousandths. In the division of decimals the divisor is 
to be a whole number. 
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Teach the tables of United States Money, Liquid Measure, and Dry 
Measure, with practical examples in changing numbers of one denom- 
ination to the next higher or lower. 


Fifth Class. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of 
Whole Numbers, of Decimals, and of Common Fractions, 
including mixed numbers; also the Greatest Common Factor 
and the Least Common Multiple of two and three numbers, 
each less than 100. No decimal to extend beyond thousandths, 
no fraction to have a denominator greater than 12, and no 
example to contain more than three fractions. In the division 
of decimals the divisor is to be a whole number. 


Teach the table of Avoirdupois Weight, a part of the tables of Long 
Measure, Square Measure, Cubic Measure (inches, feet, yards), and 
Time Measure (seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks), with practical 
examples in changing one denomination to the next higher or lower. 


Fourth Class. Common Fractions and Decimal Fractions. Teach the 
tables of Long Measure, Square Measure, Cubic Measure 
(inches, feet, yards), Avoirdupois Weight, Liquid Measure, 
Dry Measure, Time Measure (seconds, minutes, hours, days, 
weeks), and Miscellaneous Measures, with practical examples 
in changing a compound number to a simple number of a lower 
denomination, and a simple number to a compound number of 
higher denominations. 

Third Class. Weights and Measures; Reduction of Compound Num- 
bers; Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids; Percentage 
(pages 185-192), and Simple Interest. 

Second Class. Compound Numbers; Percentage and Interest (pages 
185-234). 

First Class. Ratio and Proportion; Partnership; Involution; Evolu- 


tion; Square Root, with its applications to right triangles; 
Book-keeping. 


RemMArkKS. The following subjects included in the above 
will not enter into the examinations for promotion; they are to 
be taught, however, as thoroughly as they can be in a limited 
time: Symbols of operations (page 79); Circulating Decimals ; 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of Com- 
pound Numbers ; Longitude and Time; Government Lands ; Ous- 
toms or Duties ; Present Worth and Discount ; Compound Inter- 
est ; Compound Proportion ; Compound Partnership. 
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HISTORY. 


Second Class. History of the United States to the War of the Revolu- 
tion. 
First Class. History of the United States continued and completed. 


ALL THE CLASSES. 


Physiology and Hygiene. Give instruction in these subjects in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Commonwealth. 


The law is as follows: ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene, which, in both 
divisions of the subject, shall include special instruction as to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics on the human 
system, shall be taught as a regular branch of study to all pupils in all 
schools supported wholly or in part by public money.”’ 


Moral Instruction. The duty of every teacher 1s clearly defined by the 
following extract from the laws of our Commonwealth : 


** It shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth, committed 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth ; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society ; and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded ; and it shal! be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to 
lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear 
understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to 
preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings 
of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point 
out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.’’ 


Physical Exercises. The requirements are aS follows: ‘‘ As nearly as 
practicable at the expiration of one half of each school session, 
five minutes shall be devoted to physical exercises, to be taken 
at the same time in all the classes in the building; and during 
this time the school-rooms shall be thoroughly ventilated.’’ 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


Music. See directions of the Singing Master. 

Drawing. See directions of the Drawing Teacher. 

Penmanship. The number of writing-books for each class shall be de- 
termined by vote of the masters, but each master will’ select — 
from the authorized list the books for his own school. 

Dictionary. Pupils of the first, second, and third classes should be 
taught to find the pronunciation and meaning of words from 
the dictionary. 
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Reviews. Each class will review the more important parts of the work 
of the preceding classes. 

Text-Books. For convenience, the work for each class is indicated in 
part by assigning pages 1n the text-books ; teachers, however, 
will omit, or pass rapidly over, parts comparatively unimportant, 
and dwell upon the more important subjects, using the text- 
books as aids only. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Reading-Books. Appleton’s; Barnes’s; Franklin; Lippincott’s; McGut- 
fey’s; Monroe’s; Sheldon & Co.’s; Stickney’s Third; Swinton’s; 
American Prose; Birds and Bees; Evangeline and Snow-Bound; 
Gilman’s Historical Readers; Hawthorne (American Classic 
Series); Lessons on Manners; Selections from the Sketch-Book; 
Tanglewood Tales; True Stories in New England History; 
Wonder Book; Little Daffydowndilly and other Stories; Seaside 
and Wayside. 

Dictionaries. Worcester’s Comprehensive; Worcester’'s Common 
School. For reference, Worcester’s and Webster’s Unabridged. 

Arithmetics. Colburn’s First Lessons; Seaver & Walton’s Mental; 
Franklin Written; Franklin (Cambridge Ed.); Walton & Cogs- 
well’s Book of Problems. 

Book-Keeping. Meservey’s Single Entry. 

Geographies. Swinton’s Introductory; Swinton’s Grammar School. 
For reference, Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer. 

Histories. Higginson’s and Scudder’s. 

Language. Child’s Book of Language; First Steps in Natural History 
and Language; I'he Franklin Composition and Exercise Books; 
How to Talk; How to Write; Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Schools; Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English. 

Music Readers. Carye’s Graded Exercises: National New Second; 
National Intermediate; National Independent; Mason’s New 
National Music Charts. 

Spelling-Books. | Worcester’s New Primary; Worcester’s New 
Pronouncing. 

Writing-books. Appleton’s; Business Standard; A. R. Dunton’s; 
Harper’s; Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s. ; 

Drawing-Books. American Text Books of Art Education. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


FOR THE 


CAMBRIDGH PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


FIRST YEAR—THIRD CLASS. 


Reading and Spelling. In teaching these subjects, follow in general the 
directions given in Calkins’s ‘From Blackboard to Books.” 
Pupils will read from the blackboard, from cards, and from 
books of the first-year grade. 

Note. ‘‘ From the very beginning children should be taught to speak 
in pleasant, conversational tones; and the same tones are to be carried 
into their reading. To give ease and naturalness, nothing is more 
important than to read in phrases. Thus, ‘I can see,’ should be spoken 
as fluently as if it were one word, like ‘repartee.’ The articles a and the 
should always be joined to the following word, as if they formed the 
first syllable of it.” 


Writing. Teach the letters separately, beginning with those most 
easily made. Have the pupils copy words and sentences from 
the blackboard and from cards, using capitals, periods, and 
question marks. 

Number. Develop the numbers 1 to 10 by the use of objects. Have 
the numbers written in words, and in the Arabic and Roman 
characters. Use the ‘‘ Cambridge Number Cards:—First Year’s 
Work.”’ 

Language. Accustom pupils to express their thoughts in correct forms 
of speech. Talk with them about familiar things, and by sugges- 
tive questions lead the pupils to talk. 


SECOND YEAR—SECOND CLASS. 


Reading. Use the blackboard and cards, and books of the second-year 
grade. 


Notr. The blackboard should be in constant use. Each day the 
pupils should find upon it new reading matter—some interesting fact, 
an example in arithmetic, a story, a question, or a direction. 
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, Writing and Spelling. Have the pupils copy words and sentences 
from the blackboard and from cards, using capitals, periods, and 
question marks; also have them copy sentences from their 
Readers. Teach the first twenty pages of Harrington’s Spelling- 

Book in the way suggested by the author. 

Number. Teach the tables of addition and subtraction; also teach 
operations in addition and subtraction to 40, one of the numbers 
being greater than 10, the other 10 or less than 10. Teach the 
tables of multiplication and division to 40, that is, let no 
product or dividend exceed that number. Have the pupils add 
short columns of figures, giving results only; also have} them 
write in words, and in the Arabic and Roman characters, all the 
numbers to 50. Usethe ‘‘ Cambridge Number Cards:—Second 
Year’s Work,” and card * C. & C.” 

Language. All lessons should be made, to a greater or less extent, 
language lessons. Have the children tell what they have read; 
let them make examples in arithmetic, and put the words which 
they spell into sentences. For special lessons, among other 
ways, have them describe objects and pictures; let them observe 
what the teacher or some pupil shall do, and then tell what was 
done. 


THIRD YEAR—FIRST CLASS. 


Reading. Continue to use the blackboard and cards as in the second 
class, and use books of the third-year grade. 

Writing and Spelling. Continue the work of the second class, and 
teach the first thirty-six pages of Harrington’s Spelling-Book in 
the way suggested by the author. Use the ‘‘Cambridge Sen- 
tence Cards:—Third Year’s Work.’’ 

Number. Complete and review the tables. Teach operations in 
addition and subtraction to 100, one of the numbers being 
greater than 10, the other 10 or less than 10. Continue the addi- 
tion of columns of figures. Have the pupils write numbers in 
words and in figures to thousands, and in Roman numerals to 
100; also have them perform examples in addition and multiplica- 
tion on their slates, or on the blackboard, using no number with 
more than four figures and no multiplier with more than three. 
Use the ‘‘Cambridge Number Cards’’; also have the pupils per- 
form a large number of very simple practical examples. 

Language. Follow the methods pursued in the second class. Have the 

pupils a part of the time make their requests in writing. Let 

them also write from dictation. Teach them to write their own 
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names, the name of their teacher, of their school, and of the 
city and state in which they live. 


ALL THE CLASSES. — 


Physiology and Hygiene. Give oral instruction in these subjects in 
accordance with the requirements of the Commonwealth. 


The law is as follows: Physiology and Hygiene, which, in both divi- 
sions of the subject, shall include special instruction as to the effects of 
alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics on the human system, shall 
be taught as a regular branch of study to all pupils in all schools 
supported wholly or in part by public money, except special schools 
maintained solely for instruction in particular branches, such as draw- 
ing, mechanics, art, and like studies. All acts or parts of acts relating 
to the qualifications of teachers in the public schools shall apply to the 
branch of study prescribed in this act. 


Music. See directions of the Singing Master. 

Drawing. See directions of the Drawing Teacher. 

Poetry and Maxims. ‘Teach simple poetry and maxims as a part of the 
regular exercises, copying into a blank-book for the inspection 
of the Committee and Superintendent what is taught each term. 

Punctuation Marks and Abbreviations. Teach the punctuation marks 
as they occur in reading, and in the higher classes a few com- 
mon abbreviations. 

Physical Exercises. Have some simple pleasing exercise not less than 
twice each session. 

Oral Instruction. The oral method of instruction has peculiar advan- 
tages and should be practised daily. The following subjects are 
among those most likely to interest and profit the pupils: Color, 
Form, Place, Size, Qualities of Objects, The Human Body, Plants, 
Animals, and Familiar Things. 

Moral instruction. The duty of every teacher is clearly defined by the 
following extract from the laws of our Commonwealth. 


“Tt shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth committed to 
their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society, and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead 
their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear under- 
standing of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to preserve 
and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings of liber- 
ty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point out to 
them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.” 
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TEXT-BOOKS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Reading-Books. The lower numbers of the following series: Apple- 

ton’s; Barnes’s; Franklin; Lippincott’s; McGuffey’s; Monroe’s; 

Sheldon & Co.’s; Stickney’s; Swinton’s; also Book of Fables; Sea 

Side and Way Side; Interstate Primer; Swinton’s Golden Book; 
Blackboard to Books. 

For teaching number. Badlam’s Number Cards; Cambridge Number 
Cards; Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic; and for the teacher’s use, 
Wentworth & Reed’s First Steps in Number; Graded Lessons in 
Number. 

Music. Mason’s New National Music Charts; Mason’s New First 
Music Reader. 

Language and Spelling. UWarrington’s Spelling-Book, Part 1.; Hyde’s 
Practical Lessons in English; Badlam’s Suggestive Lessons in 
Language and Reading, for the teacher’s use. 

Drawing. American Text Books of Art Education, Nos. 1 and 2. 


APPOINTMENTS OF TEACHERS. 


PuBLIC STATUTE. — The school committee shall select and con- 
tract with the teachers of the public schools; shall require full and sat- | 
isfactory evidence of the good moral character of all teachers who 
may be employed ; and shall ascertain, by personal examination, their 
qualifications for teaching, and their capacity for the government of 
schools. 

RULE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. — When the office of teacher in any 
school shall become vacant, the sub-committee of the ward in which the 
vacancy occurs shall, after consultation with the superintendent, fill 
such vacancy, and report their doings to the whole board at its next 
meeting, subject to its approval. But the member of the committee 
having charge of each school shall have authority to appoint substi- 
tutes, and also to provide for vacancies, until the same can be filled by 
the ward committee. No nomination of.teachers shall be acted on at 
the meeting at which it is made, but it shall lie over for one month. 

Nominations for the Grammar and Primary Schools, below the 
grade of master in the Grammar Schools, shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Examination of Teachers, who shall inquire and report as 
to the qualitications of the nominee before final action thereon is taken 
by the board. ; 


PREAMBLE AND ORDER ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OctT. 18, 1888. — 
WHEREAS, provision has been made at the Wellington School by 
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which graduates of our High Schools, who have also graduated from one 
of our State Normal Schools or from the Boston Normal School, can 
obtain experience in the work of teaching: 

ORDERED, That no person shall be eligible to the position of teacher 
in our Grammar and Primary Schools who has not had advantages 
equal to those which have been enjoyed by the teachers who have com- 
pleted the required term of service in the Wellington School. 


TENURE OF OFFICE AcT. — The school committee of any city or 
town may elect any duly qualified person to serve as a teacher in the 
public schools of such city or town during the pleasure of such commit- 
tee: provided, such person has served asa teacher in the public schools 
of such city or town for a period of not less than one year. 

RULE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD IN REGARD TO ELECTIONS. — The 
teachers shall be chosen annually, and their salaries voted, at the regu- 
lar meeting in June; and thoseteachers will be considered candidates 
for reélection who do not signify a desire to the contrary. 


SALARIES OF THE TEACHERS. 


LATIN SCHOOL AND THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


TILA UCL euio. Ne Tie glare ows Nas Ew ee PSs SOOO OO 
Masters . . ORCC NEE bi aielite deCRnOn POA omer asa gry A, 16,0) 41 I. 
First Assistant II 2 Ooi Leabi h pen aid igo skh ae ae Mia ieee ae DD 
PAS URLILEELULT SU VIGEAL ule: batt es el eetieyetae oee tee ka 800 00 
PLONE AMES SOCOM IV ORL! yor ahi ais, esha whl Sila Dipti ts S75 00 
PRBEISUAM US ELIT VEATH i Rye aha se Ot os 950 00 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
IY Eo) or aU NT en PEN ER A Mee aaa ah eres SC) RD 
UU EROLS NMR ry oe AM rR Ne ites he Wiluicei gaa ROME 
NU SUS UATE Giri euinyil ay ago ie Hines avid ce Valea LBM ale Noo seas 700 00 
PARSTETUEUS MIPS LI VOAT 50 ai Wet! sed bien an Mehra le: bane oes fetes 400 00 
OSIGEATILES SECON VOAL ye bi'et tia’ sth ecmebne tik ab faite ts 470 00 
PLSOLSLM Ua TULIT CCV GAT Hes Ye lie i as asou eter ene Grog Meena ais 520 00 
PAASESEAN ES LOUL EE VOAR so. \ luis cen wade ether) te eee eg 570 00 
PA SSS SRT Cet HLL GIU MOAT heii Dou cenet * Yolk ibaa Mi lsvehaee heme 620 00 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The salaries of the teachers of the Primary Schools are the same as 
those of the assistant teachers in the Grammar Schools. 

Principals of the Primary Schools receive in addition to the regular 
salary five dollars per annum for each separate class in the schools un- 
der their charge. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


LOAUUOL OL INU yap hier usa euce. Dts oh ol AL Rae ee 
PORCH OM OTR VALOR! oo rie it aan, Ae ea ON eee a 
Teacher of Drawing .. . Bah, tye 900 00 


Secretary and Librarian of the ‘High Schools te oar 500 00 
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Superintendent of Schools .. . Rie le hei ek POC es RU OU 
Agent of the Committee on Supplies ean a Mell he Mae ek Dh Gk OFLU 
Three truant officers, $900 each . . .. . . 4. ~~ 62,700 00 
Secretary of the School Committee. . .... . . 80000 
Page of the School Committee (sce ees es 25 00 


PREAMBLE AND ORDER ADOPTED JUNE 18, 1885. The Committee 
having established a sliding scale of salaries in all the grades and pro- 
vided that experience, whether in or out of the city, may be considered 
in fixing the salaries of teachers: 


Ordered, That nominations, at a salary other than the minimum, 


shall be madein the case of the High School, only upon the recommen- 
dation of three members of the High School Committee, and, in case of 
the Grammar and Primary Schools only upon the recommendation 
of two members of the respective Ward Committees and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools; such recommendation to be made to the Board in 
writing. 


SALARIES OF THE TEACHERS IN THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Ordered (June 17, 1886), That the Committee on the Training 
School in its management of that school be, and hereby is, authorized to 
expend for salaries, in its discretion, an amount not exceeding the ag- 
gregate maximum salaries paid to female teachers for the instruction of 
the same number of scholars in the Primary and Grammar Schools. 


RULE FOR THE PAYMENT OF TEACHERS. 


The teachers shall be paid one-tenth of their annual salaries at the 
beginning of each month, except the months of August and September. 
The time of the increase of regular salaries shall be the first day of Sep- 
tember, December and March, respectively, according as the time of 
appointment is nearer to one or another of these dates;—J uly and August 
are not to be included in the school year. The pay of regular teachers, 
who are in school only a part of the month preceding any period of pay- 
ment, shall be as many fortieths of the annual salary as there are weeks, 
each school session being considered one-tenth of a week. 


RULE FOR THE PAYMENT OF SUBSTITUTES. 


Substitutes employed in the absence of any teacher shall be paid from 
the salary of such teacher, unless, from a report by the Committee on 
Salaries, the Board shall otherwise order. The pay of substitutes when 
acting as assistants in the Grammar and Primary Schools, shall be one 
dollar ($1.00) for each school session. This rate of pay shall continue for 
the first four weeks of the teacher’s absence, after which it may be 
increased by the ward committee. 
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Ordered (April 1, 1887), That the sessions omitted under the rules 
authorizing the Superintendent to close the schools on account of 
storms, or for teachers’ meetings, be considered as ‘‘school sessions”’ 
in determining the amount paid to a substitute. 


DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS. 


PuBLic STATUTE. —The school committee may, when they think 
proper, dismiss any teacher from employment, and such teacher 
shall receive no compensation for services rendered after such dis- 
missal. 


RULE OF THE SCHOOL BoARD.— Any member of the committee 


who may be dissatisfied with a teacher shall give notice of such dis- 
satisfaction to the Board; and all further action in relation to such 
teacher shall be under its direction. 

The Committee on Examination of Teachers shall inquire and report 
to the Board in executive session, as to the success of any teacher in the 
employment of the city, when requested thus to do by any member of 
the School Committee, or by the Superintendent of Schools. 


TERMS, HOLIDAYS, AND SCHOOL HOURS. 
The school year is divided into three terms : 


Autumn Term. The time for beginning the Autumn Term is fixed an- 
nually at the regular meeting of the Committee in April. The 
Autumn Term ends December 23. 

Winter Term. The Winter Term begins January 2 (or the day after 
that celebrated as New Year’s Day), and ends on the Wednes- 
day before the first Thursday of April. 

Spring Term. The Spring Term begins on the second Monday after 
the first Thursday in April, and the time for closing the Spring 
Term is fixed annually at the regular meeting of the Committee 
in April. 

Holidays. Saturdays; Thanksgiving Day, with the preceding day and 
the day following; Washington’s Birthday; Memorial Day ; 
the seventeenth of June; and in addition to these for the High 
Schools, Commencement Day at Harvard College. 

School Hours. The sessions of the High Schools begin at 8.30 A. M., 
and close at 1.30 p. mM. The High Schools have a recess of half 
an hour in each session. 

The morning sessions of the Grammar and Primary Schools begin at 

9 and close at 11.30. The afternoon sessions begin at 2 and close at 4, 

except during the months of November, December, and January, when 


they begin at 1.30 and close at 3.30. The Grammar and Primary Schools 
have no out-door recess. 
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PUBLIC STATUTES. 


PENALTY FOR DISTURBING SCHOOLS. 


**Whoever wilfully interrupts or disturbs a school or other assembly 
of people met for a lawful purpose shall be punished by imprisonment 
in the jail not exceeding thirty days, or by fine not exceeding fifty dol- 
lars.” Pub. Stat., sect. 23, chap. 207. 

This statute includes meetings assembled for the discussion of the 
subject of temperance; and also, it seems, political gatherings, meetings 
for amusement, and all public meetings held for lawful purposes. 
1 Gray, 476. 


NO LIQUOR TO BE SOLD WITHIN FOUR HUNDRED FEET 
OF A SCHOOL BUILDING. 


‘* No license of the first, second, or third class, under the provisions 
of chapter one hundred of the Public Statutes, shall be granted for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in any building or place on the same street 
within four hundred feet of any building occupied in whole or in part 
by a public school.’”’ Chap. 220, Acts of 1882. 


MALICIOUS INJURY TO BUILDINGS. 
[Pub. Stat., chap. 203.] 


Sect. 78. ‘* Whoever wilfully and maliciously or wantonly and with- 
out cause destroys, defaces, mars, or injures a school-house, church, or 
other building erected or used for purposes of education or religious 
instruction, or for the general diffusion of knowledge, or an outbuilding, 
fence, well, or appurtenance of such school-house, church, or other 
building, or furniture, apparatus, or other property belonging to or con- 
nected with such school-house, church, or other building, shall be pun- 
ished by fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in 
the jail not exceeding one year.”’ 


INJURY TO LIBRARIES. 


Sect. 79. ‘* Whoever wilfully and maliciously or wantonly and with- 
out cause writes upon, injures, defaces, tears, or destroys a book, plate, 
picture, engraving or statue, belonging to a law, town, city, or other 
public library, shall be punished by fine of not less than five, nor more 
than fifty dollars, or by imprisonment in the jail not exceeding six 
months.’’ 
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SCHOOL Ce VEMEEIT BYE 


In ScHooL CoMMITTEE, Dec. 19, 1889. 
Ordered, That the Superintendent prepare the annual Tron and 


Breet it +0 this Board for approval. 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 


In compliance with the above order the Superintendent here- 
with submits his fifteenth annual report, as the report of the 


School Committee for the year ending Dec. 31, 1889. 


- SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


I.— POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by the State Census for 1885 

Estimated population of Cambridge ; ° 

Number of children in the city between five and fifteen 7 years of 
age, May 1, 1889, as reported by the Truant-Officers 


II.— ScHOOLS. 


1 Latin School, with eight rooms. 

1 English High School, with twelve rooms, 

9 Grammar Schools, with one hundred twelve rooms. 

23 Primary Schools, with one hundred rooms. 

4 Kindergartens, with six rooms. 

2 Evening Drawing Schools, with two rooms, 

1 Evening High School, with six rooms. 

2 Evening Schools, with six rooms. 

Whole number of Day Schools ; ; . 
Whole number of separate rooms . ° Sihikae, 6 


III.— ScuooL-Houses. 
For the Latin School . ; , ; ‘ 
For the English High School : ‘ ; 
For the Grammar Schools . ‘ : , P : 
For both Grammar and Primary Schools. ° : 
For the Primary Schools : : ; . , : 
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ITV.— TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in Latin School 4 : 10 
Male teachers, 3; female ta shiees: a 
Number of teachers in English High Renee ‘ ‘ 14 
Male teachers, 4; female teachers, 10. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Bantols ; ‘ : 118 
Male teachers, 12; female teachers, 106. 
Number of teachers in Primary Benools : 4 t : 100 
Number of teachers in Kindergartens : : ‘ 7 
Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools, 1888- 89 
Average number of teachers in Evening Schools, 1888-89 21 


Whole number of teachers* in Day Schools, including the teotchiar 
of music, the teacher of drawing, and the secretary and libra- 


rian of the High Schools . : : 251 
Number of teachers who have attended Normal Stet : A 164 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools . 142 


V.— PUPILS. 
ATTENDANCE AT ALL THE DAY SCHOOLS, 1885 to 1889. 


OMG Me siatered vis| a Betonpine sat ta riondanione 4. pf Aptonaundes 
1885 10,213 8,650 7,915 91.5 
1886 11,012 9,246 8,530 92.2 
1887 11,157 9,429 8,672 92.0 
1888 11,496 9,756 8,964 91.9 
1889 11,855 9,962 9,141 91.8 


ATTENDANCE AT THE HIGH SCHOOLS, 1887 to 1889. 
L. stands for Latin School, E. for English High School. 


Year. Number of Pupils} Average Number} Average Daily Per cent 
Registered. Belonging. Attendance. of Attendance. 


*Temporary assistants and members of the training class are counted as seven 
pened £ the sum of their salaries being equal to the amount paid that number of regu- 
ar teachers. 4 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 1885 to 1889. 


Mari arisen as Tem Meloheinet CARTAN Ge TT OniA eanATCS, 
1885 4,562 eid 3,816 92.6 
1886 5,121 4,440 4,152 93.5 
1887 5,334 4,628 4,317 93.3 
1888 5,421 4,760 4,427 93.0 
1889 5,602 4,864 4,517 92.9 


ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1885 to 1889. 


Perro Nan resiivtedsai Mit puelengingln «| aca Homdanhoar yi. of Attenaahon | 
1885 5,152 4,069 3,664 90.0 
1886 5,330 4,316 3,912 . 90.6 
1887 5,276 4,301 8,877 90.1 
1888 5,485 4,465 4,031 90.3 
1889 5,017 4,537 4,086 90.0 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM, AND ADMITTED 
TO, THE HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, 1885 to 1889. 

L. stands for Latin School, E. for English High School. 


a 


Graduated from |Admitted to High} Graduated from Admitted to 


pe High Schools. Schools. Grammar Schools.|Grammar Schools, 

1885 72 239 303 1,103 

if, ae Bs 61 198 273 1,165 
Te L. 106 . 

1887 61 251 319 1,123 
E. 49 E. 145 
L. 22 L. 69 

1888 64 279 361 1,222 
E. 42 E. 210 
L. 27 Lie Ot 

1889 79 363 419 1,168 
E. 52 E. 272 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING’ TO THE EVENING 
DRAWING SCHOOLS, WITH THE AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE, 1885 TO 1889. 


1885. | 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 


223 223 234 216 228 


110 106 107 101 120 


NUMBER OF PUPILS BELONGING TO THE EVENING 
SCHOOLS, WITH THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 1885 TO 1889. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN CAM- 
BRIDGE, INCLUDING THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, 
1885 TO 1889. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EACH CLASS IN THE 
LATIN SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1889. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
First . ; : : 13 ‘f 20 O91, 
~ Second ; ‘ Q 29 21 50 .229 
Third . : : 4 21 21 42 191 
Fourth ‘ : ‘ 19 14 33 151 
Fifth . ‘ : ; 37 37 Part -338 


ee | | | 


Total ; ; A 119 100. 219 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EACH CLASS IN THE 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1889. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
First . F : : 14 30 44 .096 
Second ; ‘ ; 26 30 56 .123 
PR RII Viatic gng ° . 55 69 124 274 
Fourth : ° 5 82 149 231 507 
Total a ° . 177 278 455 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EACH CLASS IN THE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1889. 


First 
Second 
Third . 
Fourth 
Fifth . 
Sixth . 


Total 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EACH CLASS IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1889. 


Class. Boys. Per cent. 
First . ‘ P ; 609 .263 
Second ; ; : 668 .283 
Third a oirntae ty! gree ABA 
Total ‘ , ° 2,410 
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SUMMARY OF THE SCHOOL CENSUS, AS TAKEN BY THE 


TRUANT OFFICERS, MAY, 1889. 


[ The Statutes make it the duty of the School Committee annually to ascertain the 
names and ages of all persons belonging to their respective towns and cities on the first 


day of May, between the ages of five and fifteen years.] 


Number of ehildren in the city five years old or more, but less than 


fifteen . ; - 11,750 
Number in Public BoNcole ve aes old or more, eat ak than 
fifteen . : ; . . 9,505 
Number in Public Bahobls fifteen years old or pie as aktiyert by 
the school register 994 
Number in Private Schools five years old or sara: but tes than 
fifteen 1,246 
Number not attending andl ave years old or more, But ory than 
eight Si ears : 636 
Number not attending Eeheol eight y years old or Winco but oe than 
fourteen . : ‘ 160 
Number not attending shot fontiecs rear old or petay but lee 
than fifteen. : ‘. 203 
Whole number not Rae ve sahbal ive vias old or more, Bit less 
than fifteen . : 2 999 
Number in the city five nee, old or more, “put en inh six 1,026 
Number eight years old or more, but less than fourteen . . ‘ 7,250 
VI.—FINANCES. 
[For the financial year ending Dec. 1, 1889.} 
Instruction in day schools F ‘ ; a $180,816 26 
Cost of evening schools : . : . ° 2,874 00 
Cost of evening drawing schools : ° - 1,086 00 
Text-books and supplies for day and evening Sorat * 12,940 85 
Incidental expenses : , . : ° 665 34 
Care and repairs of school- tear : , ‘ ‘ 86,089 32 
Expended on the new High School-House  . ° ‘ 4,654 35 
Expended on the Putnam School-House . . . 14,400 00 
Expended on the Peabody School-House : : : 21,716 00 
Land for new school-house in Ward4 . ° 6,000 00 
Total expenditures for all school purposes ‘ P $281,242 12 
Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($761.48) and for 
tuition of non-resident pupils ($254.00), actual. cost 
of the schools to the city , : - $280,226 64 
Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1889 ° 3 65,182,800 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 1889 .004 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION IN THE DAY SCHOOLS, 
1876 TO 1889. 


(Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, and truant officers. | 


Average Number 


Year. Whole Cost. of Pupils. Cost per Pupil. 
1876 $164,818 00 7,066 $23 32 
1877 151,946 65 7,189 21 28 
ya 136,491 20 7,028 19 42 
1879 182,570 49 6,957 19 05 
1880 130,371 75 1,175 18 17 
1881 132,501 10 7,484 17 82 
1882 137,328 55 7,898 17 38 
1883 144,457 60 8,194 17 63 
1884 152,290 62 8,414 18 09 
1885 158,640 13 8,650 18 33 
1886 165,277 42 9,218 17 92 
1887 172,135 06 9,429 18 25 
1888 175,773 80 9,756 18 02 
1889 180,816 26 9,962 18 15 


COST OF THE DAY SCHOOLS, 1876 TO 1889. 


[The expenditures for new school-houses are not included.] 


Year. Whole Cost. . hats sae bret Cost per Pupil. 
1876 $200,894 09 7,066 . $28 43 
1877 180,974 36 7,139 25 35 
1878 162,437 77 7,028 23 11 
1879 158,196 21 6,957 22 73 
1880 153,967 56 7,175 21 45 
1881 158,282 84 7,434 21 29 
1882 166,230 52 - 7,898 21 04 
1883 177,149 93 8,194 21 62 
1884 203,284 56 8,414 24 15 
1885 206,806 09 8,650 23 90 
1886 207,536 46 9,218 22 51 
1887 222,679 19 9,429 23 61 
1888 225,408 57 9,756 23 10 


1889 229,421 31 9,962 23 03 
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STATISTICS TAKEN FROM THE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 25; towns, 326 . : 851 
Number of public schools : ; 7,023 
Number of pupils of all ages in the pablie Raph ® iuabals the 

year ; ‘, : 363,166 
Number of ero over fifteen years of age peirendide the 

public schools . , ; 30,758 
Per cent. of attendance based upon the Ree Werparaitp Z 90 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 

during the year: men, 901; women, 9,222; total . : 10;123 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools 2,689 
Average number of months the public schools have been kept 

for the entire year i , ‘ : ‘ ‘ 8.11 
Number of High Schools : , : ; ; 236 
Number of teachers in High Schools . ‘ ‘: ° 756 
Number of pupils in High Schools ‘ ; 24,139 
Amount expended upon the public schools, ete of the 

expense of school buildings . : . $6,203,390.55 
Cost of new school-houses, permanent terete: and 

ordinary repairs ; : 5 . 1,807,328.80 
Entire expenditure for public cond seats : , - 7,510,718.85 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
The following are the statistics of the attendance and expenses of the 
Massachusetts pupils in the several schools for the deaf and the blind. 


AMERICAN ASYLUM AT HARTFORD, CONN. 


Number of Massachusetts pupils . ? ‘ : : 63 
Paid for these pupils : : : ; . $7,056.79 


CLARK INSTITUTION, NORTHAMPTON. 


Number of Massachusetts pupils . s ; : ; 79 
Paid for these pupils d ; ; : - - $9,778.12 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Number of Massachusetts pupils . : i ; ‘ 73 
Paid for these pupils *) ; : . - - $9,127.37 


PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


Number of Massachusetts pupils . : : : ; 134 
Annual appropriation from the State : : : - $380,000.00 
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CITIES OF MASSACHUSETTS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
THE PERCENTAGE OF THEIR TAXABLE PROPERTY 
APPROPRIATED TO THE SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
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TABULAR VIEW, 


JANUARY 1, 1890. 
Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


' . of Se 
Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. eieoed ria ete 


Latin School. , William F. Bradbury... $3,000 219 
. Theodore P. Adams.... 2,000 
Charles W. Parmenter. . 1,500 
Helen M. Albee........ 950 
Charlotte C. Barrell.... 950 , 
Marion Bradbury...... 950 
Caroline Drew......... 450 
Margarette M. Leighton 950 
Emma M. Sawyer...... 800 
Jennie S. Spring....... 950 
English High. PIAD LAG HELL ou «ate oiniece 3,000 455 
Edwin L. Sargent...... 2,000 
Charles H. Morse...... ~1,500 
Charles F. Warner..... 1,500 
Clara A. Armes........ 950 
Harriet E. Bird........ 950 
Carrie Close..........+ 950 
Dy oe 2a THT begaira  a geag 800 
Louisa'P, Barker ssn. s+ 950 
Caroline A. Sawyer.... 950 
Emma A. Scudder...... 950 
Martha R. Smith....... 950 
Maria E. Spare........ 950 
Delia Stickney......... 1,050 
Allston. Benjamin W. Roberts... 2,000 581 
Mary Moulton......... 700 
Susan M. Adams...... 570 
Sara A. Bailey......... 620 
Mary, Blatt co aiiecrs ae 620 
Mary M. Brigham...... 620 
Hattie B. Johnson..... 620 
Evelyn B. Kenney...... 620 
Celia F. McFarland.... 620 
Melissa M. McKinley... 620 
TODUIUEV hts) A LUCE soles cpt 620 
Ida aay Smith «4. aie 620 
Carrie M. Williams.... 620 
Harvard. James S. Barrell....... 2,000 760 
Arthur A. Lincoln..... 1,000 
Ada H. Wellington..... 700 
Margaret B. Wellington 700 
Theresa C, Bartlett.... 620 
Elizabeth L. Buckley... 400 
Susan F, Athearn...... 620 
Emily F. Damon....... 620 
Ella 8. Danforth....... 620 
Mary F. Emerson...... 620 
Frances Fabyan........ 620 


Estelle J. French....... 620 


Names of Schools. 


Harvard. 


Peabody. 


Putnam. 


Shepard. 


Thorndike. 


Washington. 
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TABULAR VIEW—Continued. 


Teachers. 


Eliza S. Getchell....... 
Cora E. Hosmer....... 
Etta M. Houghton..... 
Annie M. Street....... 
Hortense O. Young.... 
Frederick S. Cutter.... 


Addie F. Cleary........ 
Charlotte A. Ewell..... 
Mary E. Patterson..... 
Thomas W. Davis...... 
Frederick W. Eveleth.. 
Eliza M. Hussey....... 
Filles A VOL. casa wans 
Annetta Bruce......... 
Lydia B: Collier...3... 
Anna M. Dormer...... 
Sarah M. Grieves...... 
Annie B. Josselyn..... 
Louise A. Keeler...... 
Augusta G. Mirick.... 
Blizais..baddack 1). 12. 
Mary M. Sullivan...... 
Edward O. Grover...... 
Nellie A. Hutchins.... 
Mary A. Bosworth..... 
Harriet V. Dever...... 
Emma A. Falkner...... 
Emily F. Fessenden.... 
Harriet Hoster iss .,0c 25 
Eilien iJ. Bintea: no. 
A. Estelle Ingraham... 
Flora C. Ingraham..... 
Evelyn J. Locke...... 
Clara A. Peterson... <'.. 
Ruel H. Fletcher....... 
Harriet A. Townsend... 
Emma F, Cogan....... 
Grace W. Fletcher..... 
Emma A. Hopkins..... 
Abby A. K. Howard... 
Elizabeth G. Hutchinson 
Martha A. Martin.,.... 
Mary E. Nason........ 
S. Louise Regal......... 
Abby 8S. Taylor........ 
Laura S. Westcott..... 
Lydia A. Whitcher.... 
John W. Freese........ 


Lucy A. Downing...... 
Mary. Li. Hilla. isis se ox 
Alica P. UB ays iisis. ene. 
Adeline M, Ireson..... 
Adelaide A. Keith..... 


Salaries. 


$ 620 
620 
620 
520 
620 

1,500 
400 
570 
400 
620 
570 

2,000 

1,000 
700 
620 
620 
520 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
570 

2,000 
700 
620 
520 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 

2,000 
700 
520 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 

2,000 
700 
620 
620 
620 
470 
620 
620 
470 


18 


No. of Scholars 
Jan. 1, 1890. 


249 


557 


472 


564 


568 
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TABULAR VIEW — Continued. 


Names of Schools. 


Washington. 


Webster. 


Corlett. 


iz. ‘ 
Agassi Primary. 


Boardman. 


Bridge. 
Cushing. 


Dana. 


Dunster. 


Felton. 


Gannett. 


No. of Scholars 


Grammar. 


ares wevabedisa Gisrher cD 

Margaret J. Penney...... $ 620 
Hattie Shepherd......... 620 
Alary utiles.) ci/ esis}. is. 620 
Abby M. Webb.......... 620 
John D. Billings......... 2,000 851 
Arthur N. Whitney...... 1,000 
Mary E. Towle.......... 700 
Esther F. Hannum...... 700 
PAU A.. LUIS ie. oe joe 520 
Kila E. Buttrick........: 620 
Florence B. Chandler.... ~ 620 
Charlotte M. Chase...... 620 
Annie Marion Dow...... 52 
Susan I. Downs. ........ 570 
mete Co Onley Whee fa. | 520 
Josie F. Lamprey.. ...... ; 620 
Anna §S. Lamson........ 620 
Georgia E. Lancaster.... 620 
Gertrude A. Long....... 570 
Clara E. Matchett....... 620 
Alice C. Phinney. ...... 620 
Minnie V. Reid.......... 470 
Mary A. Townsend...... 620 
Fannie P. Browning..... 63 92 
Parabe 2.) Clamle al thas : 620 

‘ : 91 
Maria L. Baldwin........ 650 169 
Mary G. Carpenter ...... 620 
Himida A. Childs i $5.0)" 620 
Augusta M. Houghton.... 620 
Rosina C. Karcher...... 620 
Gertrude E. Sackrider.... 400 
Mary As Lewis. ovis ian 660 338 
Christine R. Denyven.... 520 
Mary Alice Gregg. ..... ik 520 
Nellie E. Hastings....... 570 
Elizabeth J. Karcher..... 620 
C. Florence Smith........ 520 
Sarah E. Stewart........ 620 
Elizabeth E. Dallinger.... 630 92 
Emily C. Dallinger...... 620 
Isadore I. Foster......... 630 78 
Ida vBy Holte. crake fh cee 620 
Maria F. Williams....... 640 158 
Emily. J,. Avlemieg sce. oo 520 
Cordelia J. French....... 620 
Abby A. Lewis.......... 620 
Susan E, Wyeth......... 640 126 
Nellie M. Colby.......... 620 
Lizzie B. Shepherd...... 620 
Sarah J. Gunnison....... 640 182 
Louise M. Britton....... 470 
Fanny C, Hartwell....... 620 
Minnie F. Munroe...... : 620 
Sarah J. A. Davis........ 640 171 
Anna M. Jones.......... 620 


Mary A. Rady........... 620 
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TABULAR VIEW—Continued. 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. No. of Scholars 


Jan. 1, 1890. 
Gannett. Carrie H. Smith....... $ 620 
Gore. Frances E. Pendexter.. 670 441 
Addie M. Bettinson.... 620 
Anna E. Callahan...... 620 
Mary A. Carmichael.... 400 
Elizabeth B. Gahm.... 620 
Katie L. McElroy...... 470 
Mary C. McNally....... 470 
Mary E. Mulloney..... 620 
Emma J..Ross......... 570 
Louise A. Stickney.... 620 
Holmes. Marianne M. Webb.... 635 106 
Bllen: MS Gyr say igs 's 4 620 
Isabel Foster.......... 620 
Lassell. Nellie: F. (Balhi tsi... 640 224 
Rose V. Collier........ 470 
Sarahds Kalryeiet:s3 440i 400 
Cora A. Reycroft...... 620 
Frances E. Whoriskey. . 620 
Lowell. Winona Abercrombie... 630 90 
Lucy hs: Cyr ai 620 
Mason. M. Lizzie Evans....... 630 113 
Lizzie J. Baldwin...... 620 
Otis. Luvia Goodnow..... 6 as 660 404 
Fannie Allen.......... 620 
Martha H. Butler...... 620 
Josephine M. Doherty., 620 
Ellen N. Leighton...... 620 
Luella M. Marsh...... 620 
Ellen C. Walsh........ 620 
Kate F. Wellington.... 620 : 
Quincy Charlotte E. Jewell.... 630 85 
Lacy: CO; Wyeth es33.3,:'3 620 
Reed. Margaret Kidd......... 640 218 
Margaret T. Burke..... 470 
Harriet N. Keyes..... ‘ 620 
Julia A. Robinson..... 520 
Riverside. Elizabeth A. Tower.... 635 181 
Amanda M. Alger...... 620 
Mary A. Burke vii. vac 620 
Sargent. Mary A. Brown........ 640 182 
Christina D. Barbey.... 620 
Thyra C. Kalberg...... 470 
Ella M. Leaver........ 520 
Stearns. Helen M. Ward........ 640 181 
Maria J. Bacon........ 620 
M Ellen A. Cheney....... 620 
BY. Ac LAylOres gee 570 
Tarbell. Emma J. Young....... 640 199 
Mary A. Davis......... 570 
Nellie F. McCarthy.... 620 
; Grammar. : : 102 
Willard. So ary. Amelia Wright........ 680 518 
S. N. Chamberlain..... 620 
Belle F. Gulliver...... 570 
Julia S. Gushee........ 620 
Mary E. G. Harrington. 620 


Louise W. Harris...... 620 
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TABULAR VIEW —Continued. 


No. of Scholars 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. Jan 1, 1890. 
Willard. Kate M. Lowell........ 620 
S. Agnes Mulloney..... 520 
Hmma Os Otis os ee. ot 620 
Mary E. Sawyer........ 620 
Eliza D. Watson....... 570 
Grace R. Woodward.... 620 
Laura Wright, 3.20.5... 620 
Wyman. Fannie E. M. Dennis... 645 221 
M. Carrie Dickman..... 620 
Georgiana B. Dutcher.. 620 
Cyrene L. Flint........ 400 
Mary M. Gilman...... 620 
: Gram. 317 
Wellington ye ea Herbert H. Bates...... 2,000 { 217 
Lelia A. -Mirick........ 800 
Training Classtioyy... +4 _ 8,000 
f Boardman. | Caroline C. Voorhees.. 620 63 
| Selma E. Berthold..... 520 
Kinder-< Dunster. Helen Willson......... 620 31 
‘tens, } Holyoke St.| Ellen I. Hutchinson... 620 60 
bine Linda Gates...... eae: 520 
Moore St. Harriet E. Ryan....... 620 55 
Mabel Eddy ess ss.v es os 520 
TEACHER OF SINGING—Nathan Lincoln =. F ‘i eotes BLOG 
DIRECTOR OF DRAwING—Walter F. Brackett . ; : 1,700 
SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN OF THE HiGH ScHOOLS— _ , 
Mattie L. Babbitt i ; 4 - . ; - ; 500 
SUPERINTENDENT—Francis Cogswell é . ‘ ; 3,000 


AGENT—Sanford B. Hubbard é ; j : : ; 1,500 


The Wellington School is a training school, composed of grammar and primary 
pupils, taught by young ladies, graduates of Normal Schools and candidates for the 
office of teacher, under the direction and with the assistance of the master of the school 
and his assistant. 

Temporary assistants and members of the Training Class are counted as seven 
teachers, the sum of their salaries being about equal to the amount paid to that number 
of regular teachers. 


The post-office addresses of the several schools are as follows :— 


CAMBRIDGE—Peabody,* Washington,* Agassiz, Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, 
Riverside. ' 

CAMBRIDGEPORT—Latin, English High, Allston,* Harvard,* Webster,* Boardman, 
Bridge, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Mason, Sargent, Stearns, Tarbell, Wellington, 
Willard. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE—Putnam,* Thorndike,* Gore, Lassell, Otis. 

NorTH CAMBRIDGE—Shepard,* Reed, Wyman. 

MountT AUBURN—Corlett,* Cushing. 


*Grammar Schools. 
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Number of pupils in Latin School 


Number of pupils in English High School 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools 


Number of pupils in Kindergartens 


SUMMARY. 


Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1889 


Increase . 


Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1880 (inclusive ) 


Increase of pupils, 1881 
Increase of pupils, 1882 
Increase of pupils, 1883 
Increase of pupils, 1884 
Increase of pupils, 1885 
Increase of pupils, 1886 
Increase of pupils, 1887 
Increase of pupils, 1888 
Increase of pupils, 1889 


Number of Schools 
Number of School-rooms 
Number of Teachers 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


Latin School . 
English High School 
Grammar Schools -. 
Primary Schools 
Kindergartens 
Substitute Teachers 
Teacher of Singing 
Director of Drawing 


Superintendent. ; 


Agent 
Truant Officers 


$12,555 00 
16,157 96 
81,862 20 
60,078 10 


1,430 00 

105 00 
1,700 00 

680 00 
3,000 00 
1,500 00 
2,700 00 


$181,768 26 


Cost of instruction in Evening Schools . 
Cost of instruction in Drawing Schools . 


For each pupil . 


66 66 6c 


For each pupil . 


17 


219 
455 
5,184 
4.644 
209 


10,711 
10,462 


249 


219 
403 
448 
280 
165 
589 
267 
371 
173 
249 


38 
238 
251 


$57 78 
35 51 
15 79 
12 93 


. $16 97 


. $2,102 00 
. 1,230 00 
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REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
registered is 359; in the average number belonging, 206; in 
the average daily attendance, 177. In the per cent of attend- 
ance there has: been a decrease of one-tenth of one per cent.. 
The number belonging to the schools in December, 1888, was 
10,462; in December, 1889, 10,711; an increase of 249. A 
part of this increase is due to the incorporation of the kinder- 
gartens into the school system. Connected with these schools on 
the first of December there were 209 pupils. Had these not 
been included, the increase would have been only 40; but this 
number would not have shown the increase in the school pop- 
ulation, for on the opening of the Parochial School in Ward 1, 
about 150 pupils were withdrawn from the public schools. 
The entire cost of the day schools, excluding the expenditure 
for new school-houses and new furniture, exceeds that of last 
year by $4,012.74, while the cost per pupil is less by 7 cents. 
In the entire cost of. instruction the increase is $5,042.46; an 
increase in the cost per pupil of 18 cents. While Cambridge 
expends a large amount for her schools, there are two hundred 
and twenty-eight towns and cities in the State which make a © 
larger expenditure in proportion to their wealth. In a list of 
the twenty-five cities, arranged numerically according to the 
percentage of their taxable property appropriated to the support 
of public schools for the year 1888-89, Cambridge is the sixteenth, 
and compared with the fifty-four towns and cities of our county, 
Cambridge is the thirty-fifth. In a list of the towns and cities 
of the State, arranged numerically according to the sum appro- 
priated for each child between five and fifteen years of age, 
Cambridge is the forty-second. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the fifty-third annual report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Education. 
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CHAMBERLIN &G AUSTIN 


_ ARCHITECTS 
6 Beacon St. Boston 


THE NEW ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, CAMBRIDGE. 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The new English High School building is now under con- 
tract. It is to stand near the Library building and the Manual 
Training School building on land given by Mr. Rindge. The 
foundation walls are already laid, and the building is to be com- 
pleted by August, 1891. Its entire cost will be about two 
hundred thousand dollars. The plans are by the well-known 
architects, Messrs. Chamberlin and Austin, of Boston, and the 
contractors are Messrs. Giddings and Son, of Somerville. Much 
thought has been given to these plans. The architects have 
bestowed upon them an unusual amount of time. The Com- 
mittee on Public Property of the City Council, and a special 
committee of the School Board, and the master of the school, 
have spent many days in visiting other cities in order that the 
best features found in the best school-houses elsewhere might 
be embodied here. F 

The building will be about two hundred feet long, one 
hundred feet wide, and three stories high. The first story will 
be of buff Ohio stone; the second and third of light-red Perth 
Amboy brick, except the cornices, which will be of stone. 
The roof will be slated. The construction of the floors will be 
what is known as “mill construction.” The staircases will be of 
iron, and the first story corridors will be tiled with marble. 
The building will be heated with steam by indirect radiation, 
Messrs. Ingalls and Kendricken, of Boston, being the contrac- 
tors. The ventilation will be through large brick shafts heated 
at the top, the several rooms being connected with these shafts 
by metallic pipes. The plans here inserted show the appearance 
of the building, the arrangement of the rooms, their size, and 
the uses for which they are designed. 

The Peabody school-house on Linnean Street, or rather a 
‘section of it, was completed in season to be occupied at the 
opening of the schools in September. ‘This section contains 
six school-rooms 82 feet by 30. The building as planned 
will have fourteen school-rooms, and a hall with all the con- 
veniences and improvements found in modern school-houses. 
The amount already expended is $27,000. This school is 
named for the Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D. D. 
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The needs of the schools in regard to accommodations were 
fully set forth in the last annual report. It is now unnecessary 
_to restate them, for by the action of the City Council two of 
the buildings, for the English High School and for the Putnam 
School, are in process of erection, and plans have already been 
ordered for the third building, that for Ward Four. With the 
completion of these buildings it is expected that the accom- 
modations will be sufficient for two or three years. The present 
English High School building, however, before it is used for 
the Latin School, should be thoroughly repaired and provided 
with a complete system of ventilation. 


CHANGES IN THE CORPS OF TEACHERS. 


Resignations and appointments have been as follows : 


Latin School — 1 resignation, 1 appointment. 

English High School — 0 resignation, 2 appointments. 
Grammar Schools —10 resignations, 13 appointments. 
Primary Schools — 6 resignations, 5 appointments. 
Kindergartens (beginning in September )—7 appointments. 


The resignations and appointments here given are those of 
a permanent character. Teachers out of school on leave of 
absence, and those appointed to take their places, are not 
included in these numbers. By these resignations the city 
has lost the services of several teachers of long and successful 
experience. 


TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 


At the meeting of the Board in December, the Committee on 
Supplies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of 
that Committee for the year. 

This report was accepted, and it was voted that it be in- 
corporated in the annual report of the School Committee. 
The report, with the omission of the names of the firms and 
individuals among whom the expenditures were divided, is as 
follows : 
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The Committee on Supplies begs leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report of its doings for the school year ending July 2 
1889 : 


Stock on hand, July 3, 1888 - - - - - $1,731 835 

Purchases and expenditures to July 2, 1889 - - 10,702 99 
Total - - : - - : - . $12,434 82 

Delivered to the Overseers of the Poor - - - $40 04 

Sold for cash to pupils - ey Sie - - - 81 89 

Delivered to Schools and Officers - - - 10,203 50 10,325 43 

Stock on hand, July 2, 1889 - - - - $2,109 39 


The purchases and expenditures have been : 


For text-books = - - - - - - - - $3,989 72 
Miscellaneous supplies - - - : - 3,399 65 
Desk and reference books ~ - - - - - 533 59 
Apparatus and furnishings - - - - - 925 65 
Drawing and writing books - - - 1,229 11 
Printing ($257.70); expressage ($17 fh 66) - - 429 36 
Diplomas ($97.58); repairing books ($87.83 ) . 185 41 
Tuning pianos - - - - - - - 10 50 

- $10,702 99 


—————————— 


The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies, 
after deducting the amount received for books sold and for 
damages collected, is as follows : 


Average per pupil. 

Net Expense. | 1888-89. 1887-88. 1886-87. 
High Schools - Sree a $2,408.27 $4.054 $3.944 $3.842 
Grammar Schools - - - -| 5,048.27 move! 1.367 1.363 
Mixed Schools - - - - -| 6590.12 0.746 |) 0.953 0.736 
Primary Schools - - - - -| 1,193.64 0.276 0.240 0.197 
Evening Schools - . - - - 365.46 
Miscellaneous Expenses. . 438.71 


[Expressage, Printing, ete. ] 


$10,039.47 $0.960 $1.068 $1.05 
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; 


This shows a decrease from last year of ten cents and eight 
mills per pupil, and is the lowest average that the Committee 
has been able to show during the five years the free text- 
book law has been in force. 

The average cost per pupil for the whole five years has been 
$1.226, and it seems safe to say that the yearly average here- 
after can hardly be expected to fall below this figure. For the 
culrent year we may expect to see this figure exceeded, because 
many books were left in the schools which would have been 
‘ discarded as unfit for further use and have been replaced by 
new, had our appropriation been large enough to allow such 
action ; and these must, of necessity, increase by just so much 
the expenses of the current year. 

As stated above, the expenditures during the past school year 
for text-books were a trifle under $4,000, while the expendi- 
tures so far this year have already reached $3,000. 

The number of books discarded last year was 6,007, and the 
total number discarded during the five years has been 8,530. 
Of those discarded last year, 3,875 were Readers, all of which 
have been used as exchanges in part payment for the new books 
supplied in their places to the value of $708.38 ; and old Music 
Charts, also, to the value of $356.40, have been used in part 
payment for the new charts introduced at the beginning of the 
school year. 

It is with pleasure that the Committee expresses again its 
appreciation of the valuable assistance of the teachers in the 
care and preservation of the books. While undoubtedly adding 
materially to their duties, the teachers say that the extra work 
is more than compensated by the improvement,-on the part of 
the children, in habits of neatness and cleanliness. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the steady de- 
crease, from year to year, in the amount collected for unneces- 
sary or wilful injuries to books by the pupils. In 1885-86 
there was collected $105.66; in 1886-87, $99.20; in 1887-88, 
$81.91 ; and in 1888-89, $54.75. Such a decrease, against a 
large increase in the number of books in use, is certainly en- — 
couraging to the Committee, and is, also, creditable to the 
teachers. 

For the Agent, who has diligently and faithfully discharged 
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the duties of his position, the Committee desires to express its 
appreciation and approval, since to him is largely due whatever 
of success has been achieved in the administration of this part 
of the business of the School Board. 


TEXT-BOOKS AND COURSE OF STUDY. 


Text-Books adopted during the year :— 


For the Latin School,—Lockwood’s Lessons in English; 
Strang’s Exercises in English; Blouet’s Primer of French 
Composition; Minna von Baruhelm; Grimm’s Tales (in Ger- 
man); Hellenica; Bradbury’s Academic Algebra; Johnson’s 
liad ; Montgomery’s Leading Facts in English History. 


For the English High School,— Lockwood’s Lessons in 
English ; Strang’s Exercises in English’; Tales of Two Cities ; 
Quentin Durward; Montgomery’s Leading Facts in English 
History ; Blouet’s Primer of French Composition; Minna von 
Barnhelm ; Grimm’s Tales (in German); Bradbury’s Academic 
Algebra; Johnston’s History of the United States. 


For the Grammar Schools and Primary Schools,— Harper’s 
Series of Readers ; Wood’s Series of Natural History Readers ; 
Stickney’s Fourth Reader. 


For Desk and Reference Books in the High Schools and 
Grammar Schools,— Prof. Hill’s “ Our English,” and Johnson’s 
Encyclopedia. 

For a list of the text-books used in the schools, and for the 
courses of study, see the Appendix to this report. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


By request, the head-masters have prepared for this report 
an account of their respective schools. 
Mr. Bradbury’s is as follows :— 


No change has been made in the course of study during the year. The 
German includes one more elass than last year, and next year will cover the 
same number of years as the French. 

Miss Margarette M. Leighton, who has been invaluable as a teacher in the 

Latin School, has been absent on account of ill health since the summer 
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vacation. While firm in discipline, and zealous in keeping the pupils up to 
their work, she nevertheless secures not only the respect, but the love of all. 
Committee, teachers, and pupils hope most earnestly that, with health re- 
stored, she will soon be able to resume her work in sehool. 

Of the sixteen boys in the first class of last year, fifteen entered Harvard 
College, fourteen without conditions and one with one condition; thirteen 
had honors, varying from one to six each. One did not go to the final 
examination. Of the twelve girls, five passed, without a condition, the ex-’ 
aminations for admission to the Annex. Of these five, three are in the 
Annex, one at Bryn-Mawr, and one at home. Of the rest, one entered Boston 
University, one Wellesley, one Smith College, and one Bridgewater Normal 
School. 

Of those who did not graduate, one boy entered Harvard (with one condi- 
tion), one boy Boston University, and one girl Smith College. 

In the second class of last year there were sixteen boys and seven girls. Of 
these twenty-three, thirteen boys and four girls took the Preliminaries for 
Harvard, and two girls for Boston University; three were considered unqualified 
for the examination, and six were not allowed to try all the subjects. One 
entered Harvard. These seventeen wrote one hundred and fifty ‘‘ hour-exam- 
inations.’’ 

Of these pupils there are in the present first class twelve boys and five girls; 
one boy has died since September; one boy and one gir] are in the present second 
class. There have come into the first class one boy from Wakefield, and two 
girls who graduated last June from the English High School. Another 
graduate of last June from the English High School is in the present. second 
class. 

Of those who entered college from this school last year, one girl was a 
graduate of the year before from the English High School, and there were two 
boys who completed the five years’ course in four years. Trying to complete 
the course in four years there are, in the present first class of twenty, five; 
in the second class of fifty, fifteen; in the third class of forty, three; and in 
the fifth of seventy-one, eight. 


Mr. Hill gives the following statements in regard to the 
English High School : 


Leave of absence has been granted for one year to Miss Emma F. Munroe, 
master’s assistant. Although it was obvious that her loss would be severely 
felt, it was equally clear that she was entitled to the consideration shown her 
by the School Board. The hope is strongly expressed that she may resume, in 
good time, the position she has filled with so rare ability. 

To the vacancy thus temporarily made, Miss Harriet E. Bird, a graduate of 
the school, and for many years a teacher in the Waltham High School, was 
appointed. ‘The selection has proved a fortunate one. 

The number of different names registered since September, 1889, is 472. As 
there were 401 names registered the preceding year, the increase is 71. 

The whole number of different pupils in actual attendance (always less than 
the whole number belonging) the last week in December, 1888, was 347; the 
last week in December, 1889, 445,— an increase of 98. 

Among the reasons for this growth may be cited the new Manual Training 
course of study, the generous plans for the future accommodation of the school, 

and the rapid growth of the city. 
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Because of this increase in number, it became necessary to employ two 
additional teachers. Inasmuch as the capacity of the present building to 
accommodate its pupils was more than exhausted, it also became necessary to 
establish a ‘‘ colony ’’ elsewhere. 

The experience of the first year in moving the pupils of the Manual Training 
School between two buildings half a mile apart, for purposes of recitation and 
instruction, made it desirable to avoid as much as possible thereafter the waste 
of time and the friction in discipline incident to such aplam. Accordingly, the 
trustees of the Manual Training School placed two commodious rooms of their 
building at the disposal of the School Board; these rooms were fitted up by 
the city, and the class of beginners in the Manual Training course of study 
was permanently assigned to them. Mr. Charles H. Morse, sub-master of the 
Webster School, and Miss Myra I. Ellis, a teacher in the Harvard School, and 
a graduate of the Cambridge High School, were appointed to take charge of 
the English High School work; and in this way, for this class, a more con- 
venient and effective connection with the Training School was arranged. Mr. 
Morse is at the Training School the entire session of six hours. Miss Ellis is 
at the High School building until recess, and at the Training School the last 
two hours of the six-hour session. 

The pupils who have entered upon the second year’s work of the Training 
School have their desks at the High School building, report there at 8.30 A. M., 
and, after two recitations, at the end of the second hour march to the Training 
School. 

All of the Training School pupils, in addition to two hours of recitation 
under High School teachers, have one study hour under their care. This study 
period is now spent advantageously at the Training School building. 

The varied nature of the manual work required, the resulting frequency in 
programme changes, the greater length of the Training School session (six 
hours instead of five), and the importance of reducing movements between 
widely-separated buildings to a minimum, —all this makes the problem of 
adjusting the daily work of each school to that of the other somewhat intri- 
cate. 

Notwithstanding the growing intricacy of the adjustments required, the two 
schools have worked, more easily, efficiently, and satisfactorily together this 
year than last, when the work of erecting and equipping the building for the 
Training School went on side by side with the work of instruction in it, and 
nearly everything about the new plan was untried. ‘ 

In this connection it may be well to call attention anew to the particular 
shape which the Manual Training experiment has taken in Cambridge. This 
shape is unique. The course of study isa unit. It is open and free to those 
pupils only who are regularly admitted to the English High School. It is pur- 
sued, however, in two schools, one public and the other private. Each school 
has its separate organization, and is not subject, in the slightest degree, to the 
control of the other. Both, however, deal with the same pupils. One would 
suppose the relationship to be full of delicacy and danger. Nevertheless, the 
practical working of the plan has thus far been successful. The spirit of 
mutual co-operation and concession is strong. 

The upper classes of the English High School are small, and the lower | 
Classes large. An entering class for September, 1890, as large as that for 
September, 1889, after making the usual allowance for losses, would lift the 
number of pupils from 472 to 540. The number is as likely to exceed 540 as 
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to fall below, for this estimate is based upon the supposition that the school is 
simply to ‘‘hold its own.’’ It is probable, therefore, that additional school- 
room and teaching facilities will be needed for September, 1890. 

In September, 1890, the third and highest class in the Training School will 
be formed, and the machine-shop opened, so that then, for the first time, this 
school will be in full running order in all its departments and classes. 

The course of study for the Training School is printed in the Appendix to 
this report. 

Harvard University has been quick to discover and utilize the advantages of 
the Manual Training Schoo]. President Eliot says, in his last report to the 
Overseers: ‘‘To supply for the students of this course (electrical engineering 
in the Lawrenee Scientific School), needed instruction in handling tools and 
using machines, the President and Fellows made an arrangement for the year 
1889-90 with the supervisory committee of the Cambridge Manual Training 
School, built and supported by Mr. Frederic H. Rindge, formerly of Cambridge, 
but now of California. The instruction provided under this arrangement has 
proved highly satisfactory, and is believed to be a: valuable element in the 
course of electrical engineering.”’ 

For some years past and for various reasons, drawing in the English 
High School, though a subject required by the statutes, and given a place in 
the course of study, has received inadequate attention. 

Under Mr. Walter F. Brackett, director of drawing for the city, a beginning 
has been made towards reviving interest in this important subject. His plan 
for the present year is restricted to twenty-four lessons for each pupil of the 
youngest class. 

The graduating class for 1889 numbered 52. The number of graduates 
since the division of the school in 1886 (including the classes for 1886) has 
been 177. The number of pupils who have taken advanced mathematics in 
preparation for higher institutions, since 1886, is 49. Of the last three classes, 
ten members have entered the Institute of Technology ; three, Wellesley Col- 
lege ; three, Boston University ; fifteen, the various normal schools ; and 
five, the Lawrence Scientific School. One is in the Harvard Veterinary 
School, another in the College of Pharmacy, and a third has succeeded in 
securing, through a competitive examination, an appointment as a candidate 
for admission to the West Point Military Academy. This list is, probably, 
incomplete, for the purpose of a pupil to enter a higher institution is some- 
times not developed until he has left school, in which case it may escape 
notice. 

The number that have entered the Lawrence Scientific School is significant. 
It indicates a drift hitherto unnoticed. The last annual report of Harvard 
University suggests the explanation. Important changes have been made in 
that school so that its membership has risen from 16 in 1886, to 21 in 1887, 36 
in 1888, and 65 in 1889. <A slight extension of the course in mathematics in the 
High School will enable it to meet properly the requirements for admission to 
this growing institution. 

Indeed, it needs but a slight modification of the existing courses — an addi- 
tion here, an option there — to enable the school to fit promising pupils for 
any higher institution that does not require Greek. Two girls of the last class 
(1889) passed with credit their preliminary examinations for admission to 
Boston University, and are spending a fifth year in the Latin School, for the 
purpose of studying Greek and completing their preparation. In this way, 
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graduates of the High School, may, if capable, at the end of five years, enter 
colleges that demand Greek. The preparation on the classical side is some- 
what hurried and crowded by this plan, which requires that three years’ Greek 
shall be mastered in one year. A second year in the Latin School reduces this 
pressure, and is taken sometimes by pupils who can afford the time. Five 
graduates of the High School are now in the Latin School, and two have 
recently entered Boston University from the Latin School, with Greek, in five 
and six years respectively from the time of entering the High School. 

The course of study in the English High School, with the exception of those 
modifications which have been made to fit pupils for the Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been planned with sole reference to the large majority whose 
schooling must cease with graduation or before. Itis essentially the same as 
that pursued by the great majority of pupils in the two hundred and fifty high 
schools of the State. It has grown out of the best sense of the public and out of 
experience. It was not framed with the college in view, and so it does not 
connect with the college. It is, educationally, a kind of cul-de-sac leading 
nowhere. 

It stands to reason, however, that a training suited to a person who gives to 
it four years in a high school, ought to be worth following up in a college, 
should the high school graduate change his mind and desire to go higher. 
Indeed, there is a noticeable tendency on the part of some colleges — particu- 
larly of Harvard —to do something towards closing this gap between the 
public-school system and themselves, and a beginning has been made in plan- 
ning college courses that are not far beyond the reach of the abler graduates 
of an English High School. 


THE WELLINGTON SCHOOL. 
[This is the Cambridge Training or Practice School.]} 

This school was opened in September, 1884, and differs from 
the other schools in this respect,— all the classes are taught by 
young teachers. Their work, however, is done under the im- 
mediate supervision of a master and a female assistant, who 
are held responsible for the instruction and management of the 
school. 

The object in conducting a school on this plan is to give our 
Cambridge young women who desire to teach, and who have 
made special preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain 
experience under conditions favorable to their own success, and 
without prejudice to the interests of their pupils. 

Graduates of the English High School or of the Latin School, 
who have also graduated from one of our State Normal Schools, 
or from the Boston Normal School, will be preferred candidates 
for the position of teacher in this school. Other persons of 
equal attainments may be elected. 

The required term of service is one year, and all teachers 
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accepting positions do it with the understanding that they will 
remain for this length of time, unless excused by the Committee 
on the Training Class. 

The money compensation for service is two hundred dollars 
per annum. 

The school contains all the classes of the primary grade, 


with the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth classes of the grammar 


grade, the number of pupils being about five hundred. 

The Committee on the Training Class is authorized in the 
management of this school “to expend for salaries, in its 
discretion, an amount not exceeding the aggregate maximum 
salaries paid to female teachers for the instruction of the same 
number of pupils in the primary and grammar schools.” 

To the Superintendent it- seems desirable that provision 
should be made in our English High School for the special 
preparation required for admission to this school. He there- 
fore recommends that a fifth year be added to the course of 
study in the English High School for such pupils as desire to 
fit themselves for the work of teaching. 


KINDERGARTENS. 
> 


At the meeting of the School Committee in December, 1888, 
a petition with sixteen hundred names attached was presented. 
The petition reads as follows: “ We, citizens of Cambridge, 
and parents of children who have attended the free Kinder- 
gartens carried on by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, of Jamaica Plain, 
and the ladies of Cambridge for eleven years, respectiully 
petition the School Board:-to establish Kindergartens as a part 
of the public-school system. We have found these Kinder- 
gartens of great value in the education of children, and believe 
in the system, not only as adapted to young children, but also 
as forming the basis of a more complete education in all grades 
of schools.” 

This petition was referred to a special committee. The re- 
port of this committee gives so fully the reasons why Kinder- 
gartens should be established, that it is here printed at length: 

The committee to whom was referred the petition of Dec. 20, 1888, request- 


ing the School Board to establish Kindergartens as a part of the public-school 
system, respectfully offer the following report : 
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It is known to the Board that, about eleven years ago, three free Kinder- 
gartens were established in Cambridge (one on Holyoke street, one on Moore 
street, and one in the Boardman school-house), which have been maintained 
until now by private munificence. The object of these schools is to take the 
child before he is ready for the primary school, while he is too young to have 
anything to do with books, but when he is beginning to show an insatiable 
curiosity about the things around him, and by training his powers of observa- 
tion, his sense of beauty and order, and his habits of obedience and thought- 
fulness for others, to put him on the right path for beginning his future 
education. To do this successfully, so far from being mere play for 
either teacher or scholar, tasks the resources of the most intelligent minds ; 
but when skilfully carried out, as experiment has proved, saves for education 
two or three years of the child’s life, which, for the most part, are entirely 
wasted. The Cambridge Kindergartens, in common with many others in 
neighboring towns, founded by the same generous hand, were established to 
prove by thorough experiment whether this theory could be carried out in 
practice. Your committee feel justified in saying that the result is eminently 
satisfactory. This is proved not only by the testimony of many intelligent 
observers who have visited these schools, but also by the petition now before 
us, whose 1,600 or 1,700 names represent very largely the parents of children 
educated in the Kindergartens, who ask us now to make the schools a perma- 
nent part of our educational system. These parents have found their children 
not only mentally quickened by this training, but also better mannered, and 
more amenable to discipline at home. It should be added that the purely 
educational value of Kindergartens is well shown by the testimony of the 
Primary School teachers of Boston, a great majority uf whom agree that the 
pupils who come to them from Kindergartens are better prepared, on the whole, 
for primary studies than those who have had no such training. (Boston 
School Document No, 21, 1887). It seems not unlikely that the permanent 
establishment of Kindergartens will tend to shorten the time needed for primary 
studies, as well as to make them more effective. 

Under these circumstances, your committee have no hesitation in recom- 
mending that the request of the petitioners be granted. They feel that the 
city has had a very valuable experiment carried out in its behalf, in the most 
satisfactory way, and that it is bound to give its citizens the full benefit of the 
results. For such an experiment to be carried on indefinitely by private enter- 
prise is out of the question, and in any case could not produce the best results, 
If the scheme has been unsuccessful, it should be pronounced so, and discon- 
tinued at once ; if it is successful, it ought to be incorporated into the regular 
school system, that all may receive its benefits, and that it may work in per- 
fect harmony with the whole. Other cities, especially Philadelphia, Boston, 
Newton, and Brookline, have already, under somewhat similar circumstances, 
adopted the Kindergartens as their own ; it is not too soon for Cambridge to 
follow their example. 

While the immediate adoption of these schools is made easy and inexpensive 
for us, your committee are quite aware that in the end it will add considerable 
to our annual outlay, through the larger number of scholars added to our list ; 
but they feel sure that the gain to the community at large, as well as to the 
schools themselves, will more than compensate for any increase of cost. It 
should be remembered, too, that while we are offering such varied and costly 
advantages to our older scholars, comparatively few in number, it is but fair 
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that we should make all possible provision for those of tenderer years, and a 
more susceptible age, who constitute by far the largest part of our school pop- 
ulation. At the same time it should not be forgotten that the excellence of 
the Kindergartens, as thus far conducted, is owing largely to the thorough 
special training enjoyed by the teachers in charge of them; and that if we 
adopt them at all, it should be with the purpose of keeping up the high stand- 
ard thus far maintained. 

Your committee, therefore, recommend the adoption of the following order : 

That Kindergartens be established by this board as a part of the public- 
school system of Cambridge. 


The order recommended was adopted, and, at the meeting of 
the Board in May, the following letter from Mrs. Shaw, addressed 
to the chairman of the School Board, was received: 


DEAR Sir, — In consideration of the decision on the part of your board to 
establish Kindergartens as a part of the regular public-school system, I wish to 
ask if you will, at the close of this school year, undertake the care of those 
Kindergartens now carried on by me in Cambridge ? They are located as fol- 
lows: 76 Moore street, Cambridgeport ; Boardman School, Winsor street, 
Cambridgeport ; and 41 Holyoke street, Cambridge. I can only hope that 


you will find them so‘satisfactory for the beginning of all education for chil-- 


dren, that you will be as anxious to increase their number as I am to have it 
done ; and that your action in the matter may serve as an example to other 
places, so that the Kindergartens may really become a national benefit. 


Mrs. Shaw’s generous proposal was accepted, and the follow- 
ing order adopted : 

That the thanks of this Board be tendered to Mrs. Shaw, in recognition of 
the public benefit conferred by her in the establishment and maintenance of 
the Kindergartens which she has so generously tendered this Board, and which 
the Board has accepted asa part of the public-school system of the City of 
- Cambridge. 

Subsequently, the Concord Avenue Kindergarten, which 


had been maintained for several years by Cambridge ladies, was 
offered to the Board and accepted. 

There are now among the public schools of Cambridge four 
Kindergartens, containing two hundred and nine pupils, under 
the charge of seven teachers. As soon as suitable rooms can 
be provided, three more of these schools should be opened, in 
order that all sections of the city may share in the advantages 
they afford. 
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MUSIC. 


The plan of instruction in Music, as arranged in 1887, 
whereby the time of the Singing Master was more equally 
divided between the grammar and primary schools, has been 
followed through the year. The books and charts remain as 
provided in 1888, and the visits of the Singing Master are made 
according to a time schedule, essentially the same as that of 
last year. 


SEWING. 


The study of sewing was introduced into one of our grammar 
schools in the fall of 1877, and was continued as an experiment 
for two years. At the end of that time, the Committee on 
Sewing, being satisfied that the results justified an incorpora- 
tion of the study into the school system, offered an order to — 
that effect. The order was not adopted, and sewing even as 
an experiment was discontinued. 

In September of the present year (1889), the subject was 
again brought before the Committee by the following preamble 
and order: 


Whereas, A large number of those interested in the Cambridge schools are 
desirous of providing some industrial work for the girls,— 

Ordered, That sewing be introduced into the public schools of Cambridge, 
and that a committee be appointed to consider the question. 


The committee appointed under this order reported in 
October that they had “visited several schools where sewing is 
taught ;” that they had “given the subject careful consideration”; 
and that they were “‘unanimously of the opinion that sewing 
should be introduced as part of the required course of study in 
at least the three lowest classes of the grammar schools.” The 
hope was expressed ‘that the importance of this kind of work 
in the schools in addition to the study of books will be fully 
understood; not only for the advantages of combining the two 
kinds of work, but chiefly on account of the very great need 
of a thorough and systematic training in needlework for the 
girls in our public schools.” 
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In closing their report, the committee recommended the ap- 
pointment of a standing committee of five to present a definite 
plan for the introduction of sewing into the schools. This 
report was accepted, and the recommendations were adopted. 
By the plan of this committee the work will begin Feb. 1, 
1890, in the lowest grammar grade, and continue in the suc- 
ceeding grades, one grade being added each year. Two lessons 
a week will be given to about seven hundred girls, who occupy 
twenty-eight different rooms in twelve different buildings. 
With a few exceptions the lessons will be given in the several 
rooms,:the boys of each room being present, but engaged upon 
other work, under the direction of the regular teacher. The 
city will supply all necessary materials. 


DRAWING. 


For the first six months of the year, drawing was taught by 
the regular teachers of the schools without any‘special super- 
vision. At the meeting of the Committee in May, it was voted 
‘‘that a male Director or Supervisor be engaged to take charge 
of, and instruct in, the drawing of the day and evening 
schools.” Mr. Walter F. Brackett, a teacher for many years 
in the State Normal Art School, was selected for this position, 
and entered upon his work at the opening of the schools in 
September. His experience enabled him at once to assign to 
each class and grade of the schools its appropriate work. That 
his plans and methods of instruction might be understood, he 
has met the teachers, by classes, from month to month, under 
the direction of the Committee on Drawing, and explained to 
them their work in advance. | 

‘It has been my purpose,” he says, “that all instruction 
shall be objective in method, and shall follow the principles of 
Presentation, Reception, and Expression. For illustration : 
Ideas of forms should be derived from geometric solids and 
familiar objects; they should be developed by observation, 
touch, and making; they should be expressed by language, 
oral and written; by making, in clay, paper, wood, etc.; by 
drawing, on slate, paper, and black-board.” 

That this method might be followed, the primary schools 
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were supplied with individual sets of models, comprising the * 
elementary geometric forms, tablets representing the faces of 
these forms, and sticks representing their edges. 

In the higher grades “the same method of instruction has 
been followed on the three parallel lines of Construction, 
Representation, and Expression.” The following directions to 
pupils show the steps of the work as now carried on: “(@) 
Develop the idea given. (6) Make a constructional drawing. 
(¢) Make the object from the working drawing. (d) Represent 
the object by a free-hand drawing, as it appears to the eye. 
(e) Design appropriate decoration for it.” 

For several years drawing has not been taught. in the High 
Schools, the pupils being allowed to attend the Evening Draw- 
ing School. Recently, however, a course of twenty-four lessons 
has been arranged for the lowest class in the English High 
School. 

The work of drawing in the day and evening schools is now 
under the supervision of one person. One system will extend 
from the lowest class in the Primary Schools to the highest in 
the High Schools, and include the Evening Schools. The work 
is now thoroughly systematized, and good results will undoubt- 
edly be obtained. 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, 1888-89. 


In the last annual report all the facts relating to the estab- 
lishment of an Evening High School were given. Owing to 
unavoidable delays, the school was not opened until Jan. 3, 
1889. The attendance during the first week showed that the 
petitioners for the school were in earnest, and from the first the 
success of the school was assured. Before the middle of the 
term, one hundred and sixty-seven persons had asked to be 
enrolled as pupils. Of this number, one hundred and thirty 
became permanent members of the school. The average 
attendance for the term was 66.5. Instruction was given in 
the following branches: Book-keeping and Arithmetic ; Ameri- 
can History and Civil Government; Phonography; English 
Literature and Composition; Algebra; French; German ; 
Latin; and Penmanship. At the close of the term, reports 
were made by the teachers upon the work which had been 
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accomplished. The principal, in his report, said: “I believe 
the work of the teachers has been earnest and conscientious, 
commanding the respect of the pupils and enlisting their 
thoughtful attention.” ; 
Concerning the pupils, he remarked: “ Their earnestness is 
shown in the almost constant attendance of a large number of 
them, which has called for considerable self-sacrifice. To main- 


tain a prompt and continuous attendance at an evening school; 


four evenings during the week, after ten hours of labor, — and 
this not always within the limits of Cambridge, —is not an 
easy task. This has been the experience of not a few of the 
pupils.” 

The committee in charge of the school and the Superintend- 
ent fully endorse the words of the principal, for in their opin- 
ion the school was even more successful than could have been 
reasonably expected for the first term of its organization. 

At the close of his report, the principal made the following 
important suggestions in regard to the future Evening High 
School : | 


On the part of the school, a definite course of study should be arranged and 
offered in departments, 7. e., the departments of Penmanship, Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic, History, Literature, Phonography, French, German, etc.; aiming 
at a practical standard of excellence in each department, with test examina- 
tions during the course, reasonable requirements as to attendance, and a final 
examination, —the result of all to be, that the pupil shall receive a certificate, 
upon the completion of the course of study in any department, which shall be 
a certificate of real proficiency in that department. The certificate from the 
department of Penmanship should recommend the holder as a practical pen- 
man, able to write, not only well-formed exercises, but also a letter or other 
writing, correct in every particular, — in spelling, syntax, and punctuation, as 
well as in the forms of letters and words. In Phonography, a pupil should be 
able to write from dictation at least seventy-five words per minute, for half an 
hour, and re-write his notes into correct, legible long-hand, before expecting 
an honorable certificate of graduation from that department. In Book-keep- 
ing, a certificate should not be given to a pupil until he has learned all the 
essential principles of the art, and has had enough practice to enable him to 
find and hold employment as a practical book-keeper, or assistant book-keeper, 
in a large office. 

In a similar way the other departments should be systematized, though. 
some of them, as, for example, the departments of Literature and the Lan- 
guages, do not admit of so decided a limit as the three mentioned above. But 
a reasonable standard should be fixed, and only those pupils certificated who 
reach it. 

To make such a plan practical, there must not be lacking a sufficient 
number of pupils willing to undertake one or two only of these courses at a 
_ time, with the intention of holding out faithfully to the end. 
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Such pupils will work for their certificates, and deserve them. Few, if any, 
beginners will be able to finish any of these courses in one winter’s school of 
fifty or seventy-five evenings. But the school will undoubtedly meet the de- 
mands of earnest pupils, and extend its courses into advanced classes. Such 
classes may be opened, not only to those promoted from previous years, but to 
others admitted by examination to advanced standing. 

It is not the intention of the friends of evening schools to furnish the 
exact equivalent of the instruction of the day schools to those who, for what- 
ever reason, have not had that instruction. And if such were the intention, 
it could not be carried out. General graduation from all the courses in the 
plan suggested cannot be expected until some years have passed; and, at best, 
the graduates from the school at large must be few in comparison with the 
numbers in the school, and with those who receive certificates only. While 
the diploma should be regarded as a worthy object to strive for and possible to 
obtain, yet, in the evening school, it is not to be made the only certificate of 
honor. The movement in evening instruction, of the higher grade, is, for 
obvious reasons, largely in the line of the commercial departments, including 
phonography. Something may be done effectively, even if it be no more than 
a good beginning or an interest awakened, in the line of history, English 
literature, and the languages, for the sake of general culture and good citizen- 
ship; and yet it must be recognized that the most practical way to perfect the 
Evening High School is to perfect the instruction in such departments as have 
been already mentioned. 

The plan that has been thus imperfectly outlined is not entirely ideal. In 
several of our neighboring cities a good beginning has already been made in 
this higher order of evening school work. Certificates are being awarded with 
great care. The work isthorough. In the department of penmanship, in one 
school, out of a class numbering in total enrolment nearly five hundred, only 
forty attempted the examination, and twelve of these succeeded in obtaining 
the certificate. This seems a low percentage; but it must not be forgotten 
that these few who succeeded had completed a difficult course, and reached a 
high order of excellence in the art of penmanship. Whatever may be said about 
making too high standards in some kinds of school work, the organizers of 
evening high schools have not feared to make the standard, in their business 
departments at least, very high. The niapantelie condition, and purposes of such 
schools seem to demand it. 

The next school, certainly, should be an improvement upon the first attempt. 
The uncertainties of the first trial need never be felt again. Before entering 
upon the next term definite plans can be made, — a provisional course of study 
can be framed, from which the pupils may select their work at the beginning, 
and thus avoid the confusion of the opening sessions of the first term. Other 
gains, too, can be made, so that we may hope that we have taken the first step 
towards the establishment of a permanent and respectable Evening High 
School, 
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EVENING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1888-89. 


For the first time these schools were provided with suitable 
accommodations. ‘The school in Ward Three occupied rooms 
in the Putnam school-house, and that in Ward Four rooms in 
_ the Webster school-house. The attendance was as follows: 
Number belonging to the school in Ward Three, and present 
more than two sessions, 207; in Ward Four, 218. Average 
attendance in Ward Three, 76; in Ward Four, 105. Average 
number of pupils to a teacher in Ward Three, 7.8; in Ward 
Four, 11.4. } 

Evening schools are now a part of the school system of 
Massachusetts. It is no longer a question whether or not they 
shall be maintained. ‘The question for consideration is, how 
they can be carried on so as to secure the best results. The 
Superintendent would suggest that the work in them be more 
thoroughly systematized, and that definite rules for their 
organization and management be prepared by the Committee 
on Evening Schools, and submitted to the Board for adoption ; 
these rules when adopted to be printed as a part of the rules 
and regulations of the School Committee. 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS, 1888-89. 


There has been no change for several years in the organiza- 
tion and management of these schools. The limited accommo- 
dations have prevented any increase in the number of pupils, 
or any improvement in their classification. The schools usually 
begin about the 10th of October, and continue two evenings a 
week until fifty sessions have been held. One of these schools, 
that for mechanical drawing, did not begin till January, 1889, 
its rooms being used for a day school. 

The average attendance for the fifty sessions was: freehand 
class, 70, with three ‘assistant teachers ; mechanical class, 50, 
with two assistant teachers. Number between the ages of 
twenty and thirty, 60; between the ages of thirty and forty, 
24; High School pupils, 31. 

For the past nine years these schools have been under the 
charge of Mr. George E. Woodman. By the action of the Com- 
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mittee in placing the drawing of the day and evening schools 
under the supervision of one person, Mr. Woodman’s connection 
with the evening drawing schools ended with the close of the 
fifty sessions above mentioned. From year to year the Com- 
mittee has expressed satisfaction with the management of these 
schools, and Mr. Woodman will carry with him, wherever he 
teaches, the best wishes of Committee and Superintendent. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOLS. 


During these recent years the public libraries and public 
schools of our country have, been coming into closer and closer 
connection. In Cambridge, the City Council has changed the 
City ordinances so as to require the election of a member of 
the School Committee upon the Board of Trustees of the Pub- 
lic Library. This is an important change, for by it the needs 
of the schools will be constantly known to the Trustees of the 
Library. Until the past year the lack of facilities for doing 
the work of the library prevented the making of any special 
arrangement for supplying the schools with books; but on the 
removal of the library to the commodious rooms in the new 
building erected for it by Mr. Rindge, the Trustees at once ex- 
tended the use of the library to all the teachers in the High 
Schools and in the three upper grades of the Grammar Schools ; 
allowing each teacher to take out ten books at a time and re- 
tain them two weeks, or longer if desired; and provision was 
generously made for the transportation of the books from the 
library to the various schools. The delivery wagon of the 
library calls once a week, on stated days, at each school, receives 
the books that are to be returned, and the orders for other 
books, and, on the afternoon of the same day, brings to the 
schools the books which have been called for. So far the plan 
has been found to work admirably, and gives general satisfaction 
to teachers and pupils. The books are kept on the teachers’ 
desks for the purpose of reference or collateral reading in con- 
nection with any topic upon which the class are at work; and, 
if deemed advisable, the pupils are permitted to take the books 
home. 

The advantages gained by awakening greater interest, for in- 
stance in the study of history or geography, and by varying 
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what is often found to be a monotonous method of teaching 
mere details from one text-book, must be apparent to every 
one, to say nothing of the opportunity afforded the teachers for 
inculeating a taste for reading anda fondness for good litera- 
ture. It is to be hoped that the same privileges may be ex- 
tended to the other classes in the Grammar Schools, and even 
to the Primary Schools, as is already the case in some of our 
sister cities. ? 

The Librarian stands ready to aid in the selection of suita- 
ble books, and the Trustees express a willingness to supply 
promptly any books which are not now in the library. 

In other cities it is a common custom for teachers, especially 
in the High Schools, to visit the library with their classes for 
the purpose of consulting the reference department on special 
subjects, and a similar practice will doubtless be adopted by the 
teachers in this city. 


TRUANT LAW AS AMENDED. 


By the Acts of 1889, sections ten and twelve of Chapter 
forty-eight of the Public Statutes were amended so as to read 
as follows (the amendments are printed in italics): 


SECTION 10. Each town shall make all needful provisions and arrangements 
concerning habitual truants and. children between seven and fifteen years of 
age who may be found wandering about in the streets or public places therein, 
having no lawful occupation or business, not attending school, and growing up 
in ignorance, and such children as persistently violate the reasonable rules 
and regulations of the common schools, and shall make such by-laws as shall 
be most conducive to the welfare of such children, and to the good order of 
such town; and shall provide suitable places for the confinement, discipline 
and instruction of such children. 

SrecTIoN 12. Any minor convicted under a by-law made under section ten 
of being an. habitual truant, or of wandering about in the streets and public 
places of a city or town, having no lawful employment or business, not attend- 
ing school, and growing up in ignorance, or of persistently violating the rules 
and regulations of the common schools, shall be committed to any institution 
of instruction, or suitable situation provided for the purpose, under the 
authority of said section or by-law, for a term not exceeding two years. 


The City Council has made provision for carrying this Act 
into effect, and this action has been approved by the judge of 
the Probate Court, and now such children as persistently violate 
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the reasonable rules and regulations of our schools can be dealt 
with precisely as truants have been for many years. 

It is not expected, however, that our truant school will be - 
filled with this class of pupils. The average yearly number of 
truants committed during the past ten years has been only 
twelve; but had there been no truant law, there would have 
been, undoubtedly, a score of truants where there has been one. 

Equally desirable results, without doubt, will be secured 
under the amendment just mentioned. To quote from a former 
report, ‘* The number who will receive sentence will be com- 
paratively small: but the very existence of the law will be a - 
restraint upon every pupil inclined to do wrong, and it will 
also have a salutary effect upon the parents of such children, 
causing them to co-operate more heartily with the teachers in 
their efforts to secure proper respect and obedience.”’ 

It is widely known that in Cambridge corporal punishment 
is seldom used in the management of the schools. The Super- 
intendent is so frequently requested to give information in 
regard to the rule of the Committee on discipline, and to its 
effects on the schools, that he has thought best to print here 
the facts which he would give were he answering a letter of 
inquiry. 

The rule of the Committee is as follows : 

It is enjoined on the instructors to exercise vigilant, prudent, and firm disci- 
pline, and to govern by persuasion and gentle measures as far as practicable. 
No pupil shall be kept after schoo] hours more than half an hour after each 
session. No scholar on entering the schools of the city shall be subject to 
corporal punishment in any form. But, if any scholar prove to be disorderly 
or refractory, such scholar, on due notice to parent or guardian, and on the 
written consent of the committee having charge of the school, shall be liable 
to corporal punishment during the remainder of the term. 

Any instructor may suspend a pupil from school for violation of the School 
Regulations or the rules of the school, or for any other sufficient cause; but 
he shall immediately report the case to the parent or guardian of such pupil, 


and to the sub-committee of the school, or to the Superintendent of Schools, 
with a written statement of the cause of such suspension. 


It will be seen that no child, on entering our schools, is liable 
to corporal punishment until, on account of his disorderly con- 
duct, he is made so by the committee in charge of the school. 
It will also be seen that, while parents are to be notified of this 
action of the committee, their consent to the use of the rod is 
not required. Notice is given that parents may have an oppor- 
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tunity to withdraw the child from school if they object to this 
method of discipline. After a pupil has been made liable to 
corporal punishment, the teacher has the right to inflict it dur- 
ing the remainder of the term whenever, in his judgment, it is 
deserved. At the beginning of the next term the pupil is 
restored to his former standing. 

In the opinion of the Brea niendant, this rule cannot be 
changed for the better. It enjoins upon the teachers to govern, 
as far as practicable, by persuasion and gentle measures, but 
it does not leave them helpless in dealing with disobedient 
pupils even before they have been made liable to corporal pun- 
ishment, for such pupils can at once be suspended from school. 
Now that the truant law has been amended, it will no longer 
be necessary, as in all former time under all rules, either to 
retain in the school such pupils as defy the authority of the 
teachers, or virtually to turn them into the streets. <A special 
school has been provided for this class of pupils, where, under 
more favorable conditions, they can be educated without. detri- 
ment to the rights of the well-disposed pupils in the regular 
schools. 

This rule of the Committee has now been in force for twenty 
years. In the majority of the schools corporal punishment has 
not been inflicted in a single instance; in the others, the num- 
ber of cases has varied from year to year with changes in the 
supervising committee ; but in no year, at least within the past 
ten years, have there been a hundred cases in all the schools of 
the city. 

The condition of the schools at the present time, it is be- 
lieved, compares favorably with that of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. Undoubtedly, there is a small class of pupils who 
do not obey so promptly as when the rod was freely used; but 
it is also true that the great majority of the pupils render cheer- 
ful obedience. The training is in the direction of self-govern- 
ment, and the relations between teachers and pupils were never 
more pleasant, nor more favorable to the accomplishment of the 
purposes for which schools are maintained. This is due to the 
tact and good management of the teachers, and the hearty 
co-operation of parents. | 
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THE UNITED STATES FLAG. 


Near the close of the year several flags were presented to the 
city by different persons and organizations, to be placed on the 
school-houses designated by the donors. 

The flag for the Shepard School was given by Mr. Samuel F. 
Woodbridge; that for the Harvard, by Mr. James L. Paine; 
that for the Allston, by Mr. James Mellen; that for the Sar- 
gent, by Mr. Edward H. Norton; that for the Washington, by 
Hon. Charles H. Saunders; that for the Peabody, by Mr. 
Charles A. Mason; that for the Agassiz, by Mr. Thomas 
Stearns; that for the Putnam, by Mr. William Stevens. The 
one for the Webster was bought by subscription; and that for 
the Wellington was the gift of William H. Smart Post No. 30, 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

The exercises on the occasions of the raising of these flags 
were interesting and profitable. The statute requiring that 
love of country be taught in the schools will need no enforce- 
ment in Cambridge the coming year. The history of the flag, 
the national songs, and many patriotic pieces in prose and verse 
have been learned by the pupils, and their influence will remain. 
Not that these means have been neglected in the past; but, 
with the flag for an object lesson, a deeper meaning has been 
given them. The patriotic citizens have done a good work — | 
all the more valuable for having been accomplished by indi- 
vidual effort rather than by legislative. enactment — and the 
Committee thanks them for it. Thanks are also due the Com- 
mittee on Public Property of the City Council, and the Super- 
intendent of Public Buildings, for the prompt and _ hearty 
manner in which the necessary provisions were made for carry- 
ing out the wishes of the generous donors. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 


The Appendix referred to in this report has been omitted. 
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In Scuooot CommittEer, March 11, 1890. 


Voted, That the report prepared and read by the Superinten- 
dent be adopted as the Annual Report of the School Committee 
for 1889, and that the Secretary be authorized to append the 
names of the members of the Committee thereto. 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 


MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1889. 


HENRY H. GILMORE, Chairman ex officio. 


JOHN L. HILDRETH, - EDMUND WALSH, 
EDWARD H. HALL, WILLIAM H. ORCUTT,* 
ALICE M. LONGFELLOW,. ASA P. MORSE, 

PHEBE M. KENDALL, CAROLINE L. EDGERLY, 
JAMES L. PAINE, JOSEPH A. BALL,+ 
ALPHONSO E. WHITE, WILLIAM A. START, 
FELIX CONLAN, ALBERT M. BARNES, 


RICHARD J. McCKELLEGET, GEORGE A. ALLISON, 


*Resigned September 19. t Elected November 12. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


IN compliance with Section 146 of the Rules and Regulations, 
the Superintendent herewith submits his sixteenth annual 
report for the year ending December 31, 1890. 


Summary of Statistics. 
I.—POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by the State Census for1890 . . . . . . 70,028 
Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years of age, 
May 1, 1890, as reported by the Truant-Officers . . . .... . 11,971 


II.—ScHOOLS. 


j Latin School, with eight rooms. 

1 English High School, with thirteen rooms. 

9 Grammar Schools, with one hundred fourteen rooms. 
23 Primary Schools, with one hundred rooms. 

6 Kindergartens, with seven rooms. 

2 Evening Drawing Schools, with two rooms. 

1 Evening High School, with six rooms. 

3 Evening Schools, with twelve rooms, 
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III.—ScHoou-HovsEs, 
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IV.—TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in Latin School . ...... 
Male teachers, 3; female teachers, 7. 
Number of teachers in English High School : 
Male teachers, 4; female teachers, 11. 
Number of teachers in Geenay eels ; 
Male teachers, 12; female feachiere 109. 
Number of teachers in Primary Behools ; 
Number of teachers in Kindergartens . 
Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools: "1889- 90 
Average number of teachers in Evening High School 5 
Average number of teachers in Elementary Evening Schools, 1889- 90 
Whole number of teachers* in Day Schools, including the teacher of 
music, the teacher of drawing, the teachers of sewing (2), and the secre- 
tary and librarian of the High Schools . 
Number of teachers who have attended Normal Saneols ‘ 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools . 


V.—PUPILS. 
Attendance at all the Day Schools, 1886 to 1890. 


Numb f Pupils} A Numb A Dail AP t 
Year. |" "Registered. | Belonging. | Attendance. | of Attendance. 
1886 11,012 9,246 8,530 92.2 
1887 11,157 9,429 8,672 92.0 
1888 11,496 9,756 8,964 91.9 
1889 11,855 9,962 9,141 91.8 
1890 11,914 10,089 9,825 92.4 
Attendance at the High Schools, 1888 to 1890. 
L. stands for Latin School, E. for English High School. 
Numb f Pupils} A Numb A Dail 
Year. umber of Pupils ae emelnnstiae if A itendancay of A tendannde 
L. 247 228 L. 217 L. 95.1 
1888 590 532 507 95.2 
E. 348 E. 304 E. 290 E. 95.3 
L. 239 L. 217 L. 207 ) L. 95.5 
1889 636 562 538 95.8 
E. 397 E. 345 E. 331 E. 96.1 
L. 224 L. 204 L. 199 L. 96.4 
1890 697 613 595 96.6 
E. 478 E. 409 E. 396 E. 96.7 


*Temporary assistants and members of the training class are counted as seven teachers ; 
the sum of their salaries being equal to the amount paid that number of regular 


teachers. 
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Attendance at the Grammar Schools, 1886 to 1890. 


Number of Pupils | Average Number 


Registered. 


Belonging. 


Average Daily 
Attendance. 


Per cent 
of Attendance. 
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Attendance at the Primary Schools, 1886 to 1890. 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
~ 1890 


1890 


Number of Pupils} Average Number 


Registered. Belonging. Attendance. 
5,330 4,316 3,912 
5,276 4,301 3,877 
5,485 4,465 4,031 
5,617 4,537 4,086 
5,321 4,403 4,011 ° 


Number of Pupils 


Attendance at the Kindergartens. 


Registered. 


TS 


183 | 163 


Average Number | Average Daily 
Belonging. | Attendance. 


Average Daily 


Per cent 
of Attendance. 


90.6 
90.1 
90.3 
90.0 
91.1 


Per cent 
of Attendance. 
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Number of Pupils Graduated from, and Admitted to, the High 
Schools and the Grammar Schools, 1888 to 1890. 


L. stands for Latin School, E. for English High School. 


Graduated from | Admitted to High 


High Schools. 


Schools. 


Graduated from 
Grammar Schools.]Grammar Schools. 


Admitted to 
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1889 


1890 


363 419 


301 398 
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Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, with 
the Average Attendance, 1886 to 1890. 


1886. 1887. | 1888. 1889. 1890. 
223 234 216 228 166 
106 | 107 101 120 | 106 


Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Schools, with the 
Average Attendance, 1886 to 1890. 


1886. | 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
304 311 356 425 739 
145 124 | 149 181 298 


Number of Pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge, including 
the Parochial Schools, 1886 to 1890. 


1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 


1,858 1,651 1,785 2,037 2,050 


Table showing the Number in each Class in the Latin School, 
December, 1890. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 


Bigstees ln hie sabato pare 27 16 43 .189 
SOCOM ve ys > 4 0 DAES ec 16 16 32 141 
STING a sip isles Cini abuse Cote 20 17 37 163 
Pouring tein scat is ceinieiee 25 24 49 216 
REG fies brs oo Acne alee hice 45 21 66 291 
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Table showing the Number in Each Class in the English High 
School, December, 1890. 


Class. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. Per cent. 
TERR ees 5 Serko ee v2 os 17 26 43 .083 
ST SENTOU Srp Spied Cana fee ee 33 53 86 .166 
SPAREN sacra ie atl cece. irae s* 60 102 162 313 
MUAY LIE, iotait Gore's hia ge ote ces 94 133 227 438 
DP SDE a ao a ote ata het 6 204 314 518 


Table showing,the Number in Hach Class in the Grammar Schools, 
December, 1890. 


(0 ESS a SN DE ATE ES OA UES SO ERE RES DS ES SS AEE REA ES EERE IS ESET TST 


Grade. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
OWE R OR hs SEE ore 221 231 452 .085 
ERIE ELSI GIy cm sho sm'n) oA a wh mai hc © 330 382 712 133 
PIGVONLL, «we sascc cheeses 373 457 830 155 
BEAR enti d otal oi'9' swiss 5 cs, » 487 499 986 184 
Lica sons ad +> tee a is 522 484 1,006 .188 
RIEGEL, Sr isters' fs diate, ts 2. 673 694 1,367 255 


Table showing the Number in Each Class in the Primary Schools, 
December, 1890. 


Grade. Boys. Girls.” Total. Per cent. 


Ma hess casts wo cs 594 589 1,183 258 
Beeoriterhe vail ivcti ss 742 672 1,414 302 
Re iy a oy ts ant 1,112 970 2,082 445 


ORAL 6 Fe Now ewe panied 10 2,448 2,231 4,679 


ee 
————— eee 


8 SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Summary of the ,School Census, as taken by the Truant Officers, 
May, 1890. 


[The Statutes make it the duty of the School Committee annually to ascertain the 
names and ages of all persons belonging to their respective towns and cities on the first 
day of May, between the ages of five and fifteen years, ] ; 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less than 
fifteen . .) . ; 11,971 
Number in Public Bihocis ive Ne ala or more, rat ieee than 


fifteen i. sss. 9,584 
Number in Public Sehonisl netesH sates old or more, as ees i tte 

SCNOO! TEPISLED SE yh nas te clio) os 1,025 
Number in Private Schools hye Pare se or more, ont ee than 

fifteen’. (4). eae 1,296 
Number not eitendtne Beno tee Pike “ola or more, hue fee than 

IOV GN EN ire 678 
Number not Wat Se sae vere nid! or more, nt fase finn 

fourteen... 194 
Number not aunt eetoo) fereaen pees all or more, faut lend 

than fifteen . . . 219 
Whole number not attending school five mene Ahi or more, pat ee 

than fifteen . .. eae 4 helene 1,091 
Number in the city five pel “se or more, Sih at ee ean SIS peviaee 1,045 
Number eight years old or more, but less than fourteen . . .. . 7,353 


VI.—FINANCES. 


[ For the financial year ending Dec. 1, 1890.] 


TnstrucwonAn dayischools bees. Aya Gee we tg ee UworA dees $190,558 21 
Cost of evening schools un meme yin te sv aicer On te co eeat nore 2,773 00 . 
Cost of evening drawing schools . . . . 2. 2. 2's « 546 00 
Text-books and supplies for day and evening schools .. . 15,668 73 
Ancidental CX POnses ia ilesmte wed ey, om sled ot ae W ra Nils peta: eco lies oa 612 05 
Care and repairs of school-houses: ... % & «a 0 4 46 36,491 85 
Expended on the new High School-House ....... 94,345 35 
Expended on the Putnam School-House . Waseca aes ae 52,626 21 
Expended on the Morse School-House. . ...... . 25,355 37 
Total expenditures forall school purposes. . . $398,976 77 


Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($712. 69) M4 for 
tuition of non-resident pupils ($648.00), actual cost of 
the sehools ito, the -elty eb soi cuss ose eke ee eee aes $397,616 08 


Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1890 . . . $67,471,925 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 1890 .006 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Cost of Instruction in the Day Schools, 1876 to 1890. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, and truant officers.] 


—_—_— | 


No. of Teachers 
January 1. 


176 
174 
173 
173 
182 
192 
200 
212 
216 
224 
233 
2387 
241 
251 
263 


Cost of the Day Schools, 1876 to 1890. 


(The expenditures for new school-houses are not included.] 


Average No. 
of Pupils. 


7,066 
7,139 
7,028 
6,957 
1,175 
7,484 
7,898 
8,194 
8,414 
8,650 
9,218 
9,429 
9,756 
9,962 
10,089 


No. of Teachers 
January 1. 


Average No. 
of Pupils. 


Whole Cost. 


$164,818 00 


151,946 65 
136,491 20 
182,570 49 
180,371 75 
132,501 10 
187,328 55 
144,457 60 
152,290 62 
158,640 18 
165,277 42 
172,185 06 
175,773 80 
180,816 26 
190,558 21 


Cost per Pupil. 


$23 32 
21 28 
19 42 
19 05 
18 17 
17 82 
17 38 
17 63 
18 09 
18 33 
17 92 
18 25 
18 02 
18 15 
#8 89 


Whole Cost. 


a 


$200,894 09 


180,974 36 
162,437 77 
158,196 21 
158,967 56 
158,282 84 
166,230 52 
177,149 98 
203,234 56 
206,806 09 
207,536 46 
222,679 19 
225,408 57 
229,421 31 
241,980 84 


Cost per Pupil. 


$28 43 
25 35 
23 11 
22 73 
21 45 
21 29 
21 04 
21 62 
24 15 
23 90 
22 51 
23 61 
23 10 
23 03 
23 98 


10 SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Statistics taken from the Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education. ; 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 25; towns, 326 .... . 351 
Number of public schools. . . . . ae 7,147 
Number of oes of all ages in the onic Beleols anriite the 

Wears. 1% hie 371,492 
Number of Demonia over fifteen seers of is ponding the public 

BEHOOIS Toe hak ie ihe jos 32,814 
Per cent. of attendance paced Gaon the average enemierentt sear 90 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 

during the year: men, 1,017; women, 9,307; total. . . . . 10,324 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools . 2,819 
Average number of months the public schools have been kept for 

TTS OVER T gh yor bg CaO GAA Be fs ACU Ns 8.17 
Number of High Schools. . JD aht VAM Eat ARERR 241 
Number of teachers in High Senbols PUL Ure tice, Pawihtc plese Me 814 
Number of pupils in High Schools . .. . : 25,317 
Amount expended upon the public schools, Perri tieie of ae 

expense of school buildings. . . . 5 . $6,415,444 51 
Cost of new _ school-houses, permanent Rrneprenenis! eal 

ordinary repairs. . . Def iad texted wikeotaie 1A RLU Ok Te eee 
Entire expenditure for public Jones Pr hoEs EARS REA Kt Copter NL et 


Special Institutions. 


The following are the statistics of the attendance and expenses of the 
Massachusetts pupils in the several schools for the deaf and the blind. 


AMERICAN ASYLUM AT HARTFORD, CONN. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1889-90 . . ..... 63 
Paid for these: DUP Ss aie Mts seal eed Gs Linke ile Mav ores tn Rietanser cures of .s ARAL Rd oe 


CLARK INSTITUTION, NORTHAMPTON. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1889-90 . ...... 85 
Paid for sthese- DUD esratveie tees cod, Kalin wee Mlaaidies diel oul dead 6 ithamee ae tae oe 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1889-90 . . .... . 95 
Paidifor these Pups ie wl cis sas lidak ede es beavcns Guoh ah ce ek ance, Wee ees eee 


PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1889-90 . ...... 97 
Annual appropriation from the State. . . .. . . . . ». « $30,000 00 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1889-90 . ...... 124 
Annual appropriation from the State . .... . . . « « $25,000 00 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. iw 


Cities of Massachusetts arranged according to the Percentage of 
their Taxable Property Appropriated to the Support of the 
Public Schools. 
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aoe BaSoaa || Sak BaSoad 
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elie WV ODULET 1. cine sleet ahaje'ss -003-83 15 NGWUON 2. ccc cece cece -003-09 
Sete MAIGON sais scee du og sists .003-75 16 BO Welliiri tic anions clevsts say 003-09 
A Pe WV ALL DAT 5 '5cil ate! s's)pie)o te 003-62 17 ELOLV ORG iiok otis sce «+ .003-07 
Dia QUINCY ei cn \setetie'ee tele 003-52 18 IW OYCESECT aici ate «|e 003-04 
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Sa VV CStLOLG wae siecwelen oe 004-67 30 Pepperell senses see se 003-28 
BN BCI sas me Man ease 004-42 31 Framingham......... 003-26 
Del Stoneham 25. cess. -004-39 32 Boxborough... 003-24 
Be iitLOLUIStON vica.n os wasenins 004-29 33 Cambridge........... -003-19 
eC Odo Sheena Babee 004-08 34 IEE RRO amin iar 003-17 
8 Wakenaldiz....s ys 004-06 35 Watertown........... 003-16 
Di mieA BHIATIO Se ve ue aie/aictes 003-99 36 Dre lita ss cimeue sea -003-09 
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ABT MPATIUROLOM isco sas a eras 003-83 40 BVOTAUB Tc seater ee me 002-88 
14 | Chelmsford........... -003-83 41 Eexinetons ys asin wes + os -002-85 
Rey ey OUUTT aces sie yo sce os -003-83 42 TLOWKSDULY ocietac lala os 002-76 
AG ELOD MIND OD pens a s5.cn 003-81 43 Bearord Gaanas eee i -002-68 
a beg 4) eg aL) re) Beevers (ae 003-78 At Carlislare, acne + sessile 002-62 
AST POMIBIOON ve oss. ters: ans 003-75 45 Belmont....c.ceee .002-58 
TO ROR OINE Ss . se cea). + 0's 003-73 46 Weston...:..... ee 002-58 
SR MM NITICV ics ses ea voi 003-66 47 SUGOUT VG es slis saie ws -002-49 
SU i Waltham ..33%3-...<5. .003-62 48 | Dunstable............ | .002-48 
22° | Winchester:......:... 003-61 49 Billerica tasic)stosc cake 002-36 
23 | North Reading....... 003-58 50 EO Whee betectale inves diniere ss -002-36 
OA Wayland... setas cnisens -003-58 51 BOTLINSTON, cosas ek e's « | -002-31 
Boy WrCOnCOrt sc ehelas te aes: 003-56 52 DYAaCht chant iia. gers -002-19 
OE LOWISONG cows eseice ne 003-53 53 LAMCOM vice urapiiicie sine 001-84 
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Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


Names of Schools 


Latin School,....... 


English High....... 


Allston.. 


Harvard, 


eerereeeoesee 


eer ereeeeeee 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


TABULAR VIEW. 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 


Teachers. 


William F. Bradbury........ 
Theodore P,. Adams......... 
Charles W. Parmenter....... 
Helenem, -AInee: overs bse. 


Marion israd DUry.g cue sos 
CarounecDrew. iss saci sce 
Margarette M. Leighton..... 
Emma M. Sawyer........... 
Jennie S, Spring....... ay aie 
BVA Hens ELIDA. (ae erated be 06s 
Edwin L. Sargent........... 
Charles. H.. Morsei. visas 
Charles F. Warner.......... 
ClaravAVArMes is \onibs ss anes 
PIBITION Pa Moin «weer ce ere 
Carrig CORR mas la davt cmaiie.e 
Bal Bag 9 BN FA a aga 
Mary MOUIGON Eons sss ities 

LowWisail, Farkere sd. oie ns 
Caroline A. Sawyer ......... 
Emma A. Scudder .......... 
Martha, Smith ote eee c 
Marigue vo pare wee arriba ees 
Delia Stickney... cis disuse css 
Benjamin W. Roberts....... 
Marval eV ANU s ule ce ahs tis 
Stsan MOAGIMS ices. sk ss 
MATA As HOALLCY pacnie sien ee ian 
MEATY ASIALT 50 staat cieteaacbie cies 
Mary Di. Brighamy iit. .h0n.« 
Hattie B. Johnson.......... 
Evelyn B. Kenney.......... 
Melissa M. McKinley........ 
Emily ts, Pitkin crew eee 
Tda GeSmith iio sas anton ks wk 
Carrie M. Williams ......... 
James S. Barreéll............ 
Arthur A. Lincoln.......... 
Ada H. Wellington ......... 
Margaret B. Wellington..... 
Addie L. Bartlett........... 


Elizabeth L. Buckley........ 
Emily FF Damon, i isesteces- 
Ella S; Danforth............ 
Mary F. Emerson.....,..... 
Frances Fabyan............. 
Estelle J. French .........:; 


Salaries. 


No. of Pupils 
Jan. 1, 1891. 


227 


518 


586 


776 


Names of Schools. 


PAaT Varies ce uke 


BORDOOY icant o's = sea ss 


UIE TLATN oo eye crate yer 


Bhepard,. 20 2. . vse. 


Thorndike.. 


Washington 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Tabular View.—Continued. 
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Teachers. Salaries. 
Eliza S. Getchell. io 2....00.% $620 
Etta M. Houghton.......... 620 
Susie G. Lumbert........... 470 
Annie M. Street... 02.20.24 570 
Hortense O. Young: 32%, << 620 
Frederick S. Cutter........ : 1,600 
Sasa AMISOD yeasts conan 470 
Anna F. Bellows...........\. 620 
Abbie L. Chapman......... 620 
Addie EF. :Clearyis 3c.ccine\e st 4% 470 
Charlotte A. Ewell.......... 620 
Martha N. Hanson.......... 620 
Thomas W, Davis. say's dae: 2,000 
Frederick W. Eveleth....... 1,000 
Eliza M; \Husseyuiy, oi neieae 700 
Annetia Bruce... dick es 32 620 
Mary A. Carmichael......... 470 
bydial Ba Colliorscc weve 570 
Arnnai hs Dormer. eo <aies-.> 620 
Sarah M. Grieves.....ii.2.. 620 
Annie B. Josselyn..... AAs 620 
Louise A.’ Keeler .....%..-.. 620 
Augusta G. Mirick. s.5)s aie. 620 
Hiliza: S..Paddack, tog ots. % 620 
Louise A. Stickney.......... 620 
Mary M. Sullivans caches as 620 
Edward ©. .Groveriiec& ps. 2,000 
Nellie A. Hutchins......,... 700 
Mary A. Bosworth.......... 620 
Harriet V. Dever.........:. 570 
Emma A, Falkner........... 620 
Emily F. Fessenden......... 620 
Harriet: Foster... wesesGie cas 620 
Millon J 2) EUG ieee seas ore 5a 620 
A. Estelle Ingraham........ 620 
Flora:G, Ingraham sake oe 620 
Evelyn J. Locke............ 620 


Bue) HH. Bletchericics sree 2,000 
Harriet A. Townsend....... 700 
Daura Eoimel iy sae eek 470 
Grace ‘W. Fletcher.......... 620 
Emma A. Hopkins.......... 620 
Abby A. K. Howard......... 620 
Elizabeth G. Hutchinson..... 620 
Martha: A... Martin. oie ek, 620 
Mary Be Nasone.s deeiuneess 620 
BA LONISG GOAL cas ates eons a 620 
AbbyiiS,, TROL. 4 9 ateae Baa vis 620 
Laura S. Westcott.........- 620 
Lydia A. Whitcher.......... 620 
John Ws Freese. ii ca pe eases 2,000 
Annie E, Whittier.......... 700 
Eldora:, Clark. ip. ae 620 
Lucy A. Downing........... 620 
Mary Ds: Fuses sebastien es 620 


ClaraiA> Peterson D. « atau ele as 620 
ATCA. RAV 63 inte ches teens 520 


No. of Pupils 
Jan, 1, 1891. 


267 


563 


486 


575 


562 
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Names of Schools. 


Washington ........ 


Webster 


Corlett.. 


Agassiz. 


eee veeeeveeee 


Grammar. 
Primary. . 


Boardman.......... 


Dunster 


Felton. . 


Gannett 


60). 0, 2 6 ¢/9 wire 


eoeoeereererer eee 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Tabular View.— Continued. 


Teachers. Salaries. 
Adelaide A. Keith........... $620 
Winifred L. Kinsley......... 520 
Margaret J. Penney......... 620 
Hattie Shepherd ............ 620 
Mary diStiless. 05h 0.8 eee te 620 
Abby MoiWebbissssriiic.s. 620 
John D. Billings............ 2,000 
Arthur N. Whitney.......... 1,000 
Mary Wy LOWIO. ells eed 700 
Mary A. Townsend.......... 700 
Amy H. Bateman........... 400 
Ada A. Billings........ eae 570 
Polis MS Batniok, Win es. sake 620 
Charlotte M. Chase.......... 620 
Annie Marion Dow.......... 570 
Susan I, Downs...... ...... 620 
Nellie U, Duley .ascive sess 0s 570 
ADNAMT MOrd 24 Goh eee s.c ts 520 
Josie FY Lamprey). so. .3. 00. 620 
ADA OS VGAMBsON se Uta esi ates 620 
Georgia E. Lancaster........ 620 
Gertrude A. Long........... 620 
FRUGIA  LWOTIN reer suis oe. 400 
Alice C, ‘Phinney. i) io s20d.. 620 
Minnie. V. Reid 252.0% 22k 520 
Hattie E. Shepard....... ay: 400 
Fannie P. Browning......... 630 
BlleniA. Kidder? s7cute noua 400 
Maria L. Baldwin. .....u0s0s. 650 
Mary G. Carpenter.......... 620 
Augusta M. Houghton....... 620 
Rosina C,) Karcher........... 620 
Gertrude E. Sackrider....... 470 
Mary acs Lewis i./iike ee at 660 
Christine R. Denyven........ 570 
Mary Alice Gregg........... 570 
Nellie E. Hastings.....:...... 620 
Elizabeth J. Karcher ........ 620 
C. Florence Smith........... 570 
Sarah E. Stewart............ 620 
Elizabeth E. Dallinger....... 630 
Emily C. Dallinger.. ....... 620 
Isadore I. Foster....... eas 630 
ds Bios Gey awios Ue we 620 
Moria is Williams?) eer 640 
Emily Allens pres teats 570 
Cordelia J. French.......... 620 
Abby A,’ Lewis sisal: 620 
Susan E. Wyeth............. 640 
Nellie Mu Colby een biccues os 620 
Lizzie B. Shepherd.......... 620 
Sarah J. Gunnison..... .... 640 
Louise M. Britton........... 520 
Fanny C. Hartwell........... 620 
Minnie F. Munroe........... 620 
sarah sy, A. Daviss A564 een 640 


Anna M; Jones. ois vul tees 620 


No. of Pupils 
Jan. 1, 1891. 


899 


364 


77 
80 
147 


111 


180 


162 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Tabular View.— Continued. 


Names of Schools. Teachers, Salaries. 
SAAD sie s'o des bles Mary A, Rady isa stewie nc hae $620 
Carrie} Hi Smiths ieare siege as 620 

BSINCT Sx io er chews a txts Frances E., Pendexter........ 680 
POL ER, CA VAI aici lees dlonta oie 620 

Addie M. Bettinson......... 620 

Anns & Callananiy ois Gre x: 620 

PAPAL VON AIoale ae welsh oe 400 

Addieth Dale. soarrasnnis 400 

Elizabeth B. Gahm.......... 620 

Katie L.’ McElroy............. 520 

Mary. GC); MeNally i. ode falc 520 

Mary E. Mulloney........... 620 

FEU) oc OSS er lst e ctu ae 620 

MPOUINEGRs gs eo oes res Marianne M. Webb.......... 635 
Hilloty Me yt dien lc irre cs eteratels 620 

Isabel Mostery cu wwe dans os 620 

EOE eee Nelle Wie Dalles tiateti tease a 640 
Rose Vie Collies os ane gees 520 

Cora Ay Reycrott.. 20 2kiwe. 2, 620 

Frances E. Whoriskey....... 620 

BPOWOlL sess Seen Laney) dus Cyr as cites wae sta . 620 
DEB SON | oc acim stp 2/5 Hale Me lizzie Kyans.2ccsi haasa se: 630 
Lizzie J. Baldwin........... 620 

PEAS Sere bia wed 8 55's HAIN Ellen N. Leighton........... 660 
Fannie Allens. gehen. a 620 

Martha H. Butler........... 620 

Bose WW Coulers octane. 400 

Josephine M. Doherty....... 620 

Luella M, Marsh. .3 0 022%. sass 620 

Willen, Wasi. ees srs scans 620 

Kate F. Wellington.......... 620 

ONT Be ie Raa te ee Charlotte E. Jewell.......... 630 
Locyi Ga Wyeth. Go .cen ss 620 

2 Aa Margaret Kidd.............. 640 
. \Margaret T. Burke.......... 520 

Harriet N. Keyes............ 620 

Julia A. Robinson........... 570 

PRLVONBIC® 2). 5 0 s.0's oe 38 Elizabeth A. Tower......... 640 
Amanda M. Alger........... 620 

Mary. A. Burkes 2 inte cd ccs ceen 620 

nr eON bees. Sas Mary As Browns... seele ew ess 640 
Christina D. Barbey......... 620 

Thyra C. Kalberg........... 520 

Elia Mi Leavers) ale 570 

(OS AP ei bar soca Heleni Mi Wards 26 nes'Fe8 640 
Maria J 5 Bacon i. hie sa ees 620 

Elien A. Cheney...........- 620 

Miva) Asel BVlOFG cn tae aat bee 620 

EDEN o xtne mip we xs ee Pama, di YOU Ss eee a 640 
MAT  LIAVIS «tee eee to alabe 620 

Nellie F. McCarthy.......... 620 

Julia S. Gushee..........)... 620 

Willard. z rammar-|Amelia Wright......c74++-+. 680 
S. N. Chamberlain......... 620 

Belle Fy Gulliver. ivi, 2. 620 

Mary E. G, Harrington...... 620 

Tous We Harrison, ics 620 
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No. of Pupils 


Jan, 1, 1891. 


542 


112 


219 


87 
116 


386 


82 
180 


124 


170 
192 
194. 


101 
515 


16 SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Tabular View.—Continued. 


Names of Schools. Teachers. | Salaries. No. of Pupils 


| Jan. 1, 1891. 
POV LLIELIC) 30,6 are io 8 a tenet Kate Mo LOowell.s.v.siasvane $620 
S. Agnes Mulloney.......... 57 
HInMAT Os Ist Peek ne 2 620 
CISTTIGIE UE CECE. oi 4% One ete 400 
Mary Ei SaAWYerssiise eee. os 620 
MALE LP VV ALBOMN OTe MA oe 620 
Grace R. Woodward......... 620 
| ERUPTION G oe cess es en oa « 620 
Wiymancie ticle ee 3 Fannie E, M. Dennis... .... 645 251 
M. Carrie Dickman........ 4 620 
Georgiana B. Dutcher....... 620 
Cyrene L. Flint.............. 470 
Mary M./ Gilman. css sas 620 
Wellington Bae Herpert Hs: (Bates... sven es 2,000 1 530 
Ti@lig ALP MOIPICK ¢ oad 6s ics We 800 
a Taine Clases. snes sa eres 8,000 
Boardman.|Caroline C. Voorhees....... 620 58 
Grace Mulloneywss fit ees 400 
Dunster...|Helen Willson.............. : 620 21 
Riverside..|Ellen I. Hutchison.......... 620 60 
Rindan MMarthacAdams:. org) se eee 400 
a T 4 Moore St..|Harriet E. Ryan............ 620 53 
Sees Mabel Rddyini ae 520 
Gore ......|/Selma E. Berthold. ........ 620 59 
Mary Burnettr i. Goce - 400 
TOG ona Gales veh wake Sacks 620 41 
‘Alice Si Brownivens ss ossa ee 400 


DIRECTOR OF Music—Frederick E. Chapman ... . ._ $1,500 
DIRECTOR OF DRAWING—Walter F. Brackett . . . .. . 1,700 
SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS— . . 
Mattiesle BaDDitt cat urg iiet Ci iaw etot ao nei RATE To 500 
SUPERINTENDENT—Francis Cogswell ........ 3,000 
A CENT —“Garitord Br UDDArd.” 2) 1.),hejine he ie eae ty ce Jeo 


The Wellington School is a training school, composed of grammar and primary pupils, 
taught by young ladies, graduates of Normal Schools and candidates for the office of 
teacher, under the direction and with the assistance of the master of the school and:his 
assistant. 

Temporary assistants and members of the Training Class are counted as seven teach- 
ers, the sum of their salaries being about equal to the amount paid to that number of 
regular teachers. 


The post-office addresses of the several schools are as follows: 


CAMBRIDGE — Peabody,* Washington,* Agassiz, Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, River- 
side. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT — Latin, English High, Allston,* Harvard,* Webster,* Boardman, 
Bridge, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Mason, Sargent, Stearns, Tarbell, Wellington, 
Willard. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE—Putnam,* Thorndike,* Gore, Lassell, Otis. 

NorTH CAMBRIDGE—Shepard,* Reed, Wyman. 

Mount AUBURN—Corlett,* Cushing. 


* Grammar Schools. 
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Summary. 
Seminar. GF OUDS, Le EASY SCHOOL eno) iw ai varkdumegien beck eiuuet te 227 
Number of pupils in English High School. . ........ 518 
pamber of pupils in Grammar Schools...) 4 eee ee 5,393 
mumber, of pupils in Primary Schools). 60-62 03702). See 4,679 
amber Of pupils:in Kindergartens \. oy 6 oe ee ee eh a he 302 


Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1890 . . 10,711 


SO dak Tae le! PGE wile api ee Gate | eile) C ¥P ike As ibe, Ue Tick 368 
Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1880 (inclusive) . . 219 
PSUR OTID DTI LOO LETS) dh, fittest tee lh een Godage gh My we Nae Tg pie 403 
SURO MVEATLISIN BLOM EAMES alg owt a wiares nis) oy, dara lie (pial. se cep cet ee 448 
SL A) CT PM ese ore I OBE ESP die Path lg La Ag aarti 280 
SUM e OL STUNT ROR che SAP TIE YY at lake lat? | gS gia ahareay te dad Vaxabat are te 165 
SERN OTIOUD IS LNG fo Pau) bl ce tos) wa eat hte, segues 4.4) weindte ihe 589 
STOOD TE OIDTIS AOR ahi eck uae fe cih he) Rate oi) gP ei gaia e 1g 267 
PASEO DID LIS IO 1 ois dia) 97 oy Shida an es eh Rew artul act Mats suis gil ewe etl dT 
DEMO GE AOL TITS, OA Fat aver ete ty ah sea he lie meta en) eee tte 178 
SeRRETA OTITIS: LEO IM, SCN. ai teiite  ONea ae tdeD VEL} of ie Mba leks tome 249 
ASEM LOLIS SLO OU cont eliivadl 5 itehic, Shh ga, *clinacd.ealeecysasdeay id & Ia 368 
MIIDEL AY SCION et feet), ee er cht ae ak nea se gta ece eee Renita 40 
CES SCHIOL TOUINA «ceive eat hae ade tsk i's) eulint Led acu tueee! ds 242 
BFCP EY ROACUETH tel iekc SMa, belt seseiini dbl le Die fist oni tell ec 263 


Cost of Instruction. 


Latin School... . . $12,607 41 For each pupil ..... ... $55 4 
BIR TIRA SE CHOU L sas VOLT, YOA DO Kou Tran aaNet Ral ae 34 68 
Grammar Schools . . . 83,18706 ‘* ‘* ON a eae AE 15 54 
REINER E FC TLOOUM a yh 26 de OS i ee ne ee aoa tee 12 92 
Kindergartens ... . ELV Ay eG thdheeeey el As EOL ab hash Aig NG 14 78 
Substitute Teachers . . 340 50 . 

Teachers of Sewing . ,. 960 00 

Director of Music . . . 1,700 00 

Director of Drawing . . 1,700 00 

Superintendent... . 5,000 00 

BPMETEL An inet cas 8) ate. 1,500 00 

Truant Officers . . .. 2,700 00 


$198,877 21 Foreach pupil ..... $17 50 


Cost of instruction in Evening Schools . . . . » « « «+6 « «+ $2,778 00 
Cost of instruction in Drawing Schools . . , . » « «. + « « »« $546 00 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
registered is 59; in the average number belonging, 127; in the 
average daily attendance, 184. In the per cent. of attendance 
there has been an increase of six-tenths of one percent. The 
number belonging to the schools in December, 1889, was 10,711 ; 
in December, 1890, 11,079; an increase of 368. The entire cost 
of the day schools, excluding the expenditure for new school- 
houses and new furniture, exceeds that of last year by 
$12,559.58, and the cost per pupil by 95 cents. In the entire 
cost of instruction the increase is $9,741.95 ; an increase in the 
cost per pupil of 74 cents. While Cambridge expends a large 
amount for her schools, there are two hundred and seventeen 
towns and cities in the State which make a larger expenditure 
in proportion to their wealth. In a list of the twenty-five cities, 
arranged numerically according to the percentage of their tax- 
able property appropriated to the support of public schools for 
the year 1889-90, Cambridge is the thirteenth, and compared 
with the fifty-four towns and cities of our county, Cambridge is 
the thirty-third. Ina list of the towns and cities of the State, 
arranged numerically according to the sum appropriated for 
each child between five and fifteen years of age, Cambridge is 
the thirty-eighth. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the fifty-fourth annual report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Education. 


School Accommodations. 


A larger expenditure for school buildings has been made the © 
past year than during any previous year in the history of Cam- 
bridge. The exact amount is $152,326.98.. One of these build- 
ings, the Putnam, was completed in season to be occupied at the 
opening of the schools in September; and it is expected that the 
others, the Morse school-house in Ward Four and the new 
English High School building, will be ready for use at the 
beginning of the next school year. 

The Putnam school-house is located in Ward Three, at the 
corner of Otis and Fourth streets, where the former building of 
the same name stood, on the site of old Fort Putnam. It is a 
plain brick building 116 feet long and 91 feet wide, on the 
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ground plan, with one corner about forty feet square left out. 
The building is three stories high and contains thirteen school 
rooms, varying in length from 31 to 33 feet, and in width from 
27 to 31 feet, all the rooms being 12 feet high. It also contains 
a hall, 64 feet by 37 feet, with a recess of 6 feet by 25 on one 
side for a part of the platform; a master’s room and a teacher’s 
private room, each 16 feet by 10 feet, and the usual con- 
veniences of cloak-rooms, store-rooms, and closets found in 
modern ‘school-houses. It was dedicated with appropriate exer- 
cises on the 80th of October. Among those who took part in 
the exercises was the Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey, D.D., a mem- 
ber of the School Committee in 1840, and the writer of the 
report for that year. 

A new school-house is needed to take the place of the one on 
Pioneer Street, which is entirely unfit for school purposes. In 
the near future the Wellington school-house should be enlarged 
to accommodate the rapidly increasing number of children in 
that section of the city; but no new work should be undertaken 
until the buildings now in process of erection are completed. 
During the year the school-houses have been inspected and all 
needed repairs attended to; and in several instances important 
changes have been made for the purpose of improving their 
sanitary condition. A very decided improvement has been 
effected in the basement of the Gore school-house, and in the 
ventilation of the school-rooms in the Felton. 

The School Committee gladly bear testimony to the interest 
shown by the Committee on Public Property and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings in making such changes in our 
school-houses as will be for the health and comfort of those who 
occupy them. This year a larger amount of work than usual 
has fallen to this Committee and the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings ; but it has received their prompt attention and has 
been done in the most efficient manner. 


Changes in the Corps of Teachers. 


Resignations and appointments have been as follows :— 


Latin School —0 resignations, 1 appointment. 
English High School — 1 resignation, 1 appointment. 
Grammar Schools — 10 resignations, 11 appointments, 
Primary Schools — 3 resignations, 3 appointments. 
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Kindergartens — 0 resignations, 3 appointments, 
Sewing — (work began in February) 2 appointments. 
Music — resignation, Nathan Lincoln; appointment, Frederick E, Chapman, 


The resignations and appointments here given are those of 
a permanent character. ‘Teachers out of school on leave of 
absence, and those appointed to take their places, are not 
included in these numbers. 


Mr. Lincoln and His Work. 


It seems appropriate that an account of Mr. Lincoln’s con- 
nection with the schools should be given in this report. He 
was appointed teacher of music in 1850,and his services ended 
December 31, 1890. He has the honor of having held the 
position of singing master in the public schools of one town or 
city longer than any other person in this country. The estima- 
tion in which he and his work have been held by the Committee 
will be seen by the following extracts from the school reports, 
written during the forty years of his services in the schools :-— 


‘* We deem the city highly favored in securing the services of a gentleman of 
so much musical ability, of such untiring industry, and of such courtesy as 
Mr. Lincoln possesses.”’ 

‘*The success which has attended the efforts of Mr. Lincoln has been 
remarkable. . . . Mr. Lincoln’s profession has been well chosen; he is not 
only distinguished for his musical abilities and acquirements, but he has alsoa 
very happy manner of imparting instruction which contributes not a little to his 
success.”’ 

‘* We again congratulate the citizens on the thoroughness and success with 
which the delightful art of music is taught in the schools. Mr. Lincoln is not 
only a proficient and enthusiast in his profession, but he has remarkable tact in 
imparting instruction and managing his pupils.”’ 

‘*In Mr. Lincoln, we have a teacher eminently qualified to give instruction 
inmusic. He is amaster of the science, and is devoted to his profession. It 
his presence the spirits of dullness and discord take their flight, and, by a sort of 
magnetic influence, he inspires a whole school with life and enthusiasm,”’ 

‘¢Mr. Lincoln combines in a peculiar manner the requisites for his position. 
If ever the right man was in the right place, he is. . . . Our public school 
singing is not mere outside display, but rests on a basis of sound and systematic 
training.”’ 

‘* The instruction in music has been in charge of Mr. Nathan Lincoln for 
seventeen years, and is now given in thirty different schools. The Committee 
recommend that, in view of the amount of work required, and of his long and 
faithful services, the salary of Mr. Lincoln be increased.”’ 

‘*' The lamented Dr. Mason, for many years Chairman of the Music Commit- 
tee, after spending several days with the singing-master in a careful examina- 
tion of the schools, made a verbal report tothe Board, in which he expressed 
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his great satisfaction at what he had seen, and his high appreciation of the 
results everywhere apparent.”’ 

‘** The Committee on Music has examined the work in this department, by 
being present at lessons given in each of the grammar and in several of the 
primary schools, and it would unhesitatingly report that the instruction in music 
is as thorough and successful as in any branch taught in our schools. The 
pupils learn to sing, not by rote, but accurately at sight in three or four parts, 
and to write correctly and readily in the only universal language, that of 
music.”’ 

‘“That the singing in the grammar schools was never in better condition than 
it is at the present time (1883) is partly due, so far as the boys are concerned, to 
the fact that they are able now to realize that music means business as well as 
pleasure and honor. There are fifty boys belonging to these schools who are 
members of choirs in Boston, Cambridge, and the vicinity.”’ 

‘Instruction in music is a very different thing from that in former days. It 
shares in the progress made by teaching in general, A piece of music in three 
parts, which, twenty years ago, would have required, at least, ten lessons ina 
grammar school, can today be learned by the scholars in fifteen minutes, and 
rendered in better time, tune, and style.”’ 


Mr. Lincoln’s letter of resignation was as follows:— 


CAMBRIDGE, Oct, 16, 1890. 
To the School Committee of Cambridge:— 

The period long since fixed upon by me as the goal of my course here having 
arrived, I now tender my resignation as singing-master to take effect November 
30th, or upon the appointment of another teacher. 

Near the close of a term of service so protracted as to be without precedent, 
I believe, in the history of my profession, it becomes me to remember with 
gratitude the unvarying kindness I have experienced from the School Commit- 
tee, the teachers, the pupils, and the community at large during forty years con- 
nection with the schools of Cambridge. 

May I not bespeak for my successor the same friendly consideration, which 
has proved alike grateful to my own feelings, and helpful towards whatever 
measure of success may have been attained in this department of public 


instruction. 
Respectfully, 
NATHAN LINCOLN, 


Singing Master. 

By vote of the Committee it was ordered, ** That Mr. Lincoln’s 
letter be spread upon the records, and that his resignation be 
accepted.” 

At a subsequent meeting the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted, and it was voted, “ that a copy 
thereof, suitably engrossed, be sent to Mr. Lincoln.” 

‘‘'The resignation of a teacher, who for forty years has received the approval 
and commendation of the successive School Committees of that long period, 
and especially, as in the present case, when his term of service is nearly com- 


mensurate with that of the department in which his services have been rendered, 
is worthy of more than a passing notice: therefore,— 
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‘* Resolved, that the present satisfactory condition of music in our schools is 
largely due to the faithful, judicious, and long continued services of Mr. 
Lincoln, and _ his cordial codperation with the several committees under whose 
direction he has acted. 

‘** Resolved, that his influence in the schools has extended beyond the special 
department of music ; that his scholarship, his intelligent methods, his gentle- 
manly bearing, his pleasant relations with teachers and pupils, and above all 
his character, have enabled him to exert an influence in the schools, and 
through them in the community, which can hardly be overestimated.”’ 


The Superintendent of Schools in speaking of Mr. Lincoln’s 
resignation, said :— 


“The instruction in music has been under the supervision of one teacher 
from 1850 to the present time. In the beginning the teaching was essentially 
rote teaching, but with the increasing interest in the study of music the instruc- 
tion became more and more scientific in its character, and it has kept pace with 
the advanced methods of instruction in all other branches. Fortunate, indeed, 
has the city been in its teacher of music. With rare qualities of mind and 
heart, with unquestioned knowledge of the subject he has taught, with devotion 
to his chosen profession, Mr. Lincoln has gone from school to school these forty 
years, faithfully and ppceesstaly doing his work, per perred and beloved by 
teachers and pupils alike.”’ 


New Text-Books. 


The text-books adopted during the year are :— 

For the Latin School, —Gray’s School and Field Book of 
Botany (revised edition) Chamisso; MHarper’s Cesar (text 
edition); Wilhelm Tell (Schiller); Hermann and Dorothea 
(Goethe) ; Fiske’s Civil Government; Harris’s Selections for 
German Composition. 

For the English High School,—Gray’s School and Field 
Book of Botany (revised edition) Chamisso; Young’s Elements 
of Astronomy; Williams’s Introduction to Chemical Science: 
Wilhelm Tell (Schiller); Hermann and Dorothea (Goethe) ; 
‘Wentworth’s New Plane Geometry; Fiske’s Civil Government ; 
Harris’s Selections for German Composition. 

Yor the Grammar Schools, — Lippincott’s Renders (New 
Series); Metcalf’s Spelling-Book; Metcalf’s Language Lessons ; 
Harrington’s Graded Spelling-Book; Hiawatha; Eggleston’s 
First Book in History. 

For the Primary Schools,— Lippincott’s Readers ( New 
Series) ; Cogswell’s Number Lessons. 

For Desk and Reference Books in the High Schools and Gram. 
mar Schools, — European Schools (Klemm). 
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Text-Books and Supplies. 


At the meeting of the Board in December, the Committee on 
Supplies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that 
Committee for the year. 

This report was accepted, and it was voted that it be incor- 
perated in the annual report of the School Committee. The 
report, with the omission of the names of the firms and individ- 
uals among whom the expenditures were divided, is as follows: 


The Committee on Supplies begs leave to submit the follow- 
ing report of its doings for the school year ending June 27, 
1890; being the sixth annual report of this Committee to the 
Board :— 


Stock on hand July 3,1889 . .. . oes abs $2,109 39 

Purchases and expenditures to July 2, 1390 At OK 14,199 72 

IA OUEE Soeu ates ite gee PS) eB tatise se $16,309 11 
Delivered to the Ovenreers of the Hebe Rutten Be the att at Rp $3 45 
ROMY TO: COSTS EC DULLES Mtn 7a) fe Mats Soa! eee ih whim i's 98 41 
Delivered to Schools and Officers . . .... . . £14,489 45 

. ———_ 15,541 31 

rock OF DANG SUly 2. LOO te iret ia re al er wiped ie . $1,767 80 


The purchases and expenditures have been: — 


MUPSIAR USTIOOK Galego ee MAS Tek) oiiel hs dial apie ads) Thety wht A BO, ets 
Miscellaneous supplies . . . . . . © «ie « 2,670 42 
Dear and rererence DOOKS yes “is tienicor ehhs News 682 99 
Apparatus and trniahings 4) oe ek site he 1,111 51 
Drawing and writing books ... a AAD: 1,603 36 
Printing ($328.05); expressage ($208. 93) . Wei tad ie 536 28 
Diplomas ($90.48); repairing books ($73.33) . . 163 81 
. Tuning pianos ($12.50); book covers ($483.61). . 446 11 
$14,199 72 
Deducting the value of books and supplies delivered 
to Schools and Officers, asabove ...... . $14,489 45 
hp enles Ul te Buen Schools “y) Me es a ele we $82 25 
he Gamaros collected Wi).hi50 68ip ie et Se Lae vs 52 53 
And profit on sales from the office . ..... . 7 89 
_—_—_—_— $142 67 
We have, net cost of all Schools and Officers . . $14,296 '78 


or an average cost, per pupil, of $1.334, against $.96 for the year 1889; $1.068 
for the year 1888; $1.051 for the year 1887; $1.17 for the year 1886; and $1.88 
for the year 1885. 
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With reference to the increase in the cost this year over last, 
it is only necessary to quote from the last report of the Com- 
mittee the prediction therein made that last vear’s average 
would be exceeded, “because many books were left in the 
schools, which would have been discarded as unfit for further 
use and have been replaced by new, had our appropriation 
been large enough to allow-such action,” and to state that 6,186 
books have been discarded and replaced by new this year, 
against 8,530 for the preceding five years. 

Of the books discarded this year, 38,125 have been used as 
exchanges, in part payment of the new books, to the value of 
$413.04, and others sold for paper stock, in exchange for 
stationery, to the value of $45.44. 

The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies 
is as follows :— 


Net Average per Pupil. 
ete 1889. 1888. 1887. 

Hien |SCHOOIS.  c. oecle veces sere smesres. $3,613 89 $5.362 $4.054 $3.944 $3.842 
Grammar Schools, iss oo. csccsesases ce 7.725 17 1.618 1.071 1.367 1.363 
MIXER SCMOGIS to aseette sci ahsneteclepeivieys ote bbe 782 25 985 -746 -953 -736 
Primary ScCHOOIS; 5,525.00 snstsnees os40. 1,221 04 .286 .276 -240 -197 
Kvening Schools i, is ssestsreniresce nes 0p Da A eS, oc deeel lO tase el | eae sith seams 

Sewing ....... $81 05 

GES CO AA AA 57 9 
Special Teachers DIO: DBE ty av din ahd MRT) tea ay eee) em aate a 

Drawing...... 17 99 

Kindergartens 22 24 
Miscellaneous expenses (not chargeable 


TOANY LATS). ok cicccenisomectcanimecks DIZOG Pee eic te sien bases nf Miers aarel ats 


|) ee eee eee ae ee eae 


$14,296 78 $1.334 $.960 $1.068 $1.051 


As already said, the increased average expense this year over 
last is due to the larger expenditures for books; but with refer- 
ence to the increase, year by year, of the average in the High 
Schools, the Committee would note that it has been largely due 
to the purchase of additional apparatus, made necessary by the 
more extended use of the experimental method of teaching 
physics and chemistry. 

The Committee desires to express its sense of obligation to 
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the teachers for their assistance in the care of the books and 
supplies in the school-room, since the economical use thereof is 
largely the result of their personal attention. For the agent, 
upon whom devolves the numberless details of the work of the 
Committee, we can only repeat the commendations of previous 
years. The city is fortunate in having in this position one who 
thoroughly understands its duties, and works early and late to 
perform them. 


1840— School Reports — 1890. 


In the office of the Superintendent of Schools there is now a 
complete set of the reports of the School Committee from 1840 
to the present time. These reports not only contain information 
about the schools, but, as was said in a former reference to the 
subject, they are rich in the discussion of educational questions. 
As these reports are not easily obtained, it has seemed to the 
Superintendent desirable that the important facts relating to 
the schools during these fifty years should be brought together 
and so arranged as to be of value for future reference, and that 
portions of the earlier reports be reprinted. The remaining 
part of this report will therefore be of a historic character. 


Grades and Classification. 


In the report for 1840 we read that ‘‘ the entire number of public 
schools in Cambridge is nineteen, divided by a system of grada- 
tion into five classes, viz., Alphabet, Primary, Middle, Grammar, and 
a High School.’”’ This gradation continued until 1863, when the 
Middle Schools were consolidated with the Grammar Schools, and the 
Alphabet Schools with the Primary. The report for that year says: 
‘¢ By this arrangement it is hoped that much time will be saved, and itis 
certain that none can be lost, as before was done, in passing from the 
first to the second grade, and from the third to the fourth. But to 
secure all the improvement that is desired, it is necessary that all the 
scholars should be promoted as rapidly as possible, and that the brighter 
ones should never be allowed, still less compelled, to wait for the regular 
promotion of the class. If the teachers understand that their success 
will be estimated more by the number of the promotions which have 
been made from their classes than by the appearance of those who are 
left on examination day, they will be encouraged to urge their pupils on 
faster. And by urging we mean no injurious pressure. A brisk and 
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lively march, straight onward, is much healthier for the children than 
dull lagging, with much repetition of a too familiar round which has 
nothing to task the mind or stimulate the curiosity.”’ 

‘¢ Besides reducing the number of grades in the inferior schools, the 
Committee have introduced a uniform classification, dividing all the 
Grammar Schools into six classes, and the Primary into four besides the 
Alphabet Class. For each class in both schools they have prescribed a 
definite course of study, so that henceforth the degree of advancement 
of the children in any class will be nearly the same at the same time in 
all the schools.’’ 

It appears that at this time (1863) the primary schools were divided 
into five classes, and that the pupils spent from four to five years in 
doing the required work. In 1870, however, a plan of study was 
adopted covering a period of three years, and from that time to the 
present in the primary schools, and since 1863 in the grammar schools, | 
no change in classification except in names has been made. By the 
new rules adopted September, 1890, instead of calling the highest class 
in the primary and the grammar schools the first class, as formerly, the 
lowest class in the primary schools is called the jirst grade, and in the 
grammar schools, the fourth grade, the highest class in the primary 
schools being the third grade, and in the grammar schools the ninth 
grade. In March, 1886, the Classical and English Departments of the 
High School were made two separate schools. In the Latin School 
there are five grades, in the English High School four; and the highest 
class in each school is called the first class. In September, 1889, the 
kindergartens, established and maintained for eleven years by Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, were adopted as a part of our school system. 


High Schools. 


The school report for 1846 contains the following: ‘* It is hoped that 
the proposed arrangement of one High School for the whole city, in 
some central location, will go into operation as soon as practicable, and 
that then the High School of Cambridge will be furnished with all the 
means requisite toa complete High School education. Hitherto our 
High Schools have had no libraries and almost no apparatus, and, being 
two or three in number and mized in character, they have not possessed 
the advantages which a school of this grade deserves. If it is settled, 
as we suppose it is, that there shall be one, and only one, High School 
for the whole city, the sooner a suitable building is erected and fitted up 
for the purpose the better. We can see inconvenience and loss, but no 
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advantage, from a delay. Indeed, it is difficult, under present circum- 
stances, to give our children that complete English education, and that 
thorough classical instruction which the standing of Cambridge and its 
schools would justly lead our citizens to demand.’’ 

From the ‘‘ History of the Cambridge High School ”’ we learn that in 
1838 a Classical or High School was established for the whole town, and 
that a building was erected for it at the corner of Winsor Street and 
Broadway. This location, it appears, was not found convenient for the 
population. Classical instruction was, therefore, in 1843, re-established 
in the Grammar School in Old Cambridge. It was also given in East 
Cambridge in the Otis School, and was continued in the High School at 
the Port. After a trial of this plan for four years, a High School for 
the whole city was again organized in the autumn of 1847, in the High 
School house originally built for this purpose in 1838; but high school 
instruction was continued in the Grammar School in Old Cambridge 
until the following year. 

In 1848 a new building was erected on Amory Street, and here the 
school remained until its removal in 1864 to the school-house built for it 
on Fayette Street. This was its home for more than twenty years, but 
during the latter part of the period it became necessary to occupy two 
or three rooms in other school buildings. ' 

March 1, 1886, the Classical and English Departments were made two 
separate schools, called, respectively, ‘‘ The Cambridge Latin School ”’ 
and ‘* The Cambridge English High School.’’ The former was removed 
to a building provided for it on Lee Street, and the latter remained in the 
old home on Fayette Street. A new building located near the Public 
Library is in process of erection for the English High School. If com- 
pleted according to contract, it will be occupied at the beginning of the 
next school year, September, 1891. The Latin School will then be 
transferred to the present English High School building on Fayette 
Street. For the past two years both the Latin School and the English 
High School have required rooms in other buildings to accommodate the 
pupils. The number of pupils in the Latin School at the present time 
is 227; in the English High School 518, of whom 116 are also connected 
with the Manual Training School. 

William F. Bradbury, the head master of the Cambridge High School 
at the time of its division into two schools, and who had been connected 
with the school for thirty years as sub-master or head master, continued 
in charge of both schools till the close of the school year. In September, 
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1886, he became head master of the Latin School, and Frank A. Hill, of 
the English High School. 

A list of the teachers at the present time is given in the ‘‘Tabular 
View.’’? A complete list from 1847 to 1881 can be found in the ‘History 
of the Cambridge High School,”’ published in 1882. 


The Hopkins Fund. 


In 1839, the Legislature authorized ‘‘ the trustees of the charity of 
Edward Hopkins,’? who was the second governor of the Connecticut 
colony, ‘‘ to establish in the town of Cambridge a classical school, the 
main object of which shall be to prepare boys for admission to Harvard 
University,’? and ‘‘to apply one-fourth part of the net income of their 
funds to the support of said school.’? This school was accordingly 
established. It was provided, however, in the act above referred to, that 
at any time thereafter, when the school should “ cease to be supported 
in said town, the trustees shall annually pay over the said fourth part of 
the net income of their funds to the treasurer of the town of Cambridge, 
on condition that the said town of Cambridge shall provide and maintain 
a school, and perform and comply with the other duties and provisions con- 
tained in the next section of this act.”’ The next section is as follows: 
‘¢The town of Cambridge shall annually apply so much of said income 
as may at any time hereafter be paid to the treasurer thereof, in pur- 
suance of the preceding section, to the instruction of nine boys in the 
learning requisite for admission to Harvard University; the said instruc- 
tion to be furnished in a public school in said town, the instructor of 
which shall be at all times competent to give such instruction; and said 
town shall, so long as said income shall continue to be paid, receive into 
said school, and admit to all the benefits, privileges, and advantages 
theteof, free of expense, any number of boys not exceeding nine at any 
time, who, being properly qualified, shall be selected and presented for 
admission thereto, by the President and Fellows of Harvard College, and 
the minister of the First Church in Cambridge, who shall be the visitors 
of said school for the purpose of seeing that the duties and provisions in 
this section are duly complied with and performed.”’ In 1854, the trus- 
tees proposed to. the city to discontinue the Hopkins School, and, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the statute above recited, to transfer to the 
city that portion of the income of their fund which had been previously 
applied to the support of that school. This proposition was accepted by 
the city, which thereby assumed the obligations above quoted, and the 
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School Committee of that year immediately acted in fulfillment of those 
obligations by appointing a Hopkins classical teacher. 

A full account of the funds received from the estate of Edward Hop- 
kins was given in the School Report for 1885. 


Grammar Schools. 


The number of grammar schools in Cambridge is nine, viz.: the 
Allston, Corlett, Harvard, Peabody, Putnam, Shepard, Thorndike, 
Washington, and Webster. The number of pupils in these schools is 
5,353, and the number of teachers 121, not including the director of 
music and the director of drawing. 

The Allston School.—This school was established in June, 1848, 
under the name of the Broadway Grammar School. It occupied for ten 
years the school-house at the corner of Broadway and Winsor Street. 
In 1858, it was transferred to a new school-house built for it on Board- 
man Street, and its name was changed to the Allston School. In 1873, 
the school-house was remodelled, the ‘‘ single room system ’’ being sub- 
stituted for large school-rooms, with recitation rooms leading from 
them. 

Benjamin W. Roberts has been the master of the school during the 
forty-two years since its organization. 

Lizzie B. Winnett was the master’s assistant from 1874 to 188]. 
Mary I. Vinton, the present assistant, was elected March, 1882. Before 
her election to this position she had occupied it for nearly a year as one 
of the regular teachers in the school. 

The Corlett School.—This became one of the grammar schools of 
Cambridge in September, 1880. It was one of the two schools in that 
part of Belmont which was annexed to Cambridge. It was named the 
Corlett School by the Cambridge School Committee ‘‘ to commemorate 
the services of the first schoolmaster in Cambridge, Elijah Corlett, who 
for half a century was the sole grammar master in town.” It is a 
school of less than a hundred pupils, under the instruction of two 
teachers. The school-house is a wooden building on Holworthy Street. 

Fannie P. Browning is the principal of the school, and was one of the 
teachers at the time it became a Cambridge school. 

The Harvard School.—This school, once a part of the Mason 
School, was first known by this name in 1841, when it took possession of 
the school-house built for it on Harvard Street, nearly opposite Essex 
Street. In March, 1843, this school-house was burned, but another was 
built on the same foundations before the close of the year. For nearly 
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thirty years this school-house was the home of the Harvard School. In 
1872, the school was removed to the brick building erected for it at the 
corner of Broadway and Inman Street. 

Aaron B. Magoun, appointed master of the Mason School in 1839, 
became the master of the Harvard School at the time of its organization, 
and continued in service till April, 1851. He was succeeded by James S. 
Barrell, the present master, who was transferred from the Putnam School. 

H. Augusta Dodge was master’s assistant from 1874 to 1877. From 
1876 to 1878 there were two master’s assistants in this school. Ada H. 
Wellington was elected September, 1876, and has continued to hold the 
position to the present time. Margaret B. Wellington served from 1877 
to 1878. Since 1878, under the rules of the; Committee, only one master’s 
assistant in each grammar school can be elected. 

Frederick 8. Cutter was appointed sub-master in 1886, and held the 
position from 1886 to 1889. He was succeeded by Arthur A. Lincoln, 
the present incumbent, who was elected November, 1889. 

The Peabody School.—This school, located at the corner of Linnean 
and Avon Streets, was opened September, 1889. The building now con- 
tains only six class-rooms, but when completed in accordance with the 
original plans it will have fourteen class-rooms and a hall. 

Frederick S. Cutter is the master of the school, and was elected in 
June, 1889. 

Addie F. Cleary occupies the place of master’s assistant, although not 
elected to that position, the size of the school not yet justifying an 
appointment. 


The Putnam School.—This school was organized ia 1845. It occu- 
pied for two or three years a wooden school-house standing on the site 
of old Fort Putnam. This building, which was erected in 1825, was 
removed, and in 1847-48 a new brick school-house was built on the same 
spot. In 1889, this building was taken down and the present commodious 
one erected. 

James M. Lassell was master of the school from 1845 to 1854; Francis 
Cogswell, from 1854 to 1874; James S. Barrell, from 1874 to 1881, when 
he was succeeded by Thomas W. Davis, the present master. 

Sarah M. Burnham was the master’s assistant from 1874 to 1879; 
Helen B. Furber, from 1879 to 1880. Eliza W. Huzzey, who now occu- 
pies the position, was elected in September, 1880. 

Herbert H. Bates was sub-master from 1883 to 1884; Sanford B. 
Hubbard, from 1884 to 1886. The present sub-master, Frederick W. 
Eveleth, was appointed in March, 1886. 


‘ 
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The Shepard School.—This school, first known as the North Gram- 
mar School, then as the Winthrop School, received its present name in 
1852. In 1856, a brick school-house was erected for it on North Avenue 
near Russell Street. In 1873, this building was enlarged and remodelled. 

James M. Lassell taught this school for several years previous to 
1845. Lewis B. Monroe was master from 1845 to 1850; William H. 
Ladd, from 1850 to 1856; N. W. Metcalf was master for a few months; 
Moses Merrill, from 1856 to 1859; John Merrill was master for a short 
time; Charles W. Dinsmore, from 1859 to 1864; Malcolm W. Tewksbury, 
from 1864 to 1865; Daniel B. Wheeler, from 1865 to 1879. Edward O. 
Grover, the present master, was elected January, 1879. 

Mary C. Cooke was master’s assistant from 1874 to 1877; Fannie A. 

‘Cooke, from 1877 to 1880, also from 1883 to 1884; Frances V. Morse for a 
few months in 1884 (temporary appointment); Ellen M. Jennings, from 
1881 to 1883. Nellie A. Hutchins, elected September, 1884, is the 
master’s assistant at the present time. 


The Thorndike School.—This school was formerly called the Otis 
School. It occupied for many years a wooden school-house on Otis 
Street between Fifth and Sixth Streets. In 1858 this building was 
burned, and the following year a brick one was erected on the same 
spot. In 1860, a large school-house was built at the corner of Thorndike 
and Sixth Streets, which in 1861 became the home of the Otis School 
under its new name, the Thorndike. This building, which was con- 
structed on the old plan of large school-rooms and small class-rooms, 
was remodelled in 1875. 

For several years previous to the re-establishment of a high school for 
the whole city, classical instruction was given in this school by the mas- 
ter, Justin A. Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs’s immediate predecessor was James 
Parker, and his successor was Nathan K. Noble. 

Mr. Noble was appointed in March, 1848, and was master of the school 
for nearly ten years. Joseph W. Upton succeeded him, but remained in 
the school only a few weeks. Ruel H. Fletcher, the present master, was 
appointed in December, 1857. 

Ann W. Averill was master’s assistant from 1874 to 1875; Ellen M. 
Parker, from 1875 to 1882; Lelia A. Mirick was elected September, 1882, 
having occupied the place for six months as one of the regular teachers. 
She resigned in 1889, and was succeéded by Harriet A. Townsend, the 
present incumbent, who was elected March, 1889. 

The Washington School. — The history of this school was fully given 
in the report for 1885. Since that time a tablet presented to the city by 
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Mr. Philip Nutting has been inserted in the front wall of the building 
bearing this inscription: ‘‘ The Washington School— Descendant of the 
‘faire Grammar Schoole ’— First School in Cambridge.’? Just when 
the ‘faire Grammar Schoole’ was started is not known, but probably 
within a few years after the settlement of Cambridge — certainly before 
the year 1643. 

The Washington school-house, standing at the corner of Brattle Street 
and Farwell Place, was dedicated June, 1852. It was remodelled in 1871, 
and in 1878 other important alterations were made. 

Daniel Mansfield was master of the school from 1842 to 1886. John 
W. Freese, who was the sub-master of the school from 1883 to 1886, 
became master September, 1886, and still holds the position. 

Hattie F. Nealley was master’s assistant from 1874 to 1879; Caroline 
J. Dresser, from 1879 to 1883; Carrie M. Kingman, from 1886 to 1888; 
Annie E. Whittier, who was elected in September, 1888, is now in ser- 
vice. In this school no teacher was elected master’s assistant while there 
was a sub-master, but one of the regular teachers occupied the place. 

The Webster School. —'The beginning of this school, under the name 
of the Mason School, dates from 1841. It received its present name 
when in March, 1853, it took possession of the brick school-hoduse built 
for it on Webster Street, now Upton. This school-house was remodelled 
in 1873, and in 1885 it was enlarged by the addition of a wing containing 
four school-rooms, a master’s room, and a hall. 

Ambrose Wellington was the master from 1841 to 1845; Alvah C. 
Smith, from 1845 to 1872. John D. Billings, the present master, was 
appointed in September, 1872. 

‘Gertrude E. Hale was master’s assistant from 1874 to 1879; Emily H. 
Phinney, from 1879 to 1880; Mary C. Cooke for a few months in 1880 
(temporary assistant); Lizzie C. Capen, from 1880 to 1887. Mary E. 
Towle was elected in June, 1887. | 

Charles H. Morse was sub-master from 1885 to 1889. Arthur N. 
Whitney, the present sub-master, was elected in September, 1889. 


Primary Schools. 


The Agassiz School occupies a brick building of seven rooms at the 
corner of Sacramento and Oxford Streets. It contains grammar and 
primary classes. Maria L. Baldwin is the principal; elected in 1889. 

The Boardman School occupies a brick building of eight rooms on 
Winsor Street, near Main Street. Mary A. Lewis is the principal; elected 
in 1879. 
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The Bridge School occupies a wooden building of two rooms —a large 
room and a recitation room. It is located on Pioneer Street. Elizabeth 
E. Dallinger is the principal; elected in 1878. 

The Cushing School occupies a wooden building of two rooms on 
Cushing Street, Belmont district. Isadore I. Foster is the principal ; 
elected in 1881. 

The Dana School occupies a wooden building of four rooms —two 
large rooms and two small rooms. It is located on Centre Street, Dana 
Hill. Maria F. Williams is the principal; elected in 1878. 

The Dunster School occupies a wooden building of four rooms on 
Concord Avenue, near the Observatory. Susan E. Wyeth is the princi- 
pal; elected in 1878. 

The Felton School occupies a brick building of four rooms on Amory 
Street, near Broadway. Sarah J. Gunnison is the principal; elected’in 
1882. This building was erected in 1848 for the High School, and used 
by that school till 1864, 

The Gannett School occupies a wooden building of four rooms on 
Jefferson Street, near Harding Street. Sarah J. A. Davis is the prin- 
cipal; elected in 1880, while the school was in the old building on 
Columbia Street. 

The Gore School occupies a brick building of twelve rooms on Gore 
Street, near Third Street. Frances E. Pendexter is the principal; elected 
in 1878. . 

The Holmes School occupies a wooden building of four rooms on 
Hilliard Street, near Mt. Auburn Street. Marianne M. Webb is the 
principal; elected in 1878. 

The Lassell School occupies a wooden building of four rooms on 
Charles Street, near Sixth Street. Nellie F. Ball is the principal; elected 
in 1881. , 

The Lowell School occupies a wooden building of four rooms on 
Lowell Street, near Mt. Auburn Street. Lucy E. Cyr is acting as princi- 
pal, the vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss Winona Abercrom- 
bie not having been filled. 

The Mason School occupies a wooden building of two rooms on 
Front Street, near Main Street. M. Lizzie Evans is the principal; elected 
in 1878. 

The Otis School occupies a brick building of eight rooms on Otis 
Street, near Fifth Street. Ellen N. Leighton is the principal; elected in 


1890. 
The Quincy School occupies a brick building of two rooms on Mason 
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Street, near the Washington Elm. Charlotte E. Jewell is the principal; 
elected in 1878; transferred to the Tarbell School in 1884; transferred 
back to the Quincy in 1886. 

The Reed School occupies a wooden building of four rooms on Reed 
Street, near Spruce Street. Margaret Kidd is the principal; elected 
in 1885. * 

The Riverside School occupies a wooden building of four rooms on 
Putnam Avenue, near Main Street. Elizabeth A. Tower is the principal; 
elected in 1879. 

The Sargent School occupies a wooden building of four rooms at the 
corner of Broadway and Winsor Street. Mary A. Brown is the princi- 
pal; elected in 1888. 

The Stearns School occupies a wooden building of four rooms on 
Harvard Street, opposite Essex Street. Helen M. Ward is the principal; 
elected in 1878. , 

The Tarbell School occupies a wooden building of four rooms at 
the corner of Howard and Grigg Streets. Emma J. Young is the prin- 
cipal; elected in 1888. 

The Willard School occupies a brick building of twelve rooms facing 
Dana Square, on Niagara Street. Amelia Wright is the principal; 
elected in 1880. 

The Wyman School occupies a wooden building of six rooms on 
Spruce Street, near North Avenue. Fannie E. M. Dennis is the prin- 
cipal; elected in 1878. 


The Kindergartens. 


For eleven years Mrs. Shaw maintained in Cambridge three free 
kindergartens, and one other was maintained by a few Cambridge ladies. 
These were transferred to the care of the School Committee in Septem 
ber, 1889, and become a part of the public school system. In September, 
1890, two more of these schools were established, and now there are six 
kindergartens, with three hundred pupils, taught by eleven teachers. 
Five of these schools are in our primary-school buildings, and are called 
by the names of the schools with which they are connected, viz.: the 
Boardman, Dunster, Gore, Lowell, and Riverside. The other school is 
at 76 Moore Street, and is called the Moore Street Kindergarten. 


Training Schools. 


_ In 1869, the Superintendent of Schools, Edwin B. Hale, recommended 
the establishment of a training school. In giving his reasons for this 
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recommendation, he said: ‘‘The fact is apparent that teaching can 
never assume its proper place until those who are to enter upon its high 
responsibilities will subject themselves to a thorough professional train- 
ing, and will also, so long as they may teach, manifest some degree of 
professional zeal. With us it is felt that the great need is a school 
where young ladies graduated from our High School may be trained in 
the best method of instruction and of discipline, while at the same time 
they may have constant practice in the actual. work of the school- 
room, under the eye of an experienced instructor, who will be com- 
petent to see their faults and faithful enough to expose them. 

‘‘This last point deserves consideration, just because experience 
gained in this way is so much more valuable than that acquired in the 
ordinary manner; for it must never be forgotten that experience does 
not necessarily imply skill.” 

In February, 1870, in accordance with this recommendation of the 
Superintendent, a training school was opened in the Riverside school- 
house. 

The plan of placing the classes of this school under the instruction 
and government of the members of the training class, supervised by the 
principal and assistant, was changed after a few months’ trial, a per- 
manent teacher being appointed for each class, the assistant becoming 
one of these teachers. This plan of organization was retained during 
the continuance of the school. 

In October, 1875, the training class and the teachers of the school 
were removed to the Agassiz school-house, a new building intended for 
primary classes. In 1876, however, a grammar class was added to 
those of the primary grade. In 1882, the school was discon- 
tinued. The cost of the school per annum was about $1,200, and the 
average number of graduates 11. This school under the management 
of its accomplished principal did a good work. Many of its graduates 
are, or have been, among our most successful teachers, and the grammar 
and the primary classes connected with it were models of excellence. 

After an interim of two years another training school, called the 
Wellington School, was established. It differs from the former in these 
respects: (1) In the fuller preparation required for admission; (2) in the 
character of the work performed; (3) in the cost of the school to the 
city. 

The regulations relating to it are as follows :— 


‘‘The teachers of this school shall be a Master, a Master’s Assistant, . 
and as many teachers as the number of pupils shall require, who shall 
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constitute a training class; but the cost of the school shall not exceed 
the aggregate maximum ‘salaries paid to female teachers for the instruc- 
tion of the same number of pupils in the Primary and Grammar Schools. 

‘¢ Graduates of the Latin School, or of the English High School, who 
have also graduated from one of the State Normal Schools, or from the 
Boston Normal School, may be candidates for the position of teacher in 
this school. Other persons of equal attainments may be appointed by 
the Committee on the Training School. 

‘¢The term of service is one year; but teachers may be excused or 
dismissed at any time by the Committee on the Training School. 

‘¢'The Master and his assistant are responsible, under the direction of 
the Standing Committee, for the instruction and management of the 
school. 

‘“‘The money compensation to the members of the training class for 
their services shall be two hundred dollars each for the year. Any 
money received by them as substitutes shall be used in the payment of 
their salaries. . 

‘When the interest of the school requires it, teachers may be con- 
tinued for a longer term than one year. The money received by these 
teachers when acting as substitutes shall be divided among them 
equally.’’ 


The school contains all the primary grades, and the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grammar grades, the number of pupils being about 
five hundred. 

The object in conducting a school on this plan is to give our Cam- 
bridge young women who desire to teach, and who have made special 
preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain experience under con- 
ditions favorable to their own success, and without prejudice to the in- 
terests of their pupils. ? 

The rule of the Committee in regard to the qualifications of teachers 
for positions in our grammar and primary schools is as follows: ‘‘ No 
person shall be eligible to the position of teacher in the Grammar or 
Primary Schools who has not had advantages equal to those which have 
been enjoyed by the teachers who have completed the required term of 
service in the Cambridge Training School.”’ 

This school has grown in favor from year to year. The only doubt 
which existed in the minds of the Committee in the beginning was 
whether the pupils attending it would be as well taught as those attend- 
ing the other schools. It was claimed by the advocates of the plan that 
the inexperience of the young teachers would at least be offset by the 
large experience of the principal and his assistant; and it is believed by 
persons familiar with the work of the school that the results have vindi- 
cated the claim. 
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Mrs. Anna C. Sullivan was the principal of the Training School 
established in 1870 and discontinued in 1882, Emma F. Munroe being the 
assistant appointed at the opening of the school. 

Herbert H. Bates was elected master of the Wellington (Training) 
School, September, 1884. 

Agnes O. Rounds was the master’s assistant from 1886 to 1888; 
Ella C. Whitney, from 1888 to 1889. Lelia A. Mirick was elected Sep- 
tember, 1889, and still holds the position. 


Evening Schools. 


The first evening schools in Cambridge were kept during the winter 
of 1851-52. There were two schools —one in the First Ward, with an 
average attendance for twenty-four evenings of fifty-four pupils; and the 
other in the Third Ward. This school was kept twenty-six evenings, 
and the number taught was ninety. The teaching was wholly voluntary. 
The School Committee assumed the expense of warming the rooms, but 
the other expenses —for books, slates, and other materials —to the 
amount of $70 in one school, and about $50 in the other, were defrayed 
by the gentlemen by whom the schools were established. 

The School Committee in their report say: ‘‘ The essential question of 

the practicability aud usefulness of these schools having been estab- 
lished by the public spirit of private individuals, it is now clearly the 
duty of the public authorities to take the matter in hand, and to provide 
for their continuance under competent and salaried teachers.”’ 
_ Evening schools, however, were not maintained by the city till 1868, 
when three schools for men and boys were organized —one in each 
police district. The number of teachers was ten, and the number of 
pupils about four hundred. These schools were reopened in 1869, and 
three others established for women and girls. These were continued 
from year to year till 1879, when, with the exception of the one in Ward 
Three, they were closed, a lack of interest being shown by irregularity 
of attendance. 

No evening schools were kept during the years 1881, ’82, and ’83; but 
in 1884 they were again opened, the Legislature having passed an act 
requiring all cities and towns of ten thousand or more inhabitants to 
maintain such schools. These schools have been continued from year 
to year, and the facts relating to them given in the annual reports. The 
statistics for the schools for 1889 are as follows: Number belonging to 
the school in Ward Three and present more than two sessions, 182; in 
Ward Four, 292. Average attendance in Ward Three, 65; in Ward 
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Four, 118. Average number of pupils to a teacher in both wards, 8.4. 

In 1888-89, the evening schools, now called the elementary evening 
schools, were for the first time provided with suitable accommodations, 
the day school-rooms being used for this purpose. 

In 1886, another act was passed requiring the establishment of an 
evening high school in cities of fifty thousand inhabitants or more, when- 
ever fifty residents, fourteen years old or over, shall certify their desire 
to attend. 

Under this act an evening high school was opened in the English 
High School building, January 3, 1889. The school was continued for 
fifty evenings, with an average attendance of 67, at a cost of $835. The 
school for 1889-90 was kept the same number of evenings at a cost of 
- $855. The average attendance was 116; the number of teachers, 8. 
At the close of the school, certificates were given to pupils whose attend- 
ance and work had been satisfactory. 

Evening schools have now become by law a part of the public school 
system, and must be maintained. 


Evening Drawing Schools. 


At the session of the Legislature in 1870, an act was passed requiring 
every city having more than ten thousand inhabitants to make provision 
for giving free instruction in industrial or mechanical drawing to persons 
over fifteen years of age, either in day or evening schools, under the 
direction of the School Committee. In compliance with this act an 
evening school was at once opened. Ninety persons were present the 
first session, and during the two months of its continuance one hundred 
and forty — among them carpenters, machinists, carvers, glass-cutters, 
stereotypers, and cabinet-makers — availed themselves of its privileges. 
The Committee in the annual report expressed the belief “that the 
school will prove one of the most useful as well as popular features of 
our common school system.’’? The school was continued in 1871 upon 
the same plan as in 1870, but for the years 1872 and ’73 it was discon- 
tinued, as suitable accommodations were not provided. In 1874 it was 
again opened. It was organized in two classes, the mechanical and the 
free-hand. Each class had two sessions a week for twenty-five weeks. 

This has been the plan upon which the school has been conducted 
from that time to the present. The school for 1889-90 was under the 
supervision of the Director of Drawing for the day schools. The average 
attendance for the fifty sessions was: free-hand class, 53, with two 
assistant teachers; mechanical class, 55, with two assistant teachers. 
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Music. 


The teaching of music was first introduced into the schools in 1845, 
the committee selecting the four principal grammar schools for the 
experiment. The report for that year says: “A teacher, Mr. Joseph 
Bird, was employed, according to a proposition of his own, at the rate of 
$50 a school per annum, on condition that the experiment should prove 
successful, and there should be a sufficient surplus from the appropria- 
tion for the year to justify the expenditure.’’ In 1846, under the instruc- 
tion of C. Plagge, it was extended to all the schools. December 19, 1849, 
Mr. Plagge resigned, and in the following January Joseph Schmidt suc- 
ceeded him. He remained, it appears, but a few months, when a com- 
mittee was appointed to nominate a candidate to fill the vacancy caused 
by his retirement. At the meeting of the Board in June, this committee 
“recommended the appointment of Nathan Lincoln, and that he enter 
upon his duties at the beginning of the fall term.’? Mr. Lincoln was 
elected, and for more than forty years was the teacher of music in the 
schools of Cambridge. He resigned December 31, 1890, and Frederick 

“E. Chapman was elected his successor. 

For many years the instruction was given in all the classes by the 
teacher of music; but, with the rapid increase in the number of school- 
rooms, it was decided in 1870 that in the primary schools it should be 
given by the regular teachers. In 1874 the same plan was adopted for 
the lower classes of the grammar schools. 

In 1872, Mason’s National Music Charts (first series) were introduced 
into the primary schools, and in 1874 the second series, into the grammar 
schools. In 1873 pianos were bought for the seven grammar schools, 
the High School having been supplied with one in 1865, through the 
efforts of the graduating class of that year. Regular instruction in music, 
however, has not been given in the High School since the division of the 
large hall in 1872. : 

The following books and charts are now in use: Of Mason’s National 
Music Course, the New First Reader, the New Second Reader, the 
Intermediate Reader, the Independent Reader (Cambridge edition), 
and the First and Second Series of Charts; also, Carey’s Graded Exer- 
cises, and a variety of supplementary music. 


Drawing. 


The study of drawing was first introduced into the grammar and pri- 
mary schools in 1869, and into the High School in 1871. In the High 
School a special teacher was employed, but in the grammar and primary 
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schools the instruction was given by the regular teachers. In 1876, a 
Director of Drawing was appointed whose services continued for two 
years. In 1878, this study was discontinued in the High School, and from 
1878 to 1885 there was no supervision of the work in the grammar and 
primary schools. Again in 1885 a Director was appointed, and since 
that time, with the exception of the year 1888-89, the instruction has 
been under close supervision. During the past year the work has been 
resumed in the English High School, the Director of Drawing giving the 
instruction. 

Mrs. Emma F. Bowler was Director of Drawing from 1876 to 1878; 
Augusta L. Balch from 1885 to 1888; Walter F. Brackett, the present 
Director, was elected September, 1889. 


Sewing. 


The teaching of sewing was introduced into the two lowest classes of 
the Allston School, September, 1877, and a teacher employed on half- 
time. This experiment was the result of a petition repeatedly urged 
upon the Committee by ladies and others in the city, who were desirous 
that sewing should be taught to the girls in our schools as a regular 
study. | 

The experiment in the Allston School was continued for two years. 
At the end of that time the Committee on Sewing judged that, for pur- 
poses of experiment, sufficient time had been allowed; and, being satis- 
fied that the results justified an incorporation of the study into the 
school system, brought in a resolution to that effect. The full Board, 
however, declined to adopt the study, and it was discontinued. In Sep- 
tember, 1889, the subject was again before the Committee, and in 
February, 1890, the work was again taken up. Until September the 
instruction was confined to the fourth grade, the lowest in the grammar 
schools. Since then the fifth grade has also received instruction. Two 
teachers are employed for this work. 


School Libraries and the Public Library. 


Early in the history of the High School efforts were made to procure 
a library. In 1850, the City Council made an appropriation for this pur- 
pose, which enabled the city to draw from the State treasury, under the 
provisions of a law then in existence, a sum equal to that appropriated 
by the city. Contributions of books and money were also made by per- 
sons interested in the school. Mr. Smith, the head master, gave freely 
from his own library. Professor Agassiz delivered a course of four lec. 
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tures, the proceeds of which were used for increasing the collection. 
From year to year the library has been enlarged, until now it contains 
between three and four thousand voiumes. 

The grammar schools are permanently supplied with books for refer- 
ence, but not with books for general reading. These are obtained from 
the Public Library. By an arrangement made by the Trustees, a limited 
number of books is delivered at the schools once a week for the use of the 
three highest grades. This experiment has proved so successful that one 
or more of the other grades will undoubtedly be supplied in the same 
manner, and the number of books for each grade will be increased. 


School Government. 


The present rule of the School Board in regard to discipline, adopted 
more than twenty years ago, is as follows: 


‘It is enjoined on the teachers to exercise vigilant, prudent, and firm 
discipline, and to govern by persuasion and gentle measures as far as 
possible. No pupil shall be kept after school hours more than half an 
hour after each session. No pupil on entering the schools of the city 
shall be subject to corporal punishment in any form. But, if the pupil 
proves to be disorderly or refractory, such pupil, on due notice to parent 
or guardian from the principal of the school, and on the written consent 
of the Sub-Committee having charge of the school, shall be liable to cor- 
poral punishment during the remainder of the term. 

‘‘ Any teacher may suspend a pupil from school for violation of the 
school regulations or the rules of the school, or for any other sufficient 
cause; but he shall immediately report the case to the parent or 
guardian of such pupil, and to the Sub-Committee of the school, or to 
the Superintendent, with a written statement of the cause of such sus- 
pension.”’ 


The following forms of letters, printed on half sheets of note paper, 
are used as one means of securing the co-operation of parents in the 
work of the schools. For convenience in referring to them, the letters 
are marked by stars. In printing them here they are numbered. 


Letter No.1. 


Peed alec aie eeele eathls SOHOOIT Gtae ks a date wee meee oer 
1 pa Pe Pa? ei Cee ee 
Sea ete Sr MALL ark i oerd Sat oct kes deportment 
at school is not satisfactory. 
I think it best to inform you of the fact, and hope .......... will do better in 
the future. 
More definite information may be obtained of me at room No, 
Respectfully, 
PEPE Ee NEF PE PPT YE TTD Teacher, 


To aid in maintaining good order, please sign and return this. 
Big ee phe ype pe ON UO Sete Sn Chun OO Re Pte rt panes ae Sa 
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Letter No. 2. 


Vad eietin ny Wetiaen eM a5 « POU Ligh ia shlek a mist ara whine LEO 
REBUN Ghee ce platen ew iie ia 
Peni este Vishal a Fale wha 6 sea lee deportment 

continues unsatisfactory. 

When kt ta. returns I should like to have you, or some suitable person, 
ACCOMPANY Vass vcs 5 . as an interview seems desirable. 

Respectfully, 
Ree RIS AAE A pik sie 9 cs = % vig ie sine eien 01 CHCOs 
HOOT NG... or 2 


Letter No. 3. 


PAL cay fol SON Ts ips SP MOMOOL i chs ateyrnu cs -cates kOe ve 
DU Tee ah state Sie heehee eae hie Biv 8 
PP PAGNEE Wee aise bie soa es Ben nels deportment 
still continues unsatisfactory. 
Betore. 5517 s)- <0 returns it will be necessary for you, or some suitable person, 
to see me, or some one having charge of the school. 
Respectfully, 
Thal tei Se ees ee el Se .-.» Leacher, 


POO ING: in ce 
Letter No. 4. 


Loli CDRS ee RIDE: Kia Wk Pee. ee Sh erage SO ry lesssons 

have not been prepared to my satisfaction. 
-I think it best to inform you of the fact, that the influence of home may be 
added to that of the teacher, to the end that closer attention may be given to 
the work of school, unless there are circumstances in the case which render it 


undesirable. 
Respectfully, 


ay pees Wa Rate ale Gee oS ois < b's see 0 OACIOTS 
Please sign and return this. 


PLAGE LOR SLONAILT: UN Lb LER ACHES Tile ume KUL Well Clic Whate let cial DReIERE ee ot al ew hice eats 


The following in reference to the suspension of pupils is copied from the 
School Regulations: | 
‘¢ Any instructor may suspend a pupil from school for violation of the School 
Regulations or the rules of the school, or for any other sufficient cause; but he 
shall immediately report the case to the parent or guardian of such pupil, and 
to the Sub-Committee of the school, or tothe Superintendent of Schools, with 
a written statement of the cause of such suspension.”’ 
In compliance with this regulation, I notify you that 


has been suspended from school fori oP siya wes sas ares beetle ak een poe 
Respectfully, 


This case will be reported to 


{ Sub-Committee Superintendent 
or fhe SchooliA yy * esa Sato sacs Male de of Schools. 


oeeweeee eevee eeereree . 
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Letter No, 86. 


Sates Sele agen oes As SSOMOO Lis daa s selena aes ion LOO 


Your attention is called to the following Rule of the School Committee with 
reference to the absence and tardiness of pupils: 

‘*No pupil shall be admitted after the hour of commencing school without a 
satisfactory excuse, and all absence must be satisfactorily accounted for. Any 
pupil not having a satisfactory excuse, either for absence or tardiness, may be 
required to bring from the Sub-Committee, or Superintendent, a written permit 
to return to school.”’ 

You are earnestly requested to codperate with me in efforts to secure prompt 
and regular attendance as far as practicable. 

Respectfully, 


Please sign and return this paper. 
Ree Cie BVO TUe Iss eae MPN TUM ued dh! [Sein ele yh sist 6}. 310 4. ,0'b « 40 ohio ota ah ate gee 


The following in reference to the absence and tardiness of pupils is copied 
from the School Regulations: 

‘*No pupil shall be admitted after the hour of commencing school without a 
satisfactory excuse, and all absence must be satisfactorily accounted for. Any 
pupil not having a satisfactory excuse, either for absence or tardiness, may be 
required to bring from the Sub-Committee, or Superintendent, a written per- 
mit to return to school.”’ 


neh os sin pe pate nye aa malawi ates hy ttm aaviete epee Pebimntina ace Hates record is as follows: 
Absent during the past....... WOGKS sr a4 Jets « half days. 
Tardy during the past........weeks........ times. 
Application for permission to return to school should now be made to 
Sub-Committee Superintendent 
RG yes she devscbees oof BuB;Comimibtee op oo Lc. | Supenintena 
Respectfully, 
Batie tis tebe Od whore Wha wail aldce Sa uaere He Teacher. 


If the application is granted, it will be sufficient for the one designated to 
write his name on the line below. 


ereerer eer e ee ee eoeee ee eereeereseee eee ee eee eseens 


The statute under which pupils can be dealt with who absent them- 
selves from school and become habitual truants, or who persistently 
violate the reasonable rules and regulations of the schools, is as 
follows :— 


‘¢ Each town shall make all needful provisions and arrangements con- 
cerning habitual truants and children between seven and fifteen years of 
age who may be found wandering about in the streets or public places 
therein, having no lawful occupation or business, not attending school, 
and growing up in ignorance, and such children as persistently violate the 
rules and regulations of the common schools, and shall make such by-laws 
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as shall be most conducive to the welfare of such children and to the 
good order of the town; and shall provide suitable places for the confine- 
ment, discipline, and instruction of such children. 

*¢ Any minor convicted under a by-law made under section ten of 
being an habitual truant, or of wandering about in the streets and pub- 
lic places of a city or town, having no lawful employment or business, 
not attending school, and growing up in ignorance, or of persistently 
violating the rules and regulations of the common schools, shall be com- 
mitted to any institution of instruction, or suitable situation provided 
for the purpose, under the authority of said section or by-law, for a 
term not exceeding two years.”’ 


Truant Officers. 


The truant officers were first elected by the School Committee in 
1873. Previous to this time the duties required by the truant act of 
1862 were performed by members of the police. The Committee elected 
five officers — Messrs. Child, Dudley, Griffin, Folsom, and Mason. In 
_ 1877, the number was reduced to three, and this number has been con- 
tinued to the present time. The officers are Moses M. Child, Francis 
M. Mason, and John Collier. Messrs. Child and Mason have served 
continuously since 1873, and Mr. Collier since 1878. 


Terms, Holidays, and School Hours. 


Fifty years ago the following holidays and vacations were granted to 
the schools: Wednesday and Saturday afternoons; one week at the close 
of the winter term; the day of the annual state Fast; the first Monday in 
June, and the week preceding said Monday; the fourth of July; the 
week preceding Commencement and Commencement week; the annual 
Thanksgiving week, and Christmas day. No other vacations or holidays 
were allowed but by a special vote of the Board. The length of each 
session was three hours, and during each session there was a recess of 
ten minutes. From time to time changes have taken place in the 
length of the terms, the number of holidays, and the number of hours in 
each session. At the present time the regulations are as follows:— 

The school year is divided into three terms :— 

Autumn Term.—The time for beginning the autumn term is fixed 
annually at the regular meeting of the Committee in April. The 
autumn term ends December 23, with the morning session. 

Winter Term.—The winter term begins January 2 (or the day after 
that celebrated as New Year’s day), and ends on the Wednesday before 
the first Thursday in April. 
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Spring Term.—The spring term begins the second Monday after the 
first Thursday in April, and the time for closing the spring term is 
fixed annually at the regular meeting of the Committee in April. 

Polidays.—Saturdays; Thanksgiving day, with the preceding day and 
the day following; Washington’s birthday; Memorial day; the Seven- 
teenth of June; and in addition to these, for the High Schools, Com- 
mencement day at Harvard College. 

School Hours.—The sessions of the High Schools begin at 8.30 A. M. 
and close at 1.80 P.M. The High Schools have a recess of half an hour 
in each session. | 

The morning sessions of the Grammar and Primary Schools begin at 
9 and close at 11.45. The afternoon sessions begin at 2and close at 4, 
except during the months of November, December, and January, when 
they begin at 1.30 and close at 3.30. The Grammar and Primary 
Schools have no out-door recess. 

The sessions of the Kindergartens are from 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
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SELECTIONS FROM FORMER REPORTS. 


Plan of Study in Primary and Grammar Schools. 


(1869): ‘‘ Next to the moral discipline of our schools, there is no question 
of more importance than thatof the studies pursued in them. In fact, the 
questions of mental and moral discipline are in great measure one. A 
right mental discipline is largely a good moral one. The difficulties of 
the latter will, many of them, disappear with a right treatment of the 
former. Not only will a natural method of mental training be healthful 
and stimulating to the intellectual faculties, but it will help to keep the 
temper happy and sweet. Disgust and weariness with monotonous drill 
are the cause of much restlessness, negligence, and mischief. A child 
interested in its work is not a troublesome one, and that school will least 
task its teacher’s patience where the daily work is suited to the natural 
capacities and wants of its pupils. 

“Tt should be understood that a plan of study is not intended to act as 
a restraint upon a teacher. It says ‘thus far’ only in a given direc- 
tion. It merely indicates the least that should be done. Precisely the 
same amount of work cannot be done in every year and in every school. 
The capacities of classes are not uniform, and undertakings may be ven- 
tured in one school which would not be safe in another. But whatever 
a teacher feels that he can do, without neglect of the appointed work, to 
widen the range and lessen the monotony of the daily routine, he should 
be encouraged in doing. 

‘¢ A natural scheme of education will make its basis as broad as possi- 
ble. A child is by.nature and necessity a lover of all knowledge. He is 
placed in a strange and wonderful world, and his first need is to make 
himself acquainted with the common objects around him. To see and 
learn to call by name is his first task. Classification and comparison, the 
study of laws and sciences, come as late in the history of the individual 
as in that of the race. ‘ Facts, with little reasoning,’ should be the 
motto for the first half of acourse of education; ‘ reasoning upon facts,’ 
for its last part. Selection of special objects of study belongs, too, late 
in the stage of development. Not till facts are gathered from all 
branches of knowledge, can the mind show any natural bent or a wise 
selection be made. 

‘*In the early stage of education, including the Primary and Grammar 
Schools, the elementary facts of all branches of knowledge ought to be 
taught. The only selection admissible is that of the near in preference 
to the remote. Things visible and immediate must first be known and 
named. The statement that oxygen and hydrogen combine to form 
water has little meaning to a child, because the elements are abstrac- 
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tions; but anything about the transformations of vapor, dew, frost, rain, 
snow, and ice, interests him, for he sees some:one of them every day. 

Sensible objects and their pictures are the chief food of a child’s mind; 
' perception and imagination are the chief faculties to be addressed. 

‘‘Nor should the studies of one grade be regarded merely as a stepping- 
stone to those of another ‘The plan for each should be made suited to 
the wants of each. The studies of the Grammar School should not be 
merely what are necessary for admission to the High School, nor those 
of the Primary merely the requirements for entering the Grammar 
School. Each should be complete as far as it goes. Education, and not 
the passing of examinations, is the end of school training. Any system 
which fails to meet the wants of each age, and keeps artificial ends in 
view, will not only deprive the great majority of children of the chance 
of gaining important knowledge, but will fail to stimulate healthy enthu- 
siasm. 

‘‘The studies, of all the most attractive to children and the most impor- 
tant in training to habits of observation, are left to the High School, 
where, if the pupil proceed so far, it is not so much the facts of nature 
as their laws that he studies. For example, in the High School he is 
taught ‘How Plants Grow,’ and how to classify them, when it is wholly 
by accident if he knows by sight and name a single tree, shrub, or 
flower. He is to construct a science from facts of which he is almost or 
entirely ignorant, which he has perhaps not even noticed. The study 
will, accordingly, lack meaning and interest in proportion to his igno- 
rance. He comes to the study of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
Astronomy with a mind equally untrained to observe the facts upon 
which these sciences are based. The panorama of earth and sky passes 
by the child season after season, but it gets scarcely a note of recognition 
at school, probably not at home, and his simple, childish wonder dies 
into insensibility. School and the outside world get to be regarded by 
him as having no connection or relation. It is only in his play that he 
comes in contact with Nature. His sports may do something to save him 
from the neglect of the school. 

‘“‘This exclusion of Nature from our plan of early education can be jus- 
tified on no satisfactory principle. Not surely on the ground of the 
difficulty of the subject. For it must not be forgotten that it is mainly 
facts, phenomena, with only the most general classification or explana- 
tion, that must be taught at this early stage. The so-called explana- 
tion, —which is only showing the connection between apparently isolated 
facts, — the study of science and its nomenclature, belong to later years. 
There is no greater difficulty in perceiving and naming the objects and 
operations of nature than a child of two years encounters, for his whole 
learning is little more than this. Nor can this exclusion be justified on 
the ground that children will learn these facts without the help of the 
school, for, except in the comparatively few instances in which the 
parent tries to supplement the work of the school, children do not learn 
them. They do not observe them, for no one has taught them to 
observe; it is just because the far greater portion of the children who 
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attend the Primary and Grammar Schools get no instruction at home, 
that it is the more incumbent on the public school to supply the 
deficiency. The educated will, the rich at least can, furnish their chil- 
dren with books at home; but children who are heirs only to poverty 
and ignorance must depend solely upon the bounty of the public school. 

‘‘Nor need there be serious difficulty in the method of teaching the 
elements of knowledge in the various departments of nature. Books 
written for children upon such subjects are now as common as they once 
were rare. But it would be wrong to place exclusive reliance upon 
them. ‘ Object teaching,’ practiced according to book rules, is often a 
mechanical exercise in words; still more frequently the teaching is 
desultory and unsystematic; but the phrase is suggestive. There is no 
instruction that impresses like the object itself or its best representative. 
The best book about any subject gives the learner only second-hand 
knowledge. It must often be taken, because direct knowledge cannot 
be had; but where the object or its likeness can be seen, and the teacher 
is fit to guide, no book can be compared with it. It would not be diffi- 
cult, for example, by means of the leaves, the bark, and, in their season, 
the flowers, to teach children to know the different kinds of forest and 
shade trees. The teacher must point out the peculiar structure of each, 
and show how it may be identified. They could afterwards be required 
to bring each a specimen, to tell where each species might be seen, and 
how distinguished. Then would follow lessons upon the common shrubs 
and flowers, the grains, the vegetables, and the different kinds of wood. 
Another series of lessons should be given upon birds, beasts, and 
insects, illustrated by charts and accompanied with reading upon their 
habits. Still another, and perhaps later, series would be upon the com- 
mon phenomena of the air and the heavens, in which the child should 
be taught to watch and discover for himself as much as possible. The 
materials used in building, and in the mechanical arts, articles of food 
brought from foreign countries, and the simplest facts of physiology 
would furnish subjects for lessons no less instructive and interesting. 
With teachers, of whom we have not a few, apt to teach and apt to 
learn, alert to feed the minds of their pupils with food convenient for 
them, can there be any great difficulty in putting into practice such a 
scheme of instruction as this? What better foundation could there be 
for scientific education or for practical life? Can there be any doubt 
that it would delight as well as instruct, invest the school-room with 
something of the charm of the outer world, and furnish a connection 
between its daily routine and the living, moving world of realities 
without ? 

“The teacher also, hardly less than his pupils, needs the freshening 
influence of a wider range of topics upon which to communicate with 
them. His narrow book-routine is stifling. He needs constant contact 
with Nature and real objects to counteract its poison, and to bring him 
into closer sympathy with the minds of his pupils.” 
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The Teacher and His Work. 


(1840): ‘‘It is not felt how arduous the task of a faithful teacher is. 
Not only must he have knowledge, but an aptness to teach, or to impart 
that knowledge. Teaching is an art, and as such requires constant 
study. No more can one dispense with labor in perfecting himself for 
this service, than the artist can chisel or paint without toil, or the car- 
penter, who has never served a full apprenticeship, build a good house. 
A teacher who does not observe and profit by his experience is likely, 
the longer he is in school, the more negligent and incompetent to 
become. 

‘¢ Rspecially should a teacher cultivate his moral nature. In this 
connection we cannot but advert to the topic of manners. It has often 
been said that manners are morals. We cannot but feel the truth of 
this remark in relation to our schools. It is not a matter of secondary 
importance that a teacher should cultivate mildness, gentleness, pleas- 
ant tones, and kind looks in the school room. We regard it of vital 
moment, so much so, that we should deem it our duty to remove a 
teacher for deficiency in this respect, however he or she might excel in 
the art of teaching. Order myst be secured in a school-room; but we 
may not resort to rudeness, violence, ungentlemanly or unladylike means 
to enforce order. This is to sacrifice a prime virtue to convenience. 
Let the teacher make no gestures, adopt no tones, use no language, 
which he would not propagate among his scholars. If he have that 
influence which his office requires of him, he cannot but be daily form- 
ing the manners of his scholars by his own. All that is prescribed by 
lessons upon courtesy will be worse than lost, if the teacher be not 
himself a model of good manners. 

‘¢ A want of conscientiousness is a capital defect in one charged with 
the care of the young. He who will neglect his school whenever the 
eye of the Committee is not upon him, or when he can conceal his crim- 
inality from the parents of his scholars, is, of all persons, the last who 
should be entrusted with a school. No amount of learning, no skill in 
instruction, should induce a Committee to employ one who, keeping no 
good conscience himself, cannot but shed a moral blight on the minds 
and hearts of the children in his care.”’ 


(1843): ‘‘ A good teacher combines in himself an assemblage of qual- 
ities not often found in the same individual. A familiar knowledge of 
all the required studies, aptness to teach, tact in management, decision 
mingled with gentleness and suavity, impartial justice, elevated moral 
sentiments, self-control, patience, energy, pleasure in the employment, 
a kind and cheerful disposition, and an ability to infuse into the youth- 
ful mind an enthusiastic desire of progress in knowledge and goodness.”’ 


(1856): ‘‘ Education is by no means finished at school, and those 
especially who adopt the teacher’s profession must constantly devote a 
portion of their leisure to reading and study, or they will soon find them- 
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selves falling behind the times. The Committee place the more strees 
upon this point, because they fear its importance is sometimes lost 
sight of by those who have been long in the business, and with whom 
teaching is in danger of degenerating into a mere mechanical routine. 
The instructor who, while out of school, reads nothing but the news- 
papers and the Bible, and pays perhaps more attention to the former 
than the latter, must expect that his faculties will gradually become 
rusty and his range of ideas narrowed, and that his pupils will some- 
times put questions to him that he will be unable to answer.” 


(1859): ‘‘The most trying and depressing feature of a teacher’s life is 
the necessity of constantly repeating his round of toil. He is per- 
petually in fear that he will not escape the rust and moss that collect in 
the path of routine. The slow wear of monotony tends to blunt the 
edge of the keenest faculties; whereas, whatever gives the mind now and 
then a good airing will bring it into fresher sympathy with the minds it 
has to act upon. Live and lively teaching is the best teaching. The art 
to inspire is the chief talent in the case. And very little trouble of mind 
or strain of toilis needed. The tone and play of mind are the main 
thing. A nature kept always clear and fresh will do wonders with the 
humblest machinery. Everything that comes to hand is transfigured by 
the energy of intelligence into an instrument of knowledge. 

‘¢ A common wood-cut, a simple landscape, a fire-side story, a dying 
leaf, a starting bud, the feather of a bird, the fall of a snow-flake, all 
wayside facts, all changes in the world of nature, are riches in the 
inventory of a quick-minded and clear-eyed instructor. We believe that 
a habit of cultivating these little but constantly recurring means of life 
will make the vacation itself not only more productive, but vastly less 
burdensome and more invigorating.”’ 


(1860): ‘‘ We would sum up in a few words to our teachers the sug- 
gestions that spring out of our intense consciousness of their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 

‘¢ We consider your vocation second to none other upon earth. A 
school teacher, who is faithfully working up to an ideal commensurate 
with the possibilities of the immortal beings he labors with, has none 
that enjoy greater scope for loftiest influence, and should be held, 
therefore, in loftiest honor. See to it, then, that the grooved and 
channelled routine of your labors does not narrow you down toa cold, 
perfunctory performance of them. See to it that you maintain your 
faculties on the alert, steadily picking up what fresh information you 
can from books or otherwise, and keeping abreast of the age, so that you 
can draw increasing supplies from your intellectual stores, to illustrate 
the studies of your classes and ply them with suggestive stimuli. 
Remember well that text-books are not inclosures within which the 
minds of your scholars are to be penned, but guide-boards to point out 
what manifold reaches of road are before them for their assiduous travel; 
and that, in another’s phrase, ‘a child should be taught two things every 
day — both to know his book and to forget it.’ Maintain a diligent 
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watch over your manners, so that your refined and chastened demeanor 
shall be a constant lesson, forceful though silent, in the proprieties of 
decorous behaviour; over your speech, so that its purity and correct- 
ness shall illustrate the eloquence of a true usage of our mother: 
tongue; over your temper, so that your discipline shall owe more 
to the moral power of your self-possessed manhood and woman- 
hood than to the terrors of your frown or your rod. And, above all, seek 
fervently from the right Source to be so inspired with the supreme and 
eternal realities of existence that your whole being shall gravitate 
ceaselessly towards the noblest issues of life. Then your unconscious 
tuition, exemplifying the true relations of culture and subordinating 
intellect to soul, shall hallow your conscious labors, and your scholars be 
persuaded to purify for eternity what is first to be devoted to mankind.”’ 


(1872): ‘** Much is now required of a teacher of a primary school. 
She should be able to control easily, winning obedience rather than 
enforcing it; she should understand the laws both of the physical and 
mental growth of the child, that she may do no violence to the one or 
the other. She should be able to make the school-room attractive, that 
the pupil may not, as often happens, acquire a dislike for school which 
years cannot remove. Let the teacher, so far as possible, study the 
special nature of each child, that she may adapt her methods to his 
peculiar wants. Let the teacher strive to create in the child a love for 
learning; for the work of education consists chiefly, in giving a thirst for 
knowledge, and in teaching the means of gratifying it.”’ 


Reading. 


(1842): ‘* The Committee would call the attention of the town to the 
subject of establishing School Libraries, for the benefit of the older 
scholars. The Legislature has made the liberal offer of paying fifteen 
dollars to each school district which will raise the same sum for the pur- 
chase of a library. We earnestly hope the town of Cambridge will not 
neglect this favorable opportunity of procuring good books for their 
children’s use. Such works as Sparks’s Lives of Washington and Frank- 
lin, not to name other books in the wide range of reading embraced in 
the libraries already published for this object, including History, Biog- 
raphy, Polite Literature, Natural History, etc., should be placed within 
the reach of the young in our schools. They would prove an invaluable 
substitute for those juvenile romances and those cheap newspaper 
novels which are now constantly doing mischief among our children.”’ 


(1850): ‘‘ The Committee hope that the reading and pronunciation of 
the English language will receive increased attention in all the lower 
schools, and the masters of the Grammar Schools will thus find time for 
more exercises in the critical examination of entire works, or portions of 
works of those authors who belong to the classical literature of our lan- 
guage; for instance, parts of Spenser’s Fairy Queen, the Paradise Lost, 
a play of Shakspeare, the poems of Pope, Goldsmith, Bryant, and Long- 
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fellow; a good translation of the Iliad, or, in prose, an oration of 
Demosthenes or Cicero translated, a discourse of Burke, Webster, or 
Everett. In other words the suggestion is to introduce among the 
English scholars of our Grammar and High Schools a thorough study of 
our language and some of the best authors that have adorned it, in a 
method corresponding to that which is followed in the study of the 
classical languages at school and in college.”’ 


(1875): ‘* The training should be, as far as possible, directly useful, 
and ornamental only so far as this characteristic belongs to whatever is 
truly useful. Thus, when we consider the large proportion of children 
who have no access to books at home, the great aim should be to enable 
them to read fluently and intelligently, without reference to those finer 
graces of accent and modulation which can be cultivated only by dwell- 
ing upon the same piece until what is called reading becomes mere 
recitation. The desired end would be best attained by having a much 
larger amount read in schools than is read now, and that of matter 
which will interest the pupils and give them a taste for reading.” 


(1877): ‘‘ The power to read is often taught in our schools without a 
corresponding instruction in the choice of reading. Our text-books are 
very apt to draw on third and fourth rate authors for their material, and 
a fleeting fashion becomes impressed on the child’s mind, in place of the 
permanent in literature. The efforts made to direct the children in their 
choice of books outside of school hours is a step in the right direction, 
and it would be well if some plan could be devised by which the first 
class in our Grammar Schools could be introduced to the best literature, 
not necessarily in the way of analytical study, but of familiarity of inter- 
course. It cannot be too often urged that, while the High School is 
theoretically the apex of the city public school system, the vast majority 
of boys and girls end their school life with the Grammar School, and 
their interests ought not to be sacrificed to those of the few who pass 
beyond into the High School. So far as possible, studies should be 
adapted in such a way that the grammar school may contain the 
elements of a finishing school, and not exclusively of a preparatory.”’ 


(1877): ‘‘ The home influence of many children is unfavorable to the 
formation of good habits in reading. The schools should seek not only 
to counteract this influence, but to exert a positive influence in the 
opposite direction. The reading of instructive books should become a 
part of the regular course of study, and receive the same thoughtful 
attention from the teacher which is now given to other studies.” 


(1878): ‘*‘ We cannot over-estimate the power of genius in literature 
to make itself durably felt in the responsive mind; and the work of our 
common schools will never be the highest so long as the power of read- 
ing is taught, and not the choice of reading. The great end of the 
public schools is not to give children merely the capacity to read the 
daily newspaper and to cast accounts; in the character of the good citi- 
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zen an essential element is the love of what is honest and pure in his 
country’s literature, and the training of the public schools ought to look 
to this end.” 


The report of the Superintendent for 1878 was almost wholly given 
to the subject of reading. The closing lines were as follows: ‘‘If I 
have occupied considerable space in my reports from year to year upon 
the subject of reading, and have strongly urged the adoption of meas- 
ures to secure an abundant supply of suitable reading matter, it is 
because I believe our schools should not only teach a child to read, but 
aim to awaken in his mind a healthy desire for reading, and fit him 
to recognize and appreciate the best, rejecting alle.se. ‘No thorough- 
ness of instruction can atone for a failure to develop a correct literary 
taste in our pupils. The school is soon left behind, and in the busy 
pursuits of life its lessons are forgotten; but a fondness for reading 
once acquired remains a permanent and priceless possession.’ ”’ 


(1884): ‘‘ The Public Library has its field of usefulness; but it is not 
an unmixed blessing unless people are taught to use it aright. Our 
teachers are doing much towards directing the reading of their pupils, 
and the Librarian of our Public Library is always ready to aid those who 
seek her assistance in the selection of books. 

It is not enough, however, to put even a good book into a child’s 
hand. He should be taught how to read it, and nowhere, except in the 
home circle, can this be so well done as in the schools.”’ 


Language. 


(1851): ‘“‘ The study of our own language is one of the most interest- 
ing in the whole range of discipline. Apart from the general consideration 
of language, as the miraculous instrument whereby we express and com- 
municate our thoughts —those unanswerable evidences of our spiritual 
and immortal nature — our own language embodies in itself the internal 
and external history of the Teutonic race to which we belong; nay, when 
followed out tothe last analysis, it conducts us back to the primitive 
seats of mankind in the sacred soil of Asia. These refined and remote 
analogies, leading to surprising results no less certainly than the pro- 
cesses of physical and mathematical science, lie perhaps beyond the 
reach of pupils in our public schools; and yet a general outline of them 
may doubtless be presented in an intelligible form, and in such a 
manner as to arrest the attention of scholars and arouse their interest; 
for there is always an intellectual delight of a high order in apprehend- 
ing a general truth. 

‘¢ But to leave the grand generalizations into which the affiliation of 
language points the way, there is a narrower view, and perhaps more 
practical, to be taken of the study of the English. Ourlanguage was formed, 
not only at the confluence of many streams of speech flowing in from 
the East, but in a country over which innumerable waves of migration 
and conquest flowed during a long series of ages, each leaving deposited 
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there a layer of words and grammatical forms, which have exercised an 
influence upon the final structure and character of the language. The 
traces of all these lie embedded in the substance of the existing lan- 
guage, and tell as plainly the past history of those who spoke it as the 
fossil remains unfold the primeval epochs in the geological history of our 
globe; and the peculiar forms of expression which have gradually been 
wrought into its variegated texture, the changes in the signification of 
words, the modification in the structure of sentences, the pregnant pop- 
ular idioms growing from usages once existing but gradually becoming 
extinct, while the idioms remain a vital part of the language, the intro- 
duction of new words for new ideas, and new phrases for new results of 
experience or speculation,—all these record the history of those to whom 
the English language has been from early times the most precious heir- 
loom. To understand the language justly, itshould be studied from this 
point of view; but the mere knowledge of the language is only one of 
the many advantages to be secured by this method. The pupil, having 
once mastered the form and general principles of English Grammar, 
may soon be placed in a position to comprehend these historical points; 
for there is nothing in them too abstruse or remote for the mind of a 
well-trained scholar in the higher classes of our public schools to appre- 
hend, with proper instructions from the teacher. But our school Gram- 
mars are not prepared according to these views; some of them are 
evidently written by men whose knowledge of English is bounded by the 
correct usage of the day; others reject any further authority altogether. 
And this is the reason why some of these writers condemn the old and 
expressive idioms of the language, and admit the awkward substitutes 
by which speakers and writers, wiser in their own conceit than their 
fathers were, have endeavored to supply their place. The logic of lan- 
guage is sometimes more refined and subtle than the logic of Grammar; 
the former is the logic of thought and imagination, the latter is only the 
logic of forms. Language written rigidly according to the formal pre- 
ciseness of this class of grammarians, is no more like the living language 
of acting, thinking, feeling, and speaking men, than a French garden, with 
formal alleys and trimmed yews, and box-wood cut into peacocks and 
quadrupeds, is like a natural landscape or a primeval forest. The Eng- 
lish language, so written, is not the mother tongue of Shakespeare and 
Milton, of Chatham and Burke, of Webster and Everett, of Bryant and 
Longfellow.”’ 


Geography and History. 


(1851): ‘* Physical Geography is the natural basis for history. The 
globe is the stage, on which the successive acts in the drama of human 
society have been performed or are performing. The great physical 
features of the earth have the most intimate relations with the fortunes 
of the human family; and he who would truly comprehend the course 
of history in the migrations of the races of man must begin by acquir- 
ing a correct idea of the natural highways over which these migrations 
took up their lines of march. The scenes of history illustrate and 
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explain the events; and the events explain the arrangements of the 
scenes. The true and most profitable mode of studying history, then, is 
to study first its leading outlines, as soon as the elements of physical 
geography have been accurately acquired, and to connect the two in the 
scholar’s mind, as they are connected in nature and the plans of Provi- 
dence. This method gives the learner, first a deep interest in his study, 
because he sees the relations and dependencies of the parts; second, it 
furnishes him a general scheme, .a frame-work, in which all his subse- 
quent reading readily arranges itself in its proper place. The common 
method of selecting some particular portion of history, as for example 
the history of the European settlements on the American continent, is 
not without its use, for all knowledge is useful; but it falls short of the 
highest use of knowledge, because it does not connect itself with what 
goes before, and does not form a part of a general view. To learn 
history so is a mere act of the memory, and furnishes but little disci- 
pline to the mind beyond the exercise of this particular faculty. It 
may be said that a few fragments of history are all that the time 
assigned to that study will allow the scholar to acquire. Butamoment’s 
reflection, or if not that, a brief experience would show that the time 
now employed in learning by memory the disconnected facts of some 
isolated epoch would be sufficient to acquire such a general outline of 
universal history as would serve for a basis of all special studies after- 
wards; for the powers of acquisition are wonderfully multiplied by 
bringing the aid of general views to help the memory, or rather by 
making the memory a philosophical instead of a mechanical one.’’ 


Moral Training. 


(1861): ‘‘ It is in vain to expect much from the school, when the home 
training has been neglected. It is true only ina narrow and technical 
sense that the teacher is in the place of the parent. For all that makes 
character, as well as for all the amenities of manners, the home is the 
school ordained of God, and the parent can delegate his trust to no other. 
When this has been neglected, the school may indeed offer some check 
to the development of bad tendencies, but it will not be a permanent 
one. There is no natural affection to enforce the appeal, no sacred 
charm, such as invests the thought of home, to stimulate to strong 
endeavor. Where centres a child’s love, is the best atmosphere for the 
tender growth of the moral sentiments. From the lips that God has made 
seem almost infallible to the child’s apprehension, will best come the 
precepts that are to guide his life. In all that respects moral and religious 
culture, therefore, the school must be secondary and auxiliary to the 
home; and how easy and delightful the teacher’s task, where respect 
and trust have become habitual, obedience a second nature, and all the 
home-bred virtues of well-trained childhood, shining in the features and 
manners, give surest evidence of parental care and wisdom. The child 
who has been thus carefully nurtured at home is an acquisition to any 
school, for, unconsciously, he is the teacher’s best ally. It is example 
. confirming precept. 
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‘¢ But has the school, has the teacher no responsibility for the moral 
culture of his pupils? Are his duties exhausted with text-book instruc- 
tion? I think that, while he will consider it the chief object of the school 
to give instruction in the various branches of study, he ought also to 
remember that moral and religious culture are the higher parts of educa- 
tion, and that, though the home is their appropriate school, it is his duty 
to aid the home training in these respects with all the means in his 
power. What appliances can he use? In the first place, the intellectual 
discipline is in itself an aid to moral culture; for the moral and intellec- 
tual parts of our nature are so intimately connected, thoughts and senti- 
ments are so combined, that the growth of one must affect the other. 
Besides, there are often opportunities furnished by the lessons of the 
day to suggest a useful moral; as the character and conduct of some 
person in history, a passage in an author studied, or a single word 
charged with moral meaning. A class will listen much more readily to 
familiar talk excited in such a way, than to any formal discourse. But 
the latter may be well employed on suitable occasions, as when some 
serious misdemeanor has been brought to the notice of the whole school, 
or when some important rule has to be enforced, or when some unusual 
event breaks the ordinary course of school-life. The teacher can easily 
pass from the particular occasion which has excited remark to a wider 
application. 

‘¢ But by far the most powerful means which a teacher, or any one else 
who wishes to influence others, can use, isexample. Without it precept 
. is powerless. The teacher must himself be what he urges upon his 
pupil. How unfortunate for him and his charge, if his careless conduct, 
or hasty speech, or prejudice, or lack of sympathy with youthful feeling, 
turn the edge of all his counsels and:make them of no effect. 

‘The theory of our public schools does not include much in the way of 
direct religious instruction. But some influence they must have, either 
religious or the reverse. Not merely on the ground of justice to the 
parents, but also on moral grounds connected with the child’s character, 
I believe that the faith of a child in the religious ideas in which he has 
been educated should never be weakened or suspicion thrown upon 
them. However useful free inquiry, self-prompted and honest, may be 
to him when he comes to maturity, in childhood, at least, any loosening 
of religious opinions by others would be in the highest degree dangerous; 
for the morality of a child is so directly built on his religious belief, that 
any shock given to the one would surely injure the other. Hence I 
think the religious bias given at home should not be interfered with at 
school or anywhere else. But the religious spirit developed at home may 
certainly be fostered at school. The first, best lessons of religion, rev- 
erence and love, may be impressed upon the heart; not so much by 
direct instruction —for that which appeals to the sentiments can never 
be a proper object of instruction — as by general influences, tending to 
awaken whatever there may be of natural susceptibility to such impres- 
sions. As plants depend for half their life on unseen, elements in the 
air, so in the moral atmosphere invisible and subtle agencies are ever at ° 
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work to elevate or debase. Here are needed the sharpest observation 
and the finest analysis. He who can command the elements of this 
atmosphere, though he seem not to utter a word, will most successfully 
teach the great lessons of religion and all the finer graces of a virtuous 
character.”’ 


Social and Moral Influence. 


(1840): “We believe that the social effect of our public schools is 
much in their favor. Here are seen, seated side by side, the children of 
the rich and the poor, the honored and the obscure. It is here merit 
alone which receives commendation. The good scholar is the only object 
of favor. Let him come from the parlor, he is not noticed and favored 
for that circumstance alone; nor is he looked down upon because his 
home is humble. Can such schools fail to equalize the feelings of our 
children? Are they not truly republican institutions ? 

‘Nor is the moral influence of the public schools less important than 
the social. They tend to foster mutual kindness and respect between 
the children of our common Father. They recognize that great principle 
on which Providence proceeds, the bringing of all, good and evil, into 
daily contact, the good being thus called to elevate their moral inferiors, 
and the evil being aided to reform by the example and advice of the 
good.”’ 

Co-education of the Sexes. 


(1851): ‘‘ The people of Cambridge look upon the High School with 
favor and laudable pride; and it is often referred to by citizens of other 
towns as a model worthy of imitation. Distinguished foreigners, visiting 
the United States to make themselves acquainted with our system of 
public education, have examined with interest and approbation the 
details of our High School system, and have watched its operations with 
care. It binds together the parts of the complicated system of our pub- 
lic schools, which has been matured by the experience, forethought, 
personal labors, and anxious cares of committees and teachers through a 
series of years; and it is intended to finish the work, begun in the local 
schools of different grades, by furnishing a higher education to all the 
youth of both sexes who have qualified themselves to pass the examina- 
tions and are desirous to enter upon its studies. This is one of its 
peculiarities. It is founded on the idea that girls are equally entitled 
with boys to the benefits of literary and even scientific culture. The 
object that we have aimed to accomplish is to train up both sexes equally. 
We have not noticed, in our observation and experience of life, that the 
Creator has less bountifully endowed one-half of his rational children 
than he has the other. Their character, tendencies, tastes, affections 
are different; but both are alike intellectual and moral; both alike 
require the development of their faculties; both alike are permitted to 
enjoy the pleasures of literary culture, and to comprehend the greatest 
truths of science; both alike, in after life, have constant occasions to 
use all the knowledge they possess, and to task all the strength of the 
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reasoning faculties they have received from nature or acquired by educa- 
tion — each in their appropriate sphere — and both are alike exposed to 
the evils of ignorance and the impostures of knavery. They are destined 
to pass through life together; having the same interests, with common 
sources of happiness, common duties, common hopes, both for this 
world and the next. It is the plainest dictate of good sense that they 
should be educated alike, so far as education is a general preparation for 
specific duties, in the various careers of life. Observation in the schools 
has constantly shown, that whether in literature or science, whether in 
language or mathematics, the girls are fully equal in capacity to the 
boys; and, if the reports of our committees are to be trusted, they are in 
many things their superiors. We may flatter ourselves that this is owing 
to the earlier growth and maturity of the female mind. If so, it is 
another reason why their minds, during the rapidly-forming period of 
youth, should have the full benefit of the best education we can give 
them. It has further been found advantageous to both sexes to be edu- 
cated together. There is a natural and most beneficial influence mutually 
exercised, like that between brothers and sisters in the family circle. 
They learn to appreciate and respect each other, and the tone of manners 
on both sides is made purer and more refined by this beneficial intercourse. 
Candor, however, must admit that the chief benefit is received by the 
boys; their ruder natures more need the softening and refining process 
than the gentle and delicate natures of girls. ‘A boy,’ says a German 
writer, ‘is a little barbarian, out of whom a man is to be formed.’ This 
was written in a country where the sexes are wholly separated during 
the period of their education. The expression is strong, but it has a 
basis of truth; and there is nothing so well suited to cure a boy of his 
native barbarism as the influence of the other sex, exerted not only by 
their daily presence, but by their sharing in the same intellectual pur- 
suits. 

‘¢ The experience of our public schools has settled the question, so far 
as the youth of this city are concerned, as to the desirableness of bring- 
ing the sexes together within the sphere of each other’s natural influ- 
ence, in all the stages of our public education. This association and 
equality in studies is one of the characteristics that have struck foreign- 
ers most strangely ; a common objection to it has been that it must unfit 
the girls for the domestic duties in which their lives are to be spent. 
But there is a general principle to be laid down in education; that the 
best educated man will best discharge every duty; and it is absurd not to 
extend a law of human life to the better half of the human family; the 
completion of the rule is, the best educated woman will best discharge 
every duty that may devolve upon her in domestic life. A woman will 
govern her household none the worse for knowing history, mathematics, 
languages well. She will preside over the social circle none the less 
gracefully for being able to take an intelligent share in literary, scien- 
tific, or generally intellectual conversation. She will direct her cook 
how to roast, or boil, or bake; how to combine the elements of a pud- 
ding, or blend into mysterious harmony the multiform ingredients of a 
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pie, none the less skillfully for knowing how to work a problem in 
Euclid or scan a line in Virgil. This is not a conclusion of theory, but 
a fact of experience. The citizens of Cambridge, therefore, have wisely 
resolved that their daughters shall be educated as well as their sons ; 
and their daughters, with equal wisdom, have resolved to turn the 
opportunity to the best account.”’ 


Miscellaneous Selections. 


‘Next to moral excellence, good reading is the finest ornament 
which can grace a school. It is at the very foundation of intellectual 
acquirements and accomplishments.”’ 


‘“‘Ttis a matter of very little significance whether a child can outshine 
the rest in reading this or that ballad ; but it is a matter of great import- 
ance what he can do with the column of a newspaper or a book or a 
letter from a friend.’’ 


‘¢ A child will love to read, if he can have books in his own language. 
He loves knowledge, but it must bein pictures, not in abstractions; in 
forms which live ‘and move before his mind’s eye, and not in dead 
words.”’ 


‘“The readiest means of improving the schools is found in selecting 
good teachers ; and no surer way of injuring them has been discovered 
than by placing the children in the hands of those who lack the import- 
ant qualifications of a wise and judicious instructor.”’ 


‘¢With due allowance for the material he works on, the school is 
made by the teacher. It bears his stamp and seal. The Committee 
may scheme and plan, but the schoolmaster alone can make what is 
really of any value in their schemes and plans take root.”’ 


‘The ‘text-book’ and the ‘course’ should neither be imposed nor 
followed with an iron rigidity. The teacher should have resources of 
his own.”’ 


‘‘Many of our teachers, who have a natural aptness for their work, 
make the school-room a very paradise for the little folks entrusted to 
their care. Habits of order and neatness are inculcated, politeness of 
manners encouraged, and their morals are carefully looked after.”’ 


‘All persons are not equally qualified for all duties,— a man may be 
a good man, but a poor teacher. Better that a single individual should 
suffer temporary disappointment in the failure of cherished hopes, than 
that a whole school should lose those golden days which are properly 
devoted to improvement and to laying the foundations of usefulness 
and happiness, and which, once lost, can never be recalled.”’ 


‘‘Tt is the bounden duty of the School Committee to choose the best 
possible teacher ; and they are guilty of a dereliction of duty if they 
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appoint one of inferior merit, solely on the ground that he or she has 
held the office, though probably unworthy of it, during the previous 
year. Nothing would be so injurious to the schools as the right of any 
feeble or indolent teacher to cling to his position like a barnacle to a 
ship’s hull, because he unluckily once found a place there, though he has 
never been anything but an impediment to the ship’s motion.”’ 


‘‘The Committee, being a part of the tax-paying community, have 
the same motives for an economical expenditure of money as their 
neighbors; and with them, also, they have only a common interest in 
providing suitable accommodations for the children, and procuring 
teachers sufliciently competent in learning, and skilful in imparting 
instruction, to take charge of the schools.”’ 


‘The teacher who drills his class merely for the ordeal of the 
approaching examination is drilling them into routine and out of real 
study. He should conduct all his lessons with reference to life and its 
work and needs, and aim at a broad mastery of the matter in hand.”’ 


‘¢ A mile of walking on a piazza is not worth as much as a mile in the 
fields. ‘The teacher who wishes to be thorough must not drill always, or 
he will destroy the life and the enthusiasm which is alone equal to the 
high labors of thorough study.”’ 


‘¢There must be system, and there must be order; a school that is 
lacking in either of these is a failure at the start. But let the essence 
of the system centre, not in monotonous sameness, but in ever fresh 
variety; and let order be secured, not through the forced, sit-still 
method, but through the self-forgetful attention which genial and inter- 
esting processes of instruction will produce.”’ 


‘¢ The vice which is most difficult to be eradicated from our systems 
of school instruction is the tendency to a mechanical repetition of 
words, from which the soul of any meaning is departed; and this fault is 
often most injurious when both teacher and pupil flatter themselves that 
the lesson has been most faithfully studied. It can be avoided only by 
teaching from a full and ready mind, which constantly enlightens and 
diversifies the main subject of study from its own stores of illustrative 
and explanatory matter. It is here thata wide range of even discursive 
reading produces its appropriate and valuable results. It affords the 
means of rendering almost every school exercise in grammar, geog- 
raphy, and reading more instructive and entertaining.”’ 


‘‘It may be worth while now and then to get a spark by cutting off 
the regular flow of the current. A quick, piercing, unexpected question 
will sometimes startle a boy into thinking, who would otherwise com- 
fortably drowse over a lesson which he had (as he supposed) sufficiently 
learned, and had filed away in a dark pigeon-hole of his memory.” 


‘‘In no respect is the difference between a child’s mind and that of 
an adult more striking, than the contrast between a child’slove of 
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change and variety, and the power of concentration in the adult. Itisa 
long way from one to the other, and the end must be reached by slow 
and gentle gradations. It will not do to begin with a monotonous, 
unvarying routine, if you wish to stimulate to mental activity. Such a 
system will make dullards instead of bright, quick minds. This roving 
habit of mind in the child is not pernicious at that age. It is nature’s 
way to get acquainted with the world in which it is placed, by exciting 
its wonder and curiosity at every step. In every plan for educating 
children, should we not, therefore, begin as nature begins, by allowing 
greater scope to this natural love of variety, detaining the mind only 
long enough on each object to fix some new idea?”’ 


‘‘ There is no inevitable charm even in Colburn’s First Lessons, with 
all its excellences, to rouse and stimulate the thinking faculty. It is 
possible to get up a boy or girl for examination in that as in any other 
‘book. A recitation’ in that, as in anything else, may, by careful train- 
ing, be made as interesting as a concert of caged parrots. Mental 
arithmetic may be forced to run in grooves. It may turn into a levelling 
machine which shall destroy individual spring and life. A quick-witted 
boy, who can jump the ditch, may be made to walk round the end of it. 
Nothing is more delightful than to watch the light of intelligence dart- 
ing into the eye of a boy whose mind is too quick for his own analysis. 
Nothing is more tedious than the monotonous tramp which compels 
such a boy to walk in file with the dullest scholar in the class. We are 
not denying the value of precise ideas or of precise language. But we 
do deny the value of prescribed and borrowed forms of speech, which to 
the child who mumbles them over explain nothing.”’ 


‘¢ In providing schools for very young and very poor children, it will 
have to be borne in mind, that what we commonly regard as the objects 
of school education are of very much less importance than the giving to 
the children such habits, tastes, and ideas as will strengthen them 
against the temptations to which they are exposed, and form their char- 
acters for further progress.”’ | 


‘¢Since the primary school is the threshold of our public-school 
system, and since here is laid the foundation of the child’s education, 
the entrance should be made pleasing and attractive to him. His first 
notion of books and study should be made agreeable. His better nature 
should be reached and quickened. Correct methods and habits should 
be taught him, and a mental appetite aroused that would urge him on 
through life in search of knowledge and truth. Correct habits of 
observation and sense of propriety and becoming conduct, with proper 
notions of right and wrong, as well as of the civility due his associates, 
-can and should be taught every child in our public schools. The work 
well done in lower grades makes the work in the higher attractive, and 
easy to both pupils and teachers.”’ 


‘¢ A system of public education is truly republican just in proportion 
as it brings the means of securing the best possible education within the 
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reach of all who are qualified to benefit by it. It is the general culture 
of the mind which brings to light intellectual aptitudes. Without this, 
the attempt to mark out the future careers of our children is no better 
than arbitrary decision or vague guess-work. God has written upon the 
mind of every one of his children his own will; he has traced with the 
creative finger of omnipotence the lines and proportions of the intel- 
lectual constitution; general education is the fire which brings out and 
makes legible these invisible signatures of the Almighty.”’ 


‘“‘The State educates children and youth, not for their own sake, 
but for its own sake; and it has no collective interest or need of more 
intense importance than the advanced culture of an ever larger propor- 
tion of those who shall be citizens.”’ 


‘¢ The requirements of health are as imperative as those of intellectual 
culture, and both have intimate relations.”’ 


“The knowledge of the world’s history from Adam down would be 
no compensation to a parent for a thoroughly diseased son ; the whole 
geography of creation by heart would not soothe a needlessly bereaved 
mother over her daughter’s grave.”’ 


‘¢ Were teachers and parents aware of the paramount importance of a 
healthy physique, the same amount of study and even more might be 
secured without the present sacrifice. Better ventilation would be pro- 
vided at home as well as abroad, by night as well as by day. Vacations, 
holidays, leisure hours, would see the girl as well as the boy giving her 
body a chance to catch up with her mind,—her chest an expansion cor- 
respondent to that of her brain,—her lungs as much freedom of range as 
her imagination or her sensibility.”’ 


‘¢ No mistake is greater than that of supposing that most things are 
first understood by their definitions. Many definitions are utterly dark, 
till after the thing defined is otherwise’familiarly known. They follow 
knowledge quite as often as they lead to it.”’ 


‘¢ A teacher who can speak to the eye as well as to the ear works with 
a compound lever. With young children, seeing is believing. When 
the ear is dull or jaded, the eye is wide awake. In Physical Geography, 
in particular, the foundation of which, as a study, should be laid quite 
early, the crayon is of incalculable value. The visible illustration makes 
the oral description really lively and definite.”’ 


‘¢'The scholar who stays unnecessarily from school, not only loses the 
lessons of the day, but disqualifies himself for successful application the 
next day. But the evil of irregularity is still greater upon the school 
than upon the scholar who is the subject of it.” 


‘*The individual scholar is not only retarded and discouraged by his 
absences, and disgusted with school by the consciousness of having 
fallen behind his class, but the teachers are disheartened, and all the 
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pupils of the same grade are checked in their progress and put back to 
accommodate loiterers, till the fire of enthusiasm for improvement is 
sometimes wholly quenched.”’ 


‘¢Our wealth is in the mines of intellect that lie hidden in the popular 
body, and not in the gold, silver, and iron, even though the national 
domain stretch over vast continents that rest on golden foundations.”’ 


‘* The hope of the future, with reference to the great evils that now 
exist in the community and in the country, is in the training of the 
young to right principles of action. It has been truly said,‘ A man 
can make a fortune in a day; but a great moral purpose is a thing of 
time. It must begin in the boy or the girl.’ ”’ 


*¢ We need in our country to-day men and women of integrity rather 
than of high intellectual attainments. Let it not then be forgotten that 
in our schools moral training has its place as well as intellectual train- 
ing.” 


‘‘It is not always enough considered how much the mind is formed 
by what the eye habitually feeds upon. Refined mental and even moral 
tastes come through conversance with the beautiful in nature and art. 
Dull and commonplace scenes will be likely to make dull and common- - 
place minds. Mere brick and mortar, iron and wood, dusty streets and 
an unlovely neighborhood, will leave unsatisfied and undeveloped some 
of the finer faculties of our nature. But a pleasing prospect, the 
neighborhood of grand old trees, and the music of the summer birds 
‘that sing among the branches,’ how they soften and subdue the rude 
and coarse in us, even unawares, steal from us our selfishness, and per- 
petually invite us to the highest thoughts!’ 


‘‘In judging of the conduct and character of scholars, we must 
always look upon them with leniency, remembering that the highest and 
best of human beings are full of faults and imperfections, and that it 
would be visionary to expect of children that uniform excellence which 
none of their elders succeed in attaining. We must remember, too, that 
they are still in the weakness of their reason, while their passions are 
strong; that few of them are under the wisest guidance at home; that 
parents seldom come up to the standard of perfect duty, in training 
their children in the way they should go, while many set before them 
bad examples of unprincipled conduct, profane conversation, and brutal 
manners. Some children come to school from homes where the influ- 
ences are good; others, where they are indifferent; others, where they 
are almost wholly evil. All these considerations ought to temper the 
severity of our judgment, whenever the unpromising conduct of boys 
and girls at school tempts us to despair of final success. These con- 
siderations should also increase our sympathy for the teachers, who have 
all these obstacles to contend against, and heighten our appreciation of — 
the value of their services, when their labors are crowned by the moral 
and intellectual growth of their pupils.’’ 
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‘¢ The Committee beg leave to urge upon all good citizens the import- 
ance, which most of them already deeply feel, of generously sustaining 
the schools; to the selfish, as well as to the philanthropic, we say sustain 
the schools; public order, freedom, thrift, the security of property, and 
the comforts of a civilized and Christian community depend upon them. 
To the benevolent, we say sustain the schools. You cannot confer a 
greater benefit upon the masses around you than by securing to them a 
just and thorough education. To the patriotic, we say sustain the 
schools. It is for you to decide to what sort of population, ignorant or 
instructed, immoral or virtuous, you will intrust the destinies of this 
ancient town and your country.”’ 


‘¢ But of paramount importance is the interest taken by parents in our 
Public Schools. In the decision of every question, touching the pros- 
perity of these institutions, the parent gives the casting vote. It is the 
father, who by his voice grants or withholds the appropriations needed 
for the liberal support of our schools. It is the mother, who must influ- 
ence her sons and daughters to a prompt and punctual attendance on 
school, that attendance without which money, were it raised by tens of 
thousands, is granted in vain, and the Committee toil to no purpose, and 
the teacher talks to an empty school-room. It is the parents, who, by 
conversing with their children on their studies, and by manifesting an 
interest in their mental and moral improvement at school, can alone 
make it sure that they will come out good scholars, and, what is far bet- 
ter, in the end make good men and women.”’ 


(1851): ‘*‘We must not rest contented with what we have already 
accomplished, however encouraging that may be.: The most important 
of all our tasks is to train up the generation which shall succeed us. 
They will have to settle the most transcendent questions that have ever 
been subniitted to human decision—questions that will require all the 
ability of the ablest, all the wisdom of the wisest, all the goodness of the 
best. Wecannot afford to throw away or pervert or neglect a particle 
of the talents distributed among the people. The strongest consider- 
ations of economy urge us to carry out the principles of public education 
in the most comprehensive spirit; the most keen-sighted forecast bids us 
to labor to the utmost, and to consecrate our time, and expend our 
means, so that, if possible, not one of the coming generation, before 
whom the great issues now rapidly joining will present themselves for 
final adjustment, shall remain unprepared to meet intelligently what- 
ever of responsibility shall devolve upon him. Every good citizen, 
whether in office or in a private station, must acknowledge the weight of 
duty that rests upon him, and see to it that his obligations, in this vital 
concern, be fully performed. And while each and all do their best in 
their several spheres, each and all should harmonize their efforts by 
referring them to general results and the all-embracing interests of the 
country and the age.”’ 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public ‘Schools. 
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In ScHooL CommItTTEE, Feb. 19, 1891. 


Voted, ‘That the report prepared and read by the Superin- 
tendent be adopted as the Annual Report of the School Com- 
mittee for 1890, and that the Secretary be authorized to append 
the names of the members of the Committee thereto. 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 


Members of the School Committee for 1890. 


HENRY H. GILMORE, Chairman ex officio. 


*JOHN L. HILDRETH, EDMUND WALSH, 
WINFIELD 8S. CHAPLIN, ANNE CLARK STEWART, 
EDWARD H. HALL, ASA P. MORSE, 

ALICE M. LONGFELLOW, CAROLINE L. EDGERLY, 
PHEBE M. KENDALL, JOSEPH A. BALL, 

JAMES L. PAINE, WILLIAM A. START, 


ALPHONSO E. WHITE, ALBERT M. BARNES, 
RICHARD J. McCKELLEGET, GEORGE A. ALLISON. 


*Resigned February 20, tElected March 11. 
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Members of the School Committee, and the Years during which 
they Served, 1840-1890. 


Abbott, Edward,—1868, 1869. 

Agassiz, Alexander,—1871. 

Albee, Sumner,—1878, 1879, 1880. 

Albro, John A.,—1845, 1846, 1847, 
1848, 1849, 1855, 1856. 

Allen, Charles H.,—1852. 

Allen, Frank A.,—1877.* 

Allison, George A.,—1888, 1889, 1890. 

Ammidon, Philip R.,—- 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876. 

Anable, Courtland W.,—1865, 1866. 

Appleton, John,—1867, 1868. 

Apsey, William §8.,—1871, 1878, 1874, 
1875, 1876. 

Atkinson, William P.,—1867. 

Austin, Daniel,—1846. 

Averill, Alexander M.,—1859. 

Badger, Henry C.,—1866. 

Ball, Joseph A.,—1889, 1890. 

Barnes, Albert M.,—1882, 1883, 1884, 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890. 

Bowen, Francis, —1850, 1851, 1854, 
1856, 1857, 1868, 1869. 

Bradford, Isaac,—1873,* 1874,* 1875,* 
1876.* 

Bradlee, Charles D.,—1858, 1860. 

Briggs, George W.,—1870. 

Brine, George R.,—1876, 1877, 1878, 
1879. 

Brooks, Elbridge G.,—1841, 1842, 
1843, 1844, 

Brown, Otis L.,—1879, 1880, 1881. 

Buckingham, Joseph T.,—1841, 1842, 
1848, 1844. 

Carruthers, William,—1863, 1864. 

Chamberlain, Henry M.,—1858. 

Chaplin, Winfield S.,—1890. 

Chase, Edwin B.,—1866, 1867, 1868, 
1869. 

Child, Francis J.,—1863, 1864, 1865, 
1868. 

Church, Moses D.,—1884, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888. 

Clarke, Moses,—1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 
1852, 1858, 1854, 1856, 1857, 1858, 
1859, 1862. 

Coburn, George A,,—1873, 1874, 1878, 
1879, 1880. 


Cogswell, Edward R.,—1869, 1870, 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 
1877, 1878, 1879. 

Conlan, Felix,—1887, 1888, 1889, 

Conlan, John,—1882, 1883, 1884. 

Cooke, Edward,—1862, 1863. 

Coolidge, Austin J.,—1865, 1872. 

Corcoran, Michael,—1884. 

Cox, James, 1870, 1871. 

Cushing, George A.,—1845. 

Dow, James A.,—1874, 1875, 1876. 

Doyle, William E.,—1884. 

Draper, Martin, Jr.,—1867, 1868. 

Edgerly, Caroline L.,—1889, 1890. 

Edwards, Abraham, 1854.* 

Emerton, Ephraim,—1886, 1887. 


Fairbanks, John L.,—1885, 1886, 1887. 


Felton, Cornelius C.,—1849, 1850, 1851, 
1852, 1853. 

Finnegan, Patrick J.,—1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888. 

Fiske, John, 1869. 

Flint, Francis,—1883, 1884, 1885. 

Fox, James A.,—1881,* 1882,* 1883,* 
1884.* 

Foxcroft, Francis A.,—1870, 1871. 

Foxcroft, Frank,—1877, 1878. 

Gilmore, Henry H.,—1889,* 1890.* 

Goodrich, Massena,—1851. 

Goodwin, Frank,—1881. 

Goodwin, William M.,—1867, 1868. 

Green, James D.,—1848, 1846,* 1847,* 
1853,* 1860,* 1861.* 

Griffin, L. B.,—1842. 

Hale, Edwin B.,—1874, 1875, 
1877. 

Hall, Franklin,—1859, 1860. 

Hall, Edward H.,—1885, 1886, 
1888, 1889, 1890. 

Hall, James H.,—1867, 1876, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881. 

Hall, James M. W.,—1880.* 

Hammond, John W., — 1867, 
1869, 1873. 

Harding, Hamlin R.,—1868, 
1870,* 1871.* 

Harrington, Henry F.,—1861. 

Henshaw, William,—1843, 


1876, 


1887, 


1877, 


1868, 


1869, 
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Herrick, William A.,—1872. 

Hildreth, John L.,—1875, 1876, 1877, 
1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1889, 1890. 

Hinckley, Henry,—1872, 1873, 1874. 
1875, 1876, 1877, 1878. 

Holland, Frederick W.,—1856, 1857. 

Hooker, Anson,—1841, 1842. 

Hooker, Anson P.,—1861, 1871, 1872, 
1873. 

Hoppin, Nicholas,—18438, 1844. 

Hosmer, Zelotes,—1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853, 1854, 1858. 

Houghton, Henry 0O.,—1859, 1860, 
1861, 1862, 1868, 1868, 1869, 1872.* 

Howe, U. Tracy,—1861, 1862, 1863. 

Hubbard, Sanford B., (Secretary),— 
1888, 1889, 1890. 

Hunt, Freeman,—1884, 1885, 1886, 
1887. 

Jacobs, Sarah S.,—1880, 1881, 1882, 
1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887. 

Karr, William S.,—1873, 1874, 1875. 

Kelley, Amasa S.,—1858, 1864. 

Kendall, Phebe M.,—1880, 1881, 1882, 
1888, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
1889, 1890. 

Kingsley, Chester W.,—1860. 

Ladd, John S., — 1844, 1845, 1846, 
1847, 1849. . 

Leavitt, George R.,—1871, 1872, 1878, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877. 

Leverett, William,—1844, 1845, 1846. 

Livermore, George,—1847, 1848. 

Livermore, George W.,—1841. 

Livermore, John,—1848, 1844, 1845, 
1871. 

Longfellow, Alice M., — 1887, 1888, 
1889, 1890. 

Loomis, Grove H.,—1868, 1869, 1870. 

Malley, Edward B.,—1881, 1882, 1888, 
1884, 1885, 1886. 

Marsters, John M.,—1859. 

Mason, Sumner R.,—1862, 1863, 1864, 
1865, 1866, 1869, 1870, 1871. 

McCurdy, C. L.,—1855. 

McDaniel, Samuel,—1878, 1874, 1875. 

McDuffie, John,—1860, 1861. 

McIntire, Charles J.,—1870, 1871, 
LTB 

McKelleget, Richard J.,—1888, 1889, 
1890. 


McKenzie, Alexander, — 1869, 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1881. 
McNeill, George E.,—1873, 1874, 1875. 
Mears, David O.,—1869. 
Mellen, W. R. G.,—1847, 1848. 
Merrill, James C.,—1858, 1859, 1860. 
Merrill, J. Warren,—1865,* 1866.* 
Metcalf, Charles R.,—1842, 1843. 
Mighill, Nathaniel,—1866, 1867. 
Miner, George H.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873. 
Montague, Samuel L.,—1878,* 1879.* 
Morse, Asa P.,—1868, 1869, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890. 
Morse, James R.,—1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1865, 
1866, 1867, 1868, 1869. 
Munroe, William A.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1877, 1878,£1879. 


1870, 


~ Murdock, John N.,—1866. 


Muzzey, Artemas B.,—1841, 1842, 1850, 
1851, 1853. 

Muzzey, Henry W.,—1864, 1865, 1866, 

Nagle, Garrett E.,—1884, 1885. 

Newell, William,—1844, 

Norris, Albert L.,—1874, 1875, 1876, 
1877. 

Norton, Charles E.,—1855. 

O’Brien, John,—1875, 1876, 1877, 1878,,. 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882. 

Orcutt, William H.,—1877, 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1889, 

Page, William P.,—1856, 1857, 1858. 

Paine, James L.,—1887, 1888, 1889, 
1890. 

Parker, Joseph W.,—1841, 1842, 1844, 
1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1854, 
1855. 

Peabody, Andrew P.,—1870, 1871, 
1872, 1878, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881. 

Perkins, Frederick T.,—1850, 1851. 

Pervear, Hiram K.,—1863, 1864, 

Powers, James F’,,—1865, 1866, 

Parmenter, Ezra,—1867*, 

Rand, Benjamin,—1841. 

Raymond, Zebina L,,—1855,* 1864.* 

Richardson, George C.,—1863.* 

Richardson, William Fox,—1877, 1878, 
1879, 1880, 1881, 1882. 
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Ripley, Ezra,—1858. 

Russell, Charles Theodore, — 1861,* 
1862.* 

Russell, William E.,—1885,* 1886,* 
1887,* 1888*. 

Sargent, John,—1856,* 1857,* 1858,* 
1859.* 

Saunders, Charles H.,—1868,* 1869.* 

Saunders, William A.,—1865. 

Sawyer, Jabez A.,—1861, 1862, 1863, 
1864, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1883. 

Sawyer, Samuel,—1858, 1859, 

Scudder, Horace E.,—1877, 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1881, 1882. 

Scully, Frank P.,—1883. 

Scully, Thomas,—1869. 

Skinner, Charles A.,—1855, 1856, 1857, 
1858, 1859, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866. 

Smith, Clement L.,—1882, 1888. 

Start, William A.,—1872, 1873, 1879, 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 
1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890. 

Stearns, William A.,— 1843, 1844, 
1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1854. 

Stevens, Edmund H.,— 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881. 

Stevens, George,—1851,* 1852.* 

Stewart, Anne Clark,—1890. 

Stimpson, Herbert H.,—1868. 

Taylor, John B.,—1852, 1858, 1854, 
1855, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1865, 1866. 


Thayer, Henry,—1858, 1859. 

Thresher, James M.,— 1869, 1870, 
1871. 

Tilton, Henry N.,—1882, 1888, 1884, 
1885, 1886, 1887. 

Torrey, Henry W.,—1859, 1860, 1861, 
1862, 
Turner, Obed C.,—1882. 
Tweed, Benjamin F.,—1881, 
1883, 1884, 1885, 1886. 
Twining, Kinsley,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872. 

Tyler, Joseph H.,—1867, 1868, 1869, 
1870. 

Wadman, Theophilus G.,—1875, 1876. 

Walcott, Henry P.,—1869, 1870, 1871, 
1873. 

Walsh, Edward,—1889, 1890. 

Warren, Henry W.,—1866, 1867. 

Wellington, William W.,—1846, 1847, 
1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 
1855, 1856, 1857, 1859, 1860, 1861, 
1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, and as Sec- 
retary from 1865 to 1887, 22 years. 

White, Alphonso E., — 1888, 1889, 
1890. 

Wilkinson, Nathan,—1852, 1853. 

Willard, Sidney,—1848,* 1849,* 1850.* 

Willis, Lemuel,—18438, 1844, 1845. 

Williston, Lyman R.,—1869, 1870. 

Wilson, John,—1878, 1879, 1880. 

Wyman, Morrill,—1868, 1869. 


1882, 


Length of Service. 
For one year: 

Austin; Allen, C. H.; Allen, Frank A.; Averill; Atkinson; Agassiz; Badger; 
Briggs; Cushing; Chamberlain; Chaplin; Corcoran; Doyle; Edwards; Fiske; 
Griffin; Goodrich; Goodwin, Frank; Henshaw; Harrington; Herrick; Hall, 
J. M. W.; Kingsley; Livermore, George W.; McCurdy; Murdock; Marsters; 
Mears; Newell; Norton; Parmenter; Richardson, George C.; Ripley; Rand; 
Scully, Frank; Scully, Thomas; Stewart, Miss; Saunders, William A.; Stimpson; 
TTR ce a itleri at «aos ps Eee tet wih ak, kite she tire ane . 40 


For two years: 


Anable; Appleton; Abbott; Bradlee; Ball; Cooke; Carruthers; Coolidge; 
Cox; Draper; Edgerly; Emerton; Foxcroft, F. A.; Foxcroft, Frank; Good- 
win, William M.; Gilmore; Hooker, Anson; Hoppin; Holland; Hall, F.; 
Kelley; Livermore, George; Metcalf; Mellen; McDuffie; Merrill, J. W.; 
Mighill; Montague; Nagle; Perkins; Powers; Pervear; Raymond; Russell, 
Charles T.; Smith; Stevens, George; Sawyer, Samuel; Saunders, C. H.; 
Thayer; Warren; Williston; Wyman; Wadman; Walsh. ..... . 44 


*Mayor, Chairman ex officio. 
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For three years: 


Albee; Allison; Brown; Conlan, F.; Conlan, J.; Dow; Flint; Fairbanks; 
Howe; Hubbard; Karr; Leverett; Loomis; Merrill, James C.; Muzzey, H. W.; 
McIntire; McDaniel; McNeill; Mckellonet: Page; Thresher; Willis; Willard; 
WONedh! Winer OMT ee ii Ge Ak ete a er Neuen ye LN 99 
For four years: 

Brooks; Buckingham; Bradford; Brine; Child; Chase; Fox; Hooker, 
Anson P.; Hammond;}Harding; Hale; Hunt; Livermore, J.; Longfellow, Miss; 
Norris; Paine; Russell, William E.; Sargent; Torrey; Twining; Tyler; 
Walcott. Se SA ad Coe Sh Gis Ae ean ee eee cee een Male We a Re el pt eel 22) 
For five years: 

Apsey; Coburn; Church; Felton; Ladd; Miner; Muzzey, A.B... . « 7 
For six years: 

Green; Hosmer; Hall, E. H.; aie Richardson, William F.; Scudder; 
Stevens, #, HeTilton: Tweed. . VARS Ss ao och ss gre eral tay wae 
For seven years: 

Albro; Ammidon; Bowen; Hall, James H.; Hinckley; Jacobs, Miss; 
Pe TERE Wid Co Poy Cop So Ble ie am UO A a ry eA PRT 
For eight years: 

Houghton; Mason; Munroe; O’Brien; Stearns; Sawyer, J. A. . . . 6 


For nine years: 
PRAPUIOS SO SIO ee eee eer aN ig CaO kere t's, ate! aa teehee 


For ten years: 
Pee cP sHI OGOTIA Va wel ia A gaara ta mie tele W 8S ot che ay tee Sly et ure sw) ese ene 


For eleven years * 
JOR SW tS ON As BL TBs t LA VIOL ms leu Sh eR eiilio deve dies ceviaen coe co teed ils 


For twelve years: 
ROALKe eC TsUbetr EAS DOU Yara sie Boke Mae aA ALS or oe lig. eee ok mea ey ihe we 


For thirteen years: 
RU ATAU CMOS alc otic ait aris dha tt oincatd ca eh ony IY Ga ©) Na ree ep as 


For fourteen years: 
EMPEY TIRITIEAL Ae) ss) cee el Uae et Leta RMediver= le hel? GEaeiiaad Tec Ge: tira Le 


For fifteen years: 
RIE Eee at a ge MI V4 ahaa toh it Ue Enh gr Mine! “thor ea | lon NO Re 


For forty years: 
Wellington, William W.; eighteen years as Committeeman, Raa years 
as Secretary of the Board . . edith, pas to aiaek 
Hubbard, Sanford B. ; aepritary of ANS grees since 1887, 
Hale, Edwin B.; mariniendent of Schools, —1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1878. 
Cogswell, eancla: Superintendent of Schools since September, 1874. 
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COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR 


THE CAMBRIDGE LATIN SCHOOL. 


THE course of study is almost wholly decided, not only in 
the subjects studied, and the extent in which they are studied, 
but also in the place in the curriculum and the text books used, 
by the Requirements for Admission to Harvard College. The 
course is also of necessity slightly varied, as the ability of the 
class varies. What is not done in one year must be done in the 
next. 

V. CLASS (ist year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Collar and Daniell’s Book for 
Beginners, entire. 
Mathematics, five times a week during the year. 
(a) G. A. Hill’s Geometry for Beginners, the first two months. 
(b) Algebra, through Affected Quadratic Equations, five times a 
week for the last eight months; the Metric System. 
History of England, three times a week for the first six months. 
English, three times a week during the year. Chittenden’s English 
Composition; Scott’s Lady of the Lake; Written Exercises. 
Physiology and Hygiene, three times a week the last four months. 


IV. CI.ASS (2d year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Nepos’ Lives of Miltiades 
and Themistocles; Ceesar’s Gallic War, Four Books; Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 

French, four times a week during the year. Bocher’s Otto’s French 
Grammar, Part I.; Worman’s First French Book; Peppino; 
Si¢ége de Berlin. 
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German, five times a week during the year. Half of Collar’s Eysen- 
bach’s Lessons; Worman’s First German Book; Héher als die 
Kirche; Die braune Erica; Grimm’s Marchen. 

Geometry, five times a week for the first five months. 

Physics, five times a week for the last five months. 

English, two exercises a week for the year. Shakespere’s Merchant of 
Venice; Sir Roger de Coverly Papers in the Spectator; Dickens’s 
David Copperfield; Scott’s Ivanhoe; Written Exercises. 


III. CLASS (8d year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Cesar’s Gallic War for the 
first two months; Virgil’s Aineid for the last eight months, 
Books I., I., I1I., IV.; Latin Grammar. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. White’s Greek Lessons, fifty- 
one Lessons. Chapters I., I1., I1I., of Book I. of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. 

French, four times a week during the year. Bocher’s Otto’s Grammar, 
Part IJ.; Le Conscrit; La Tulipe Noire; French Composition 
(Anecdotes); Memorizing of Anecdotes; Sight Reading. 

German, four times a week during the year. Collar’s Eysenbach’s Les- 
sons; Die Jungfrau von Orleans; Minna von Barnhelm. 

English, once a week during the year. Scott’s Marmion; Longfellow’s 
Courtship of Miles Standish; Dickens’s David Coppertield; Scott’s 
Ivanhoe. Written Essays on each of these works. 


Some of these books are the same as those for the IV. class, because these are required 
of this class by Harvard College, and they have not read them before. 


II. CLASS (4th year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Virgil’s /®neid, Books \V., 
VI., VII.; Nepos’ Lives of Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, 
Pausanius, Cimon, Alcibiades, Lysander, Thrasybulus; Sallust’s 
Catiline; Jones’s Latin Composition, 40 Exercises; Latin Gram- 
mar. Written Exercises in Latin Grammar, or Latin at Sight, 
once a week. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. Goodwin’s Greek Reader to 
Page 110; Greek Grammar; J ones’ Greek Composition, 10 exer- 
cises. Written exercises in Greek Grammar, or Greek at Sight, 
once a week the last four months. 

French, every other day during the year. Mlle. de la Seiglitre; 
L’Avare; Les Femmes Savantes; French Composition (Anec- 
dotes); Sight Reading; French Grammar. 
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German, every other day during the year. Peter Schlemihl; Wilhelm 
Tell; Hermann und Dorothea; Ffarris’ German Composition. 

Physics, every other day during the year. The Forty Experiments 
required for admission to Harvard College. 

Ancient History, Greece and Rome, every other day during the year. 

Algebra, every other day during the year. Written examinations once 
a week during the last five months. 

English, once a week during the year. Shakespere’s Julius Cesar; 
Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive; Scott’s Talisman; Hawthorne’s 

- House of the Seven Gables. Written essays on each of these 

works. 


I. CLASS (5th year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Virgil’s Mneid, Books VIII., 
IX., X., XI., XII., and the Bucolics and the Georgics; Cicero, 
twelve orations, of which two are at Sight. Also Written Exer- 
cises twice a week during the year in Latin Composition (includ- 
ing the review of Nepos for written work), or Latin at Sight. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. Herodotus, contained in the 
last eighty pages of Goodwin’s Greek Reader; Homer I., II., 
III., and 1Y., of which IV. is at sight; Hellenica, the first five 
Chapters of Book I. at Sight; Jones’ Greek Composition, last 30 
exercises. Also Written Exercises once a week during the year 
in Prose Composition, Greek Grammar, or Greek at Sight. 

Geometry, every day during the first five months; every other day the 
last five months. Also Written Exercises, including original 
demonstrations, once a week during the year. 

English, once a week during the first five months; twice a week during 
the last five months. This includes reading (for the first time, 
or in review) all the books in English required for admission to 
Harvard College. For 1891 these are: Shakespere’s Julius Cesar 
and Merchant of Venice; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner; Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline; Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive; Webster’s 
First Bunker Hill Oration; Irving’s Alhambra; Scott’s Old 
Mortality; George Eliot’s Silas Marner; Hawthorne’s House of 
the Seven Gables. Written Essays on each of these works. 
Correction of False Syntax. 


This Course of Study gives for the I., III., [V., and V. classes 
four recitations a day Mondays, and three a day the rest of 
the week; for the II. Class, five for Mondays, and four a day 
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for the rest of the week. The extra time assigned to the II. 
class is necessary for a proper preparation for the Requirements 
for admission to Harvard College in the Preliminary Examina- 
tion. ‘Those who succeed in passing the ‘“ Eight-Hour Require- 
ments’ in their Preliminaries have less work left for the last 
year. ‘Those who fail to pass any one or more of their Prelimi-- 
naries rave as hard a year the last as the last but one. Some 
prefer to put a part of the work of the last year but one into the 
last year. Of the present I. class who passed the Preliminaries. 
last June, there are fourteen who are taking a part of the II. class. 
work this year. Those who are good students and willing to. 
work can complete the Five Years’ Course in four years. In 
the class that entered College last June there were five such ;. 
in the present I. class there are fifteen; in the II. four; in the 
III. one; and in the V. five, who are trying to complete the 
course in four years. Those who do this usually stand at, or 
near, the head of their classes. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


English Literature. Chittenden’s English Composition; Lockwood’s 
Lessons in English; Strang’s Exercises in English; Marmion; 
The Abbot; The Lady of the Lake; As You Like It; Julius 
Ceesar; Merchant of Venice; Twelfth Night; The House of 
the Seven Gables; The Alhambra; Silas Marner; Webster’s 
First Bunker Hill Oration; and other books required for admis-- 
sion to College. 

French. Worman’s First French Book; Otto’s French Grammar; La. 
Petite Grammaire; Blouet’s Primer of French Composition; 
Gasc’s French Dictionary; L’Avare; La Chrestomathie Moderne; 
Le Conscrit; Les Femmes Savantes; Le Roi des Montagnes; Le 
Siége de Berlin; La Tulipe Noire; Mlle. de laSeiglitre; Peppino. 

German. Worman’s First German Book; Collar’s Eysenbach’s German 
Lessons; Kohler’s German Dictionary; Héher als die Kirche; 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans; Die braune Erica; Grimm’s Tales; 
Minna von Barnhelm; Peter Schlemihl; Wilhelm Tell; Hermann 
und Dorothea; Harris’ German Composition; and whatever books 
are required for admission to Harvard College. 

Latin. Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book; Jones’ Latin Com- 
position; Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar; Allen & 
Greenough’s Ceesar; Allen & Greenough’s Cicero; Allen & 
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Greenough’s Ovid; Allen & Greenough’s Virgil; Chase & 
Stuart’s Cornelius Nepos, and Sallust. For Sight Reading, 
Harper’s Text Editions of Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil. 

Greek. White’s Greek Lessons; Jones’ Greek Composition; Goodwin’s 
Greek Grammar and Reader; Crosby’s Lexicon to the Anabasis; 
Homeric Lexicon; Liddell & Scott’s Lexicon; Cyropedia; John- 
son’s Iliad; Anabasis; Hellenica. 

History. Montgomery’s History of England; Leighton’s History of 
Rome; Pennell’s History of Greece; Sheldon’s Studies in Greek 
and Roman History. 

Mathematics. Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra; Hill’s Lessons in 
Geometry for Beginners; Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry; 
Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Algebra; Bradbury’s Geom- 
etry (University Edition). 

Sciences. Harvard Descriptive List of Experiments in Physics; Avery’s 
Elements of Natural Philosophy; Gage’s Introduction to Physical 
Science; Hunt’s Hygiene. 

Miscellaneous. Edwards’ Mythology; Harvard Examination Papers. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


FOR 


THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The course of study pursued by the English High School is 
substantially that ordered by the School Committee in 1886 at 
the time of the division of the Cambridge High School. 

Some details of the programme then adopted still remain to 
be realized,— details contingent in part upon further action by 
the School Committee, and in part upon the furnishing of suit- 
able accommodations in the new English High School building. 

The outline here given represents the course in its present 
state. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
FIRST YEAR — CLASS IV. 


Studies. Months. Exercises per week. 

DRAG Clits ag eared eae ABieta ett te Aaa ba 10 5 
2 |Commercial Arithmetic and Business 

JOTI ahs, rhea a ae KT a Ae Une, 10 5 
BGO LY sc eU cae ieee g | ay aN ye 6 5 
4 |Algebra (after Geometry) ... . 4 5 
Swpustory OL Bneland east. mia ve 6 3 
6 |Physiology and Hysi iene i ie His- 

tory). . AT ae 4 3 
7 |English Composition’. . ... . 10 2 
8 |American Prose Writers . °°... . 5 1 
OAM eriCan POC Ai eee ese as 5 1 
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An option is offered between the first two numbers, Latin and Arith- 
metic. The other numbers are prescribed for all. 

The prose writers studied are Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson; the poets, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 


SECOND YEAR— CLASS III. 


Studies. Months. |Exercises per week. 

PMULSALLIS Fy stil ote h a abn Ou) oki Pay enue Toy og 10 5 
2 |Book-keeping and the Laws of Busi- 

rat MSU i tin Uae GRUNER HST RUE 10 5 
BAO OTAG let Ml ated a Teepe vin ki obi tvakt pi 6 5 
4 |English (after Algebra). . .. . 4 5 
PATE AIV RACH a erate CSS WIRT Uist) UeBt st chit 4 > 10 5 
S enghsh Literature 7a 10 1 


The option between Latin and Commercial subjects is continued, 
pupils taking number one or number two in accordance with their 
decision of the preceding year. 

The English of the first year, apart from the literature read, is based 
on Chittenden’s Elements of English Composition, and covers the fol- 
lowing branches: Punctuation, capitals, the combination and trans- 
formation of elements, the principles of expression, the figures of 
speech, and exercises in development, reproduction, paraphrasing, com- 
position, and letter-writing. The English of the second year, based on 
Lockwood’s Lessons in English, includes the following: <A review, in 
new forms, of the first year’s work, a brief history of the English lan- 
guage, its Anglo-Saxon and classical elements, and the more obvious 
properties of diction. 

The works studied in English Literature are Hawthorne’s Twice 
Told Tales, Dickens’s Christmas Stories, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, and 
Ivanhoe. 

The course in Physics includes laboratory work by the pupils, experi- 
ments by the teacher, records of observation and inferences, and the 
usual recitation and examination methods. 
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THIRD YEAR— CLASS II. 


Studies. Months. |Exercises per week. 

UT LILI ete Hraiehe Weta Th ese h og tl tg! hy tg 10 5 
2 |Preparatory Studies for Scientific 

Schools . RPM st ee ial? bese 10 5 
BS PLONCH aia a EN eds ise eve! 10 5 
MOT OL TIMATE MIC Ce OW ete ROT Tite Chel he ev hess ale 10 5 
DC ROTISIOV Geis (teehee ltr Po gs fe Ble) s 10 3 
ODES OUAL Vine. is Sun Tak sae C4 le hour tie 10 2 
PANONSH {LALETAtUTeS 0) is ies ee 10 1 


Number two may be taken instead of number one (Latin). This 
alternative is intended for pupils preparing for the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Lawrence Scientific School, and the science 
courses of the several colleges. It includes reviews of Algebra and 
Geometry, with advanced work in both, also reviews of Arithmetic and 
Geography, and is designed to prepare pupils for their preliminary 
examinations. 

There is also an option between number three (French) and number 
four (German). Pupils will not be permitted to take both in addition to 
the other studies that are required unless their previous record indicates 
that they can do so without detriment to their scholarship or health. 
Numbers five, six, and seven are required of all. No other options than 
those authorized by the School Committee, and here pointed out, will 
be permitted. 

No provision is made for a Commercial course extending beyond the 
first two years. Pupils who have finished this course, and who desire to 
continue their studies two years longer and receive a diploma, may do 
so. As they are not prepared to enter upon number one (Latin) for this 
year, and may not wish, since they are not candidates for higher insti- 
tutions, to take number two (the alternative offered for number one), 
they may, for another alternative, begin Latin with the entering class. 
They will take for their other studies either number three or number 
four, and numbers five, six, and seven. 

The course in Chemistry consists largely in laboratory practice, great 
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importance being attached to skilful manipulation, keen observation, 
logical reasoning, and the neat, orderly, and accurate recording of work 
done and results reached. Similar methods, so far as the nature of the 
subject permits, are followed in the botanical work of the year. 

The literature of this year includes Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and 
Traveller, Gray’s Elegyin a Country Churchyard, Addison’s Sir Roger 
De Coverley Papers, Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, and Scott’s Quentin 
Durward. 


FOURTH YEAR—CLASS I. 


Studies, Months, |Exercises per week. 

1 |Latin (alternating with number two) 10 2 or 3 
2 |Ancient and Medieval History . . 10 3 or 2 
3 United States History, English Lan- 

guage, and English Literature . . 10 5 
a | Mathematics’: gi 5)i750) ae hyd al 10 5 
SPOR REMICI Urata) bb sPtiee) athe esate. ty ses 10 5 
Pilermann Wee we rh be Mey eer nh, 10 5 
EEA MSLODOTO TG shiek ute. 2) Wkes w ih Salary we iH Na 5 5 
Be IVICH Tay eee tia eer) aa ltairee Texete he 5 2 
MEMES DCOIGN fea ales tite us ate e teat ie ac a's 5 3 
10 |English Literature in addition to 

BNBKERORTO Tila c ot ne mee ds ed ast « 10 1 


Numbers three and four are designed for those who do not take num- 
bers one and two. Under the English of number three is included 
practice in English composition; also (for 1892) the critical reading of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, Longfellow’s Evangeline, Macaulay’s 
Essay on Lord Clive, Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, Irving’s 
Alhambra, Scott’s Old Mortality, and George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 
Number four includes Algebra (quadratic equations and series), Trigo- 
nometry, and, if the conditions permit, Solid Geometry. 

These numbers are prescribed for the final examinations for admis- 
sion to the Institute of Technology and the Lawrence Scientific School, 
and are suitable for candidates for higher scientific courses in general, 
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The option between number five (French) and number six (German) 
is continued. 

The remaining numbers (seven, eight, nine, and ten) are pre- 
scribed for all. 

Pupils who desire to enter Normal schools are organized into a special 
class, and guided in such reviews as may be needed to prepare them for 
admission. 

The works of Shakespeare usually read are Julius Cesar, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and Twelfth Night. 

Special study is given (under number ten) to Tennyson’s Princess, 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and Milton’s Paradise Lost. In addition, 
a survey of the field of English Literature is made, necessarily brief and 
general, but with an endeavor to note the more prominent writers and 
productions in their right relations one to another, and in their proper 
historical environment. 


In addition to the work prescribed in the foregoing course, all have 
special individual literature or rhetorical exercises at regular intervals. 
For this work, the pupils of each room are divided into sections. The 
following programme and directions adopted for 1890-91 will convey am 
idea of the kind of work encouraged. 


LITERATURE EXERCISES, 1890-91. 


Division, | Dates when the Pupils’ Exercises are Due. 


| Oct. 20 | Dec. 1 Jan. 26 Mar. 9 Apr. 27 


1 

2 eed | ae «| Feb. 2 $s a6 May 4 
3 Nov. 3 mac td Ri) Rabie pee ‘Sele 
4 Py AALD Jan. 5 AG “¢ 30 saben ts 
5 ara Wg Ata ¢ 24 Apr. 13 OF Leo. 
6 e224 meget) Mar. 2 iS eu June 1 


The pupil’s exercise may be a composition, a talk, a recitation, a 
declamation, a part in a dialogue or a colloquy, a report of some investi-- 
gation, or visit, or endeavor to get information, the preparation of a 
class (or section) paper, or anything else in the line of his taste or 
power, provided always that the proposed exercise shall meet the: 
teacher’s approval. 
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The exercise may be illustrated by maps, photographs, drawings at 
the board, quotations, — by anything or in any way that will contribute 
to a better understanding of the subject presented. 

While, in general, it is desirable that the exercise shall hold some 
relation to the authors and literary works that are studied at the time it 
is prepared, it is intended to leave a generous margin for whatever indi- 
viduality the pupil may possess. 

The pupil’s subject should be reported to the teacher two weeks in 
advance of presentation. | 


Drawing and Music are regarded as important branches of the course 
of study. The new building, with its commodious drawing-room and 
hall, will make it possible to give these subjects the attention which, 
because of changes and lack of facilities, they have not for the past few 
years received. 

While the studies of the English High School are selected and 
arranged with sole reference to the wants of those who are not to enter 
college, pupils of good capacity need only to supplement these studies 
by a moderate amount of outside work to gain admission to such col- 
leges as offer courses that do not include Greek. In this way several 
graduates of the school have entered college and are maintaining am 
honorable standing there. 

Diplomas are awarded to those only who have honorably completed a 
four years’ course of study or its full equivalent. 

The number of recitations per day for other pupils than those in the 
Manual Training School is usually three. 

But little more than one quarter of the school session is left for 
preparation. Failure to do fair work is generally associated with a lack 
of proper daily application. For the pupil of average capacity who 
makes the most of his opportunities at school, two hours of home study 
each school-day will doubtless suffice. If the pupil neglects to study at 
home, parents may assume that he is not doing at school what he ought. 
In those rare cases in which faithful pupils are overburdened because of 
frail health or lack of mental endurance, a seasonable conference 
between parents and teachers is desirable. 

Cards giving the standing of each pupil will be sent home once in 
two months for inspection and signature. Scholarship marks are ona 
scale of 100. A mark above 90 indicates excellent rank; between 80 
and 90, good rank; between 70 and 80, fair rank; below 70, poor rank. 
The fact is recognized, however, that certain elements of a sound 
scholarly spirit, such as self-reliance, zeal, persistency, conscientious- 
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ness, love of truth, cannot adequately be expressed in figures. Those 
whose marks fall below 60 are reported to the Head Master for advice, 
warning, reference to the High School Committee, or removal to a 
lower class. In this connection, attention is called to the following vote 
of the School Committee, passed July 6, 1886: 


‘‘ Pupils recommended by the Committee on Examinations and Pro- 
motions shall be admitted to the Latin School and the English High 
School in September on trial. Should any of these pupils fail to main- 
tain a suitable rank during the autumn term, that fact shall be reported 
to the High School Committee at the close of said term, and no pupil 
thus reported shall continue in either school except by a vote of the 
High School Committee.’’ 


It is very important that at the beginning the pupil shall thoroughly 
master principles, and thereby make his later work successful. When 
this is not done, the recovery of lost ground is extremely difficult. He 
is earnestly urged to cultivate from the outset sound habits of work, — 
such habits as will give him a reputation for promptness, punctuality, 
order, neatness, system, concentration, thoroughness. Aside from the 
immediate scholarly results of such habits, they have in their bearing 
upon the pupil’s subsequent life a value that cannot be too highly 
regarded. 

Many of the exercises of the school, like experiments by the teacher, 
illustrations with the camera, object lessons, much of the laboratory 
work in science and of the bench work in the shop, are of such a nature 
that, if the pupil misses them, they cannot be made good to him. 
Moreover, absence embarrasses the instruction of the class, and thus 
seriously affects its progress. Itis excusable only when it cannot be 
avoided. . 

It is presumed that pupils in this school mean to conduct themselves 
honorably and becomingly,—a presumption justified by the commend- 
able behavior of nearly all. It is the aim of the school to strengthen 
the sense of propriety, duty, and honor by trusting it. Boys and girls 
at school are citizens as fully as they can ever be (see sect. 1., art. XIV., 
Const. U. 8.); it becomes them, therefore, in school and elsewhere, now 
as throughout their lives, to practice the duties, cultivate the graces, 
and display the loyalty of good American citizenship. Only in cases of 
conspicuous failure in conduct will a deportment record be kept. In 
such cases parents will be notified of the rules relating to demerits, 
censure, suspension, and dismissal. 

It is hoped that parents will note carefully such reports as they may 
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receive, and, if they are unsatisfactory, codperate with teachers in 
efforts to secure closer attention to duty. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


English Literature. Chittenden’s English Composition; Lockwood’s 
Lessons in English; Strang’s Exercises in English; Swett’s. 
Elocution; American Poetry; American Prose; Dickens’s 
Christmas Stories and Tale of Two Cities; Gray’s Select Poems; 
Ivanhoe; Lady of the Lake; Quentin Durward; Julius Cesar; 
Macbeth; Merchant of Venice; A Midsummer-Night’s Dream; 
Twelfth Night; Paradise Lost; Sir Roger De Coverly; The Trav- 
eller; The Deserted Village; The Princess; Twice Told Tales; 
and, in addition, such books as may be prescribed from time to 
time as prerequisites for admission to the higher scientific schools. 

French. Worman’s First French Book; Otto’s French Grammar ; 
Blouet’s Primer of French Composition; Gasce’s French Diction- 
ary; Au Coin du Feu; L’Avare; Le Conscrit; Le Chalet des 
Sapins; Le Clos Pommier; Les Petites Causeries; Le Roi des. 
Montagnes; Le Siége de Berlin; Manuel de la Littérature 
Francaise; Peppino. 

German. Worman’s First German Book; Collar’s Eysenbach’s German 
Lessons; Kéhler’s German Dictionary; Hoéher als die Kirche; 
Grimm’s Tales; Minna von Barnhelm; Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans; Die braune Erica. 

Latin. Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book; Allen & Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar; Allen & Greenough’s Cesar; Allen & Green- 
ough’s Ovid; Allen & Greenough’s Virgil; Chase & Stuart’s 
Cornelius Nepos. 


fe 


History. Montgomery’s History of England; Swinton’s Outlines of the 
World’s History. | 

Mathematics. Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra; JHill’s Lessons in 
Geometry for Beginners; Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry; 
Bradbury’s Trigonometry and Surveying; Crittenden’s Com- 
mercial Arithmetic; Duff’s Book-Keeping; Wentworth’s Ele- 
ments of Algebra; Wentworth’s Elements of Geometry. 

Sciences. Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy; Gage’s Introduc- 


tion to Physical Science; Gray’s School and Field-Book of 
Botany; Hunt’s Hygiene; Young’s Astronomy; Williams’s 


Chemistry. 
Miscellaneous. Edward’s Mythology; Fiske’s Civil Government; 
Dawes’s How We are Governed. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The Cambridge Manual Training School for Boys was founded by 
Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, and is under the immediate control of a 
Committee appointed by him to carry into execution his plans. The 
organization of the school for 1890-1891 was as follows: — 


SUPERVISING COMMITTEE. 


WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, T. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
SAMUEL L. MONTAGUE, HENRY H. GILMORE, 
WINFIELD S8. CHAPLIN, HARRY ELLIS. 


Regular meeting, second Monday of the month. 


TEACHERS. 


HARRY ELLIs, Superintendent. 
ALLAN K. SWEET, GEORGE H. FURBISH, 
ALBERT L. WARE, JAMES G. TELFER, 
WALLACE B. BLANDIN, WALTER M. SMITH, 
SIDNEY I. B. STODDER. 


FREDERICK W. TAYLOR, M.D., Physical Examiner 
and Emergency Lecturer. 
HENRY S. NESBITT, Superintendent’s Clerk. 


Only boys who have passed their examinations for admission to the 
English High School will be permitted to elect the Manual Training 
School course of study. The founder desires that they shall be of good 
health, physique, and promise. 

Pupils who take this course will work three hours a day under the 
teachers of the English High School, devoting two hours to recitations 
and one to study; and three hours a day under the teachers of the 
Manual Training School, devoting two hours to the bench and one to 
drawing. 

No pupil will be permitted to take that part of the course of study 
assigned to one school without also taking the part assigned to the other. 
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Many details of the course remain to be determined by experience. 
The following is an outline of the studies pursued during the years 1890- 


1891:— 
FIRST YEAR. 


English High School. — English, History of England, Civil Government, 
Geometry, Algebra. 

Manual Training School. — Drawing, Carpentry and Joinery, Iron Fit- 
ting. 

SECOND YEAR. 

English High School. — English, Physics, Algebra. 

Manual Training School. — Drawing, Wood Turning, Pattern Making, 
Casting, Blacksmithing. 


THIRD YEAR. 


English High School. — For pupils fitting for the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the Lawrence Scientific School: French, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, and Reviews of Arithmetic and Geography. 
For others: French, Chemistry, and Botany. 

Manual Training School. — Drawing, Machine Shop Work, Practice in 
Care of Engine and Boiler. 

In addition, in the English High School, there are general exercises 
at appropriate intervals, such as the reading of standard authors, the 
recitation of select passages from them, and the writing of compositions; 
and, in the Manual Training School, health and emergency talks, and 
such lectures on business, government, citizenship, and allied topics, as 
may prove serviceable to the boys. 

The course thus outlined makes it possible for boys of average 
capacity to prepare themselves for the preliminary examinations of the 
higher scientific schools. Preparation for the final examinations will 
require an additional year in the English High School. For the prepar- 
atory studies of this fourth year, see the course of study of the English 
High School, page 81. 

The sessions of the Manual Training School are six hours long, 
beginning at 8.30 and closing at 2.30. The sessions of the English High 
School are five hours long, beginning at 8.30 and closing at 1.30. In 
both schools there is a recess of half an hour. In neither school is 
there a Saturday session. 

To maintain his standing in either school, the pupil must conduct 
himself honorably and do satisfactory work in the other. 

The successful completion of the full course of three years will be 
required to entitle one toa diploma. 
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In general, while each school is independent, with its own head and 
its own well-defined work, its relation to the foregoing course of study 
puts it under obligation to aid and supplement the other. 

For detailed information about the Manual Training School, inquiry 
should be made of Mr. HARRY ELLIs, the Superintendent, at the School 
on Irving Street near Broadway. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


FOR THE 


CAMBRIDGE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


READING. 


Fourth Grade. Two or more of the authorized Readers; also the reci- 
tation of appropriate selections of poetry or prose (minimum 
number of lines for the year, 100). 

Fifth Grade. Two or more of the authorized Readers; also the reci- 
tation of appropriate selections of poetry or prose (minimum 
number of lines for the year, 150). 

Sixth Grade. Two or more of the authorized Readers; also the reci- 
citation of appropriate selections of poetry or prose (minimum 
number of lines for the year, 200). 

Seventh Grade. Two or more of the authorized Readers; Eggleston’s. 
First Bookin American History; also the recitation of appropriate 
selections of poetry or prose (minimum number of lines for the 
year, 200). 

Eighth Grade. One or more of the authorized Readers; Higginson’s. 
History of the United States; also the recitation of appropriate 
selections of poetry or prose (minimum number of lines for the 
year, 200). 

Ninth Grade. Evangeline and Snow-Bound; Six Selections from 
Irving’s Sketch-Book; Scudder’s History of the United 
States; also the recitation of appropriate selections of poetry or 
prose (minimum number of lines for the year, 200). 

Additional Books. Additional books for each grade may be obtained 
under the following order of the Committee, adopted May 19,. 
1887: “Standard Books of English Literature may be used in. 
each class of the grammar schools, the choice of books to be made 
the master of the school, subject to the approval of the School. 
Committee.”’ 
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* 


ReMARKsS. All the grades should have frequent exercises for 
the purpose of training the voice. For valuable suggestions 
see Monroe’s Fourth and Fifth Readers. 

Omit any pieces in the reading books which, in the judgment 
of the teacher, cannot be read with profit. 

It is expected that every pupil, at least in the three highest 
grades, will read at home each term one or more books recom- 
mended by the teacher. 


SPELLING. 


Fourth Grade. MHarrington’s Spelling-Book, Part First, to page 48. 

Fifth Grade. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part First. 

‘Sixth Grade. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part Second, to page 37, and 
page 91. 

‘Seventh Grade. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part Second, to page 61, 
and pages 87 and 92. 

Eighth Grade. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part Second. 


REMARKS. The pupils in each room should be taught to 
write the names of one another, the name of their teacher, the 
mame of their school, the names of the streets and of the trees 
in the vicinity of their school, and of the shrubs and flowers in 
their gardens. 

The spelling of the names of cities, states, countries, rivers, 
mountains, etc., and of other important words, should be taught 
in connection with the subjects in which they occur. 


LANGUAGE. 


Fourth Grade. Part I. of Practical Lessons in the Use of English. 

Fifth Grade. Parts I. and II. of Practical Lessons in the Use of English. 

Sixth Grade. Part III. to page 69 of Practical Lessons in the Use of 
English; also Part IV. to page 203, or the corresponding parts of 
Metcalf’s Language Exercises. 

Seventh Grade. Parts I. and II. of Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Schools; also such portions of Practical Lessons in the Use of 
English or of Metcalf’s Language Exercises as may be helpful in 
teaching the required subjects in Tweed’s Grammar. Continue 
letter-writing, make out bills, and write short compositions on 
familiar subjects. 

Eighth Grade. Parts III. and IV. of Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Schools; also such portions of Practical Lessons in the Use of 
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English as may be helpful in teaching the required subjects in 
Tweed’s Grammar. Write practical business forms, such as 
letters, receipts, promissory notes, advertisements, etc. (See 
Part IV. Practical Lessons in the Use of English.) 

Ninth Grade. Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools; Evangeline and 
Snow-Bound; Selections from Irving’s Sketch-Book. Continue 
the written work of the seventh and eighth grades. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Fourth Grade. Swinton’s Introductory Geography (pages 1-53) as a 
reading-book. To be used also so far as it may be helpful in 
preparation for the intelligent study of the larger book. In 
teaching the subject, follow so far as practicable the suggestions 
found in Geikie’s Teaching of Geography. 

Fifth Grade. Swinton’s Introductory Geography as areading-book. To 
be used also so far as it may be helpful in preparation for the 
intelligent study of the larger book. In teaching the subject 
follow so far as practicable the suggestions found in Geikie’s 
Teaching of Geography. 

‘Sixth Grade. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography: Special Geog- 
raphy of Massachusetts; New England States; Middle Atlantic 
States; Southern States; Central States. © 

‘Seventh Grade. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography: North America; 
United States; South America. 

Eighth Grade. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography: Definitions 
(pages 1-13); Europe; Asia. 

Ninth Grade. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography continued and 
completed by the first of April. 

Map Drawing. Each grade will draw maps of the sections and 
countries studied. 


REMARKS. Geographical terms (such as capes, islands, bays, 
ete.) should be explained and taught as they occur in the por- 
tions assigned to each grade. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Fourth Grade. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of 
Whole Numbers and of Decimals, using no whole number of 
more than five figures, no divisor of more than three, and no 

' decimal beyond thousandths. In the division of decimals the 
divisor is to be a whole number. 
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Teach the tables of United States Money, Liquid Measure, and Dry 
Measure, with practical examples in changing numbers of one denomi- 
nation to the next higher or lower. 


Fifth Grade. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of 
Whole Numbers, of Decimals, and of Common Fractions, includ- 
ing mixed numbers; also the Greatest Common Factor and the 
Least Common Multiple of two and three numbers, each less than 
100. No decimal to extend beyond thousandths, no fraction to- 
have a denominator greater than 12, and no example to contain 
more than three fractions. In the division of decimals the 
divisor is to be a whole number. 

Teach the table of Avoirdupois Weight, a part of the tables of Long: 
Measure, Square Measure, Cubic Measure (inches, feet, yards), and 
Time Measure (seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks), with practical 
examples in changing numbers of one denomination to the next higher 
or lower. 

Sixth Grade. Common Fractions and Decimal Fractions. Teach the 
tables of Long Measure, Square Measure, Cubic Measure (inches, 
feet, yards), Avoirdupois Weight, Liquid Measure, Dry Measure, 
Time Measure (seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks), and Mis- 
cellaneous Measures, with practical examples in changing a 
compound number to a simple number of a lower denomination, 
and a simple number to a compound number of higher denomina- 
tions. 

Seventh Grade. Weights and Measures; Reduction of Compound Num- 
bers; Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids; Percentage (pages. 
185-192), and Simple Interest. 

Eighth Grade. Compound Numbers; Percentage and Interest (pages. 
185-234). 

Ninth Grade. Ratio and Proportion; Partnership; Involution; Evolu-. 
tion; Square Root, with its applications to right triangles; Book-. 
keeping. 


REMARKS. The following subjects included in the above will 
not enter into the examinations for promotion; they are to be 
taught, however, as thoroughly as they can be in a limited time: 
Symbols of operations (page 79); Circulating Decimals ; Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of Compound 
Numbers; Longitude and Time; Government Lands; Customs 
or Duties; Present Worth and Discount; Compound Interest ; 
Compound Proportion ; Compound Partnership. 
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HISTORY. 


Eighth Grade. History of the United States to the War of the Revolu- 
tion. 
Ninth Grade. History of the United States continued and completed. 


ALL THE GRADES. 


Physiology and Hygiene. Give instruction in these subjects in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Commonwealth. 


The law is as follows: ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene, which, in both 
divisions of the subject, shall include special instruction as to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics on the human 
system, shall be taught as a regular branch of study to all pupils in all 
schools supported wholly or in part by public money.”’ 

Moral Instruction. The duty of every teacher is clearly defined by the 
following extract from the laws of our Commonwealth. 

‘¢ Tt shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth, committed to 
their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society; and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to 
lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear 
understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to 
preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings 
of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to 
point out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.”’ 

Physical Exercises. The requirements are as follows: ‘‘ As nearly as 
practicable, at the expiration of one half of each school session, 
five minutes shall be devoted to physical exercises, to be taken at 
the same time in all the classes in the building; and during this 
time the school-rooms shall be thoroughly ventilated.”’ 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Music. See directions of the Director of Music. 

Drawing. See directions of the Director of Drawing. 

Penmanship. The number of writing-books for each class shall be 
determined by vote of the masters, but each master will select 
from the authorized list the books for his own school. 

Dictionary. Pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades should be 
taught to find the pronunciation and meaning of words from the 
dictionary. 
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Reviews. Each grade will review the more important parts of the work 
of the preceding grades. 

Text-Books. For convenience, the work for each grade is indicated in 
part by assigning pages in the text-books; teachers, however, 
will omit, or pass rapidly over, parts comparatively unimportant, 
and dwell upon the more important subjects, using the text- 
books as aids only. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Reading-Books. Appleton’s; Barnes’s; Franklin; Lippincott’s (old and 
new series); McGuffey’s; Sheldon and Co.’s; Stickney’s; Swin-- 
ton’s; American Prose; Birds and Bees; Hiawatha; Evangeline 
and Snow-Bound; Eggleston’s First Book in American History;. 
Gilman’s Historical Readers; Hawthorne (American Classic 
Series); Lessons on Manners; Selections from the Sketch-Book; 
Tanglewood Tales; Grandfather’s Chair; Wonder Book; Little 
Daffydowndilly; Fables and Folk Stories; Sea-side and Way-side;, | 
Wood’s Natural History Readers. 

Dictionaries. Worcester’s Comprehensive; Worcester’s Common School.. 
For reference, Worcester’s and Webster’s Unabridged. 

Arithmetics. Colburn’s First Lessons; Seaver and Walton’s Mental;. 
Franklin Written; Franklin (Cambridge Ed.) 

Book-Keeping. Meservey’s Single Entry. 

Geographies. Swinton’s Introductory; Swinton’s Grammar School. For 
reference, Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 

Histories. Higginson’s and Scudder’s. 

Language. Child’s Book of Language; First Steps in Nattral History 
and Language; How to Talk; How to Write; Tweed’s Grammar 
for Common Schools;* Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English; 
Metcalf’s Language Exercises. 

Music Readers. Carey’s Graded Exercises; National New Second;. 
National Intermediate; National Independent; Mason’s New 
National Music Charts. 

Spelling-Books. Harrington’s; Metcalf’s; Worcester’s. 

Writing-Books. Appleton’s; Business Standard; A. R. Dunton’s; Har- 
per’s; Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s. 

Drawing-Books. American Text-Books of Art Education. 


COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR THE 
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FIRST YEAR — FIRST GRADE. 


Reading and Spelling. In teaching these subjects, follow in general the: 
directions given in Calkins’s ‘‘ From Blackboard to Books.’” 
Pupils will read from the blackboard, and from books of the first 
year’s grade. 

Notre. ‘From the very beginning children should be taught to. 
speak in pleasant, conversational tones; and the same tones are to be 
carried into their reading. To give ease and naturalness, nothing is 
more important than to read in phrases. Thus, ‘I can see,’ should be 
spoken as fluently as if it were one word, like ‘repartee.’ The articles 
a and the should always be joined to the following word, as if they 
formed the first syllable of it.” 


Writing. Teach the letters separately, beginning with those most easily 
made. Have the pupils copy words and sentences from the 
blackboards and from cards, using capitals, periods, and question 

marks. 

Number. Develop the numbers 1 to*l0 by the use of objects. Have 
the numbers written in words, and in the Arabic and Roman 
characters. Use the ‘‘Cambridge Number Cards:—First Year’s. 
Work.” 

Language. Accustom pupils to express their thoughts in correct forms. 
of speech. Talk with them about familiar things, and by sugges- 
tive questions lead the pupils to talk, 


SECOND YEAR—SECOND GRADE, 


Reading. Use the blackboard and books of the second year’s grade. 


Note. The blackboard should be in constant use. Each day the 
pupils should find upon it new reading matter—some interesting fact, 
an example in arithmetic, a story, a question, or a direction. 
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Writing and Spelling. Have the pupils copy words and sentences from 
the blackboard, from Cogswell’s Lessons in Number, and from 
the readers, using capitals, periods, and question marks. 

Number. Teach the tables of addition and subtraction; also teach oper- 
ations in addition and subtraction to 50, one of the numbers 
being greater than 10, the other 10 or less than 10. Teach the 
tables of multiplication and division to 50, that is, let no product 
or dividend exceed that number. Have the pupils add short 
columns of figures, giving results only; also have them write in 
words, and in the Arabic and Roman characters, all the numbers 
to 50. Use Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. 

Language. All lessons should be made, to a greater or less extent, 
language lessons. Have the children tell what they have read; 
let them make examples in arithmetic, and put the words which 
they spell into sentences. For special lessons, among other 
ways, have them describe objects and pictures; let them observe 
what the teacher or some pupil shalldo, and then tell what was 
done. 


THIRD YEAR— THIRD GRADE. 


Reading. Continue to use the blackboard as in the second grade, and 
use books of the third year’s grade. 

Writing and Spelling. Have the pupils copy from the readers and from 
Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. 

Number. Complete and review the tables. Teach operations in addi- 
tion and subtraction to 100, one of the numbers being greater 
than 10, the other 10 or less than 10. Continue the addition of 
columns of figures. Have the pupils write numbers in words 
and in figures to thousands, and in Roman numerals to 100; also 
have them perform examples in addition and multiplication on 
their slates, or on the blackboard, using no number with more 
than four figures and no multiplier with more than three. Use 
Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. 

Language. Follow the methods pursued in the second grade. Have 
the pupils make requests in writing; let them write from dicta- 
tion. ‘Teach them to write their own names, the names of their 
teacher, of their school, and of the city and state in which they 
live. 


ALL THE GRADES. 
Physiology and Hygiene. Give oral instruction in these subjects in 
accordance with the requirements of the Commonwealth. 
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The law is as follows: ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene, which, in both divi- 
sions of the subject, shall include special instruction as to the effects of 
alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics on the human system, shall 
be taught as a regular branch of study to all pupils in all schools sup- 
ported wholly or in part by public money.”’ 


Music. See directions of the Director of Music. 

Drawing. See directions of the Director of Drawing. 

Poetry and Maxims. Teach simple poetry and maxims as a part of the 
regular exercises, copying into a blank-book for the inspection of 

the Committee and the Superintendent what is taught each term. 

Punctuation Marks and Abbreviations. Teach the punctuation marks 
as they occur in reading, and in the higher grades a few common 
abbreviations. 

Physical Exercises. Have some simple, pleasing exercises not less than 
twice each session. 

Oral Instruction. The oral method of instruction has peculiar advan- 
tages and should be practiced daily. The following subjects are 
among those most likely to interest and profit the pupils: Color, 
Forn, Place, Size, Qualities of Objects, The Human Body, Plants, 
Animals, and Familiar Things. 

Moral Instruction. The duty of every teacher is clearly defined by the 
following extract from the laws of our Commonwealth. 


** Tt shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth committed to 
their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, and 
temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of human 
society, and the basis upon which a republican constitution is founded; 
and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead their 
pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear understanding 
of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to preserve and per- 
fect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as 
well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point out to them 
the evil tendency of the opposite vices.”’ 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Reading-Books. The lower numbers of the following series: Apple- 
ton’s; Barnes’s; Franklin; Lippincott’s (old and new series); 
McGuffey’s; Sheldon and Co.’s; Stickney’s; Swinton’s; also Book 
of Fables; Sea-side and Way-side; Interstate Primer; Swinton’s 
Golden Book; Blackboard to Books; Wood’s Natural History 
Readers. 
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For Teaching Number. Badlam’s Number Cards; Cambridge Number 
Cards; Cogswell’s Lessons in Number; and for the teacher’s use, 
Wentworth and Reed’s First Steps in Number; Graded Lessons in 
Number. 

Music. Mason’s New National Music Charts; Mason’s New First Music 
Reader. 

Language and Spelling. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part I.; Hyde’s 
Practical Lessons in English; Badlam’s Suggestive Lessons in 
Language and Reading, for the teacher’s use. 

Drawing. American Text Books of Art Education, Nos. 1 and 2. 


QUESTIONS FOR ORAL INSTRUCTION, 


SELECTED FROM QUESTIONS PREPARED BY TEACHERS OF THE PRIMARY 


ODAS UP WYP 


33. 


34. 


SCHOOLS. 


How many toes has a hen on one foot ? 

Why cannot a hen swim as well as a duck or swan ? 

Why does it take eight shoes to shoe an ox ? 

What numbers could you write with the figures 1, 3, and 5? 
Name some articles made of iron. Of wood. Of tin. 

Of what use is a thermometer? A weather vane ? 

Name the different kinds of fruit trees you have seen. 

Of what are baskets made? Boxes? Bags ? 

What did you see on your way to school ? 

What are domestic animals ? Name some of them. 


. Where and how is coal obtained? Wood? Oil? 

. Can a blind person read? If so, by what means? 

. How is this building heated ? How is your house heated ? 

. What season of the yearis it? Month? Day? Time of day? 
. What do people use for fuel? For light ? 

. Name the different modes of travelling. 

. What kinds of birds do we see in this city ? 

- Do cotton cloth and flannel grow? Do raisins ? 

. What is the material of your dress? Of your shoes ? 

. Name the country, state, county, and city in which you live. 

. What is it to be useful? Selfish? Benevolent ? 

. Mention a polite act. Some rude acts. Some kind acts. 

. How high is that door? How wide is the blackboard ? 

. What is the length of this room? The width? The height ? 

. How many little boys and girls are there in this school ? 

. ‘* My eye aches.’? Why? Would this little marble ache if 7t were 


hit??? Why not? 


. Where were you last evening? Is there any difference between a 


house and a home ? 


. Of the objects you have seen today, which are natural and which are 


artificial ? 


. If the sun does not shine into aroom until afternoon, which way 


does the room face ? 


. What do we call the young of the goat? Of the horse? Of the 


cow? Of the cat? 


. What makes your father buy food and clothes and nice things for 


you ? 


. Sometimes a little boy is called Fred Jameson, Junior? Why is he 


called Junior ? 

Describe the United States flag. Do other nations have flags? 
What flags have you seen? 

Who is meant by grandfather? Granddaughter? Uncle? Aunt? 
Cousin? Nephew? Niece? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


SELECTED FROM PAPERS USED IN THE EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMIS- 
SION TO THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


LANGUAGE. 


‘Where are now our Washingtons, Adamses, Hamiltons, Jays, 
Pickerings ?— the men whom a sovereign’s ransom could not 
bribe, or a people’s adulation beguile, or the lure of ambition 
dazzle or pervert. Nature cannot have grown niggardly of her 
noble births, God of his best gifts. But where are they? Unset 
jewels for the most part, and incapable of finding a setting under 
our present political régime.”’ 

1. (a) What do you understand by the question Where are now our 
Washingtons, Adamses, Hamiltons, Jays, Pickerings? (b) What 
is meant by Unset jewels for the most part, and incapable of find 
ing a setting under our present régime ? 

*¢ Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play !” 

2. Write in prose, and in other words as far as possible, the meaning 
of these lines from ‘‘ Snow-Bound.”’ 

*¢ Longfellow came back from Europe freighted with memories of 
the Old World, and at once began pouring from a full cup the 
generous wine of foreign vineyards.”’ 

3. Express the thought contained in the above lines in words that will 
show that you understand the author’s meaning. 

‘*¢ Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel.”’ 

4. Give the grammatical construction of build, straight, Master, strong, 
and vessel. 

‘Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat.”’ 

5. (a) Why say baffled rage? (b) Why say red logs? (c) What is 
meant by beat the frost-line back with tropic heat? (d) What 
suggested the word tropic? 


10. 


Hee 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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In the following sentences, change the words in italics to simpler 
ones: — (a) It is difficult to select the appropriate word. (b) The 
erection of the house was commenced before the present proprietor 
purchasedit. (c) I knew the individual from whom you obtained 
the intelligence. 


** Keep this picture,’”’ said Washington to the artist, speaking of the 
first experiment, ‘‘and finish itto your own taste.”’ 
What is the subject and what is the object of said ? 


‘‘'When last in Paris, I made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Lafayette.”’ 


Write the sentence, expressing what is understood, changing the 
voice of the verb made, and using a single word for the phrase 
of Lafayette. 


‘¢ Who steals my purse, steals trash.”’ 


(a) What does who refer to for its antecedent? (b) Give the princi- 
pal parts of the verb. (c) What is the meaning of trash ? 


‘¢' The duke called his niece, and requested her to see the daughter 
of her uncle’s wife’s sister, now a widow living with the king’s 
mother.”’ 


(a) Write this sentence, changing the gender of each noun, and 
making such other changes as are necessary. (b) Write the pos- 
sessive plural of the nouns in the possessive case. (c) Write the 
adjective phrase, avoiding the use of the possessive case. 


Give the title of some book that you have read since last September, 
and add the name of the author. Also write a few lines that 
would give some idea of the character of the book to a person who 
has never read it. 


Write a list of five or more subjects upon which you have written 
since you have been a member of the ninth grade. 

Write another list of five or more subjects upon which pupils in the 
ninth grade of a grammar school might write with profit. 

Write twelve or fifteen lines of any piece that you have committed 
to memory during the present term. 


‘Wanted — A bright, smart young boy to learn the leather business; 
one who is strong and willing to make himself useful. Address 
B. B. & Co., 50 High Street, Boston, Mass.”’ 

‘‘Wanted—A girl for office work, one that has had experience, 
must be a fair penman and correct at figures. Address Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., Maiden, Mass.”’ 

‘¢ Wanted —Girls to learn to set type; good scholars only; also a 
smart boy who neither smokes nor swears. Address W. C. 
Cannon, 277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.”’ 


Write such a letter as you would send if you wished to secure one of 
these places. 
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16. Write upon one or more of the following topics: (a) Longfellow’s 
Birthday in our School. (b) Historic Places in Cambridge. 
(c) The Story of Evangeline. (d) Whittier’s ‘‘Snow-Bound.”’ 
(e) The Public Garden in Boston. (f) HowI would Like to 
Spend my Vacation. (g) What I have Read during the Year. 
(h) What I Intend to Do in Life. (¢) The Wonderful Inven- 
tions of Modern Times. (j) The Story of the Great Stone Face. 
(k) Alfred the Great. 


17. Give five rules for the use of capitals, and write an exercise which 
shall contain an illustration of each rule mentioned. 


DICTATION EXERCISE. 


1. Lettuce and asparagus are spring vegetables. 2. Never read anony- 
mous letters. 3. Will you call at your convenience? 4. Mary 
received a watch on her twelfth birthday. 5. The report of the 
accident is not believed. 6. He was a man of principle and of un- 
daunted courage. 7. Did he neglect so favorable an opportunity ? 
8. The boy was transferred to another school. 9. The governor 
addressed the assembly in fitting words. 10. His neighbors were 
his best friends. 11. He died on the voyage and was buried in the 
ocean. 12. Let the case be considered without prejudice. 13. Can 
you wait patiently till the physician arrives? 14. A separate 
room was assigned to each guest. 15. ‘‘ Good evening,”’ said the 
poet. ‘‘Can you give a traveller a night’s lodging?”’ ‘‘ Will- 
ingly,’’? answered Ernest; and then he added, smiling, ‘‘ Methinks 
I never saw the Great Stone Face look so hospitably at a 
stranger.’’ The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he 
and Ernest talked together. Often had the poet. held intercourse 
with the wittiest and the wisest, but never before with a man 
like Ernest. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name one important city (not the capital) in each of the following 
countries: Brazil, Holland, France, England, Prussia, Italy, Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Chinese Empire, and Japan. 

2. What is a Republican Government? Name a republic in North 
America. In South America. In Europe. In Africa. 

3. Does the earth turn from west to east or from east to west? Are 
our days now growing longer or shorter? Why? What are the 
proofs that the earth is spherical in shape ? 

4, Draw a hemisphere, with the lines that bound the zones. On each 
line write its name; also write the names of the zones in their 
proper places. 

5. Upon what does the climate of a place depend? Name three cities 
in the Torrid Zone that are comparatively cool. 


9. 


10. 


ay 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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. Name two States of the United States richest in coal and iron; two 


richest in lead and copper; two of the chief grain-producing 
States; two most noted for manufactures; two for the growth of 
cotton. 


What are some of the most valuable productions of Europe ? Asia? 


Africa ? South America? Australia ? 


Name and locate five of the principal cities of South America. 


Why does so little rain fall on that part of South America west of 
the Andes mountain range ? 


Name and locate five of the cities of Europe which have a popula- 


tion of more than half a million each. What are some of the 
topics of public interest in Europe and America at the present 
time ? 


What language is generally spoken in these cities: Paris, Havana, 


Athens, St. Petersburg, Shanghai, Naples, Berlin? Name one 
object which attracts travellers to Kentucky, Egypt, Rome. 


Upon what does the length of ariver depend? Its direction? Its 


rapidity? Its volume? Its importance? Into what do the fol- 
lowing rivers flow: Orinoco? Rhine ? Rhone ? Don ? Cumberland ? 
Lena? Danube? Volga? Nile? Congo? 


What is the chief ruler of Russia called? Of Persia? Of Japan? 


Of Turkey ? Of Egypt? 


Name five of the mountains of Europe. Five of the islands of the 


Mediterranean Sea. Five of the large rivers of North America, 
and tell into what each flows. 


Give the geographical terms corresponding to the following defi- 


nitions: (a) The distance around the earth. (0b) Distance from 
the equator. (c) A broad extent of land much elevated above the 
sea. (d) A narrow neck of land connecting two bodies of land. 
(e) A narrow passage of water connecting two bodies of water. 


Write upon one or more of the following topics: (a) Productions of 


the Different Zones. (b) Exports and Imports of Different 
Countries. (c) The Causes of Day and Night, and of the Seasons. 
(d) Massachusetts —Its Colleges and Bchocls: (e) Mineral Pro- 
ductions of the United States. (jf) Renowned Cities and Places. 
(g) What I Know about Africa. (h) Compare the Climate and 
Productions of New England with those of the Countries of 
Southern Europe. (i) The Grand Divisions of Land. (Their 
names—their comparative size—their location—their coast- 
lines.) 


HISTORY. 


1. Explain the origin of the names Florida, America, West Indies, 


Carolina, Virginia, New York, Baltimore, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Jamestown. 
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2. The Americans were obliged to retreat at the Battle of Bunker Hill; 
explain why the monument was erected. Who took part in the 
ceremony of laying the corner-stone ? 


8. What was the principal cause of the French and Indian War? Of 
the American Revolution? Of the War of 1812? Of the War 
with Mexico? Of the Civil War? 


4. Name five important events that took place during the first two years 
of the American Revolution. 


5. By what authority did Washington assume the command of the 
American Army ? 


6. .What was the object in fortifying Dorchester Heights? Why did 
Washington hazard the battle of Brandywine? What was the 
most gloomy period of the War for Independence ? What do you 
think of Arnold as an officer, and as a man ? 


7. Had Washington lost his life during the war, who in your opinion 
should have been appointed Commander-in-Chief ? 


8.“ What services had General Grant rendered that seemed to fit him 
for the position of Lieutenant General? Name the commanders 
on both sides at the battles of Antietam and Gettysburg. 


9. A part of the slaves were freed by the Proclamation of Jan. 1, 1863; 
by what means did the remainder obtain liberty ? 


10. Name ten distinguished generals of the past century, and mention 
some important battle at which each commanded. 


11. Name five naval officers, and tell of some exploit performed by 
each. 


12. Name ten statesmen not now living, and give the State to which 
each belonged. 


13. Name ten men distinguished for their literary writings, either in 
prose or poetry. 

14. Name five men, prominent on the Confederate side in the late Civil 
War, and state what office each held. 


15. Name and locate ten places made memorable by battles. 


16. Mention atleast five facts which indicate the civil progress of the 
nation. 


17. Mention some historical fact or anecdote not found in your school 
history. 

18. Write upon one or more of the following topics: (a) The Mound 
Builders. (b) Colonial Days in New England. (c) Events of 
the American Revolution in and near Boston. (d) Distinguished 
Men of the Revolution. (e) Washington, Grant, Lincoln. (f) The 
Boys in Blue. The Boys in Gray. (g) Antietam and Gettys- 
burg. (h) Our Navy in the Civil War. (7) Sherman’s March 
to the Sea. (j) The Capitals and Capitols of the United 
States. 


10. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Last year 22 per cent of the whole number of pupils in the primary 
schools lost on an average 138 sessions each. How many sessions 
were lost by these pupils, the whole number of pupils being 
4,300 ? 


. There are 40 weeks in a school year. There are usually ten sessions 


in each week. There are 36 lines in the ‘‘Psalm of Life.” If 
pupils commit to memory one line each session, how many poems 
containing as many lines as the ‘‘ Psalm of Life ’’ will they learn 
at school during the year, the schools being closed 1 per cent of 
the 40 weeks ? 


If today (June 21, 1890) Mr. Charles P. Emerson of Cambridge is 
to give you his note for $240, without interest, on three months’ 
time, how should the note be written? What would be the 
avails of the note at a bank, July 21, 1890 ? 

A man invested some money in bonds at 6 per cent interest, and 
received $300 semi-annually; what was the sum invested ? 


At $2 a rod, what is the difference in the cost of fencing a lot of 
land 20 rods square, and another lot containing the same area 
which is 40 rods long ? 


A man has a straight fence made of three lengths of wire. The 
three wires are supported by 11 posts, the distance between the 
posts being 10 feet. These posts are each 6 inches in diameter, 
with holes through which the wires pass. The wires are fastened 
on the outside of the end posts by twisting them around spikes 
driven into the posts, and it took 3 inches of wire to fasten each 
end of each wire. How many feet of wire were required for the 
fence ? 


Charles Eastman hires a house of Albert Johnson for $480 a year, 
and agrees to pay the rent monthly on the last day of every 
month. Write such a receipt as should be given at the close of 
the present month. 

Lucy Gray has promised to lend Ellen Howe $700 for six months, at 
5 per cent interest. Write such a note as should be given if the 
money is loaned on the first day of next July. 


. Aman bought a lot of land 40 rods long and 30 rods wide, bounded 


by four streets running at right angles to each other. He laid out 
two streets 30 feet wide through the centre of the lot, one running 
lengthwise of it, and the other crosswise. He sold the remainder 
of the land for house-lots, at 50 cents per square foot. If he gave 
$120,000 for the land, how much did he make by the transaction, 
no allowance being made for interest on the money invested ? 

A man borrowed $150, June 6th, and paid it with interest at 7 per 
cent, September 24th of the same year; how much did he pay ? 
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A and B are partners in trade, B contributing § of the capital; what 
is A’s share of the gain, the whole gain being $4,500 ? 


A boy bought 378 apples at the rate of two for a cent, and some 
others at the rate of three for two cents. He paid altogether 


$3.59. How many apples did he, buy at the rate of three for two 
cents ? 


If a bin 8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 4 ft. high will hold 8 tons of coal, 
how many tons can be put into a bin 4 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 2 ft. 
high ? 

A man owned a lot of land twenty rods square; he kept two acres 


and sold the rest at five cents per square foot. How much did he 
receive for the part sold ? 


What is the cash value of a bill of goods amounting to $465.90, on 


the face of which a discount of 20 per cent is made, and on the 
balance another of 5 per cent ? 


A man died leaving property valued at $18,000 to be divided among: 
his three children after deducting the expenses of settling the 
estate, which amounted to 24 per cent of the whole property. 
His son James was to receive $2,000 more than his son Charles, 
and Charles was to receive $1,000 less than his daughter Mary.. 
How much should each receive ? 


I gave my note to a person, January 1, 1889, for $450, with interest 
at 7 per cent from date. What should I pay, October 20, 1889, to 
discharge this note ? 


The town of B voted to raise, by taxes, $97,290; 4 of this was 
levied upon the polls; the valuation of the town was $10,134,375.. 
What was the tax on $1, and what was the tax of a non-resident 
who owned a house in town valued at $5,000 ? 


A carpenter building a house 32 feet wide wishes to have the gable 
end 16 feet high. How long must the rafters be ? 


A commission merchant bought an invoice of goods. He paid for 
cartage $21.50, and charged for storage $31, and for commission 
$112.50. His entire bill was $5,165. What was the rate of com- 
mission ? 

A certain house was built by 80 workmen in 98 days, but, having 
been burned, it is required to rebuild it in 60 days. How many 
men must be employed ? 


What is the length of one side of a square which contains 5,184 
square feet ? 


A farmer sold thirty tons of hay for which he received a 60 days” 
note, which he immediately had discounted at a bank. The 
avails of the note were $583.70; what was its face ? 

It takes 25 square yards of carpeting to cover a room 15 feet square; 


how many square yards will it require to cover a room 30 feet 
square ? 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
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When boards are worth $40 a thousand, how much will a new floor 
cost for a room 21 ft. long and 16 ft. wide, if the carpenter is paid 
$4.50 for his work ? 


A man having a field 50 rods square, sold to A 120 square rods, to B 
four acres, and to C a lot 30 rods square; what is the value of the 
remainder at 10 cents a square foot ? 


March 8, 1883, Charles Foxcroft bought of John M. Hilton, who 
does business in Cambridge, 8 tons of furnace coal at $5.25 a ton; 
6 tons of stove coal at $5.50 a ton; 1 cord of pine wood at $6.50 a 
cord; 4 cord of hard wood at $8.50 acord. Mr. H. also charged 
Mr. F. 40 cents a ton for putting the coal into the cellar. Make 
out Mr. F.’s bill. 


A house is worth $3,240. It is insured for 2 of its value at 3 of 
1 per cent. What is the amount of the premium ? 


A merchant received for a lot of goods $874. He had deducted 
5 per cent from the face of the bill, and yet found he had made 
15 per cent on his investment. What did he pay for the goods ? 


June 15, 1880, George Page borrowed of Henry Adams $2,000, and 
gave his note for the same, withinterest at Sper cent. August. 
27,1881, a payment of $1,450 was made, and a new note was given 
for the balance. For what sum was the note given ? 


A and B entered into partnership Jan. 1, 1880, and each put in 
$2,000. May 1, A putin $1,000 more. At the end of the year 
the profits proved to be $2,800. What was each one’s share of 
the profits ? 


Two kinds of wood are often used in laying a floor. If maple is 
worth $60 per thousand and black walnut is worth $80 per thous- 
and, how much will the boards cost (no allowance being made for 
waste) for the floor of a room 161 feet long and 12} feet wide, 
the floor to be of alternate strips of maple and black walnut 6 
inches wide, the first strip by the side of the room to be of 
maple ? 


Two men, A and B, invested $5,000 the same day. <A invested his 
in bank stock, buying shares at 25 per cent above par, par value 
being $100. B boughta house for $4,200, and loaned the remain- 
der of his money to a friend at 7 per cent interest. B was for- 
tunate to let his house, the day he bought it, at the rate of $350 a 
year. If atthe end of six months the bank declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5 per cent, and the rent and interest were 
paid, would A or B receive the larger income from his invest- 
ment, and how much larger? 


34. Dimensions of a school room : 32 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, 15 ft. high 3. 


6 windows, each 3 ft. wide and 9 ft. high; 2 doors, each 3 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. high ; sheathing, 3 feet high ; blackboards between 
windows and doors, around the room, 4 ft. wide; windows come 
down to the sheathing. (a) What will the plastering for the 
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blackboards cost at 30 cents per square yard? (b) What will the 
other plastering cost at 25 cents per square yard? (c) What will 
the sheathing cost at $40 per thousand, no allowance being made 
for waste? (d) What will the hard pine floor cost at $60 per 
thousand, no allowance being made for waste ? 

35. How many yards of carpet 3 of a yard wide will be required to cover 
a floor of the dimensions given below, no allowance being made 


for waste ? 
é 18 feet. 
So 
43 
GH 
sH 
6 ft. Pm 
bo 
ny 
oO 
gt 
F| 
© 
43 
Can 
=| 
7-£t. Gin. 
Fae 
16 ft. 6 in. a 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL VALUE TO TEACHERS, 


This list has been prepared at the request of the Superin- 
tendent by Herbert H. Bates, Master of the Cambridge Train- 
ing School. 


Educational Reformers .. . . . »« « Robert Hebert Quick 
Lectures on the Science and Art of Education ahd ith & Joseph Payne 
Compayre’s Lectures on Pedagogy ..... . . . W. H. Payne 
Compayre’s History of Pedagogy. . .... . . . W.H. Payne 
Educational Theories . . . . . « « Oscar Browning 
Principles of Education ae Apuiians . ». J. M. Greenwood 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. . .. . . . James Johonnot 
Lectures on Teaching. . See ee J. G. Fitch 
John Amos Comenius, His Tate ad pduesional Works’ S88. 8. Laurie 
History/ot Pedarocy, 12 Lectures: 2) 6. ie eee a  W.Be Hailman 
TEARO CECE ULGUTE Vall os sg | eh bovis) 2 os io sd) oe ron carteh Wie’ Sts tee ere 
Malenien eaCDie oO. al Wakes Wiecbets aks) silecee see, We CHL Haiman 
School Management . . . . Joseph Landon 
The Philosophy of faaupanion’ or he Rarncrlns and 

PePOTAN ED OTA BACNET Mae. oy Sol liek oat lias (ans eh ad ieast Pei taile ce abe 
Methods of Teaching . » « « « John: Swett 
Education, Intellectual, Micalt ed Biya . . . Herbert Spencer 
Outline of Psychology, with panei Reference to the 

Pinoy Ot POURaOD ts, st lfc, ek ee) et ee hee AMES BULLY 
Elements of Pedagogy . . ef ee ct leh font ee Emerson. White 
On Teaching, Its Ends and Means ckieh bp ol aee os bLenTy Calderwoog 
Mistakes tn) eaohing 40. (6. sl es sy | ) PD mes Ty. Hughes 
Courses and MOLHOdS inl ksi en oo lstivaake be veo Jolie DP. Rianne 
Normal Methods of Teaching. . . . . . Edward Brooks 
In the School-Room, or ae bs in ihe Philogonby of 

Education . . . . . . John S. Hart 
Notes of Talks on eahiney given ue Syanisis Ws 

Parker . . eal ey ieee emis Sh Oa Aas Ge 
The Relations of ‘Mind Aa eau ahi tea tred ee tiek ts pea Calderwood 
There Work OF CREBIOZZL, oes ek ek en eo Sete aa Gay: 
Theory and Practice of Teaching ...... . . David P, Page 
Reminiscences of Frébel von Biilow .... . . . . Mrs. Mann 
Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools . . .. . Miss Peabody 
Early and Infant School Education . . . .. . . . James Currie 
Common School Education. . .... =... + . James Currie 


Dialogues of Plato . . - + + + + + © «© © « « « B, Jowett 
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ALOE DVGITIAA LON OMG WINGMEN TeCih gd Wine) a {Se coe es . . Roger Ascham 
CyClOGecia OFC HAUCAON MibAlsi) shivcs ste. en 2e “Alfred Ewen Fletcher 
CUCAMOM Hee eCIeNCE ie is ewe oy. a ia) ss ¢ Alexander Bain 
MECRGUs OESTESCMiNg usd Avaiils ah tacos») J. W. Dickinson 
Pelf-Culturei i fev bile ssl ioc eo». » |) ., James Freeman Clarke 
Howto Teach... . ear ie, Jae tS Henry Kiddle 
The Advancement of estan Sat ae a are > §. Bacon 
SUCCES CHEE TORE SEA Q(S 10 C0045 RT ae Ine a a “y. H. Gladstone 
Locke on Pataation PTE EE St karst a tect ga, Robert Hebert Quick 
Rousseau’s Emile. Translated by. . . .°. Eleanor Worthington 
Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude. . . . . Eva Channing 
Levana; or, the Doctrine of Education . ite: ean Paul Friedrich Richter 
Ritter’s Geographical Studies. . ... . . . . William L. Gage 
Ritter’s Comparative Geography ... . . . . William L. Gage 
European Schools. . . ee ee eR me ee ead BB ad OC cia) 
Chips from a Teacher’s Veen ODT sa Fatt Me Pte cl ees Lacy be EO Ree 
Gentle Measures in the Training of the sata . . . Jacob Abbott 
Lectures and Reports on duaaticn Piveeieeeni ata) we Horace. Mann 
Teo OraCe e VMATITE Sten! oa) vocras) cet Meee ieee te tase? Sas 2, Moe) Minn 
School Inspection. . . D. R. Fearon 
A Measure of Method for Pupil inienghie ad Ricaiat a 

ADL asters el yi. he, Leak) Reet Ol acters on crete) he DE ere 
The.Teacher: ,\é) 35)... wt 4 ie wde de blackisvon 
The Life and Camcanontionce of horas en otds . . Dean Stanley 
PERE IRASULE ROOT LLG oor ays +5: bis Hie ew avis cated is fe eo LEs) LLL all DDO 
IBGINS wa BOW cis a7. Ragen nree Le ayia) Charles Diudiey" Warner 
Representative Men. . ... . . . ». . Ralph Waldo Emerson 
FUORI Corals en itty op Aime hi cee WY eee) Ae DLL VV LOO BUInGTSOn 
CondnctiofiLite) oii) oy ee) Lie eo Ralph Waldo Emerson 
BTEDO VY OTSH IDs Uo, Wee dale tune ailt TAN. Renmei ae) . ee Carve 
DMCR OAIMA DrORM Cn iit a sapien ic alicateet syietih Bignone Willis Howard 
OUaTIe SING yeOLEM AN iis y, si ay cs} nice fee Ke age LRN PLO COSTES 
CEVA MRO VCEMIMON GSN as iy is sa cs Uw bo Whit tes nt Any pene ned ORELL et ks as 
Life of Washington . . . . . Henry Cabot Lodge 


Reports of the Board of ohtrreitioe of AMasesonuneties 
Reports of the American Institute of Instruction. 


Science of Language. . OT SUN SPPPRL RLOUTE A ONS oil cat ny i GRU ca) ae 
Chips from a German Mrackaon! tha Pig Sy Wg kes a ie tt Ae cee 
Lectures on the English Language. . . ... . =. . GP. Marsh 
Reading as a Fine Art .........:5+ «4 « « «. « Ernest Legouvé 
ONGIGROTI BOOKA eoa is irae Dallas ayo Voelnowel, allive, Be) PO GLIO® ELIE SACI. 
The Evolution of Dodd ..... . . . William Hawley Smith 
Practical Hints for Teachers . . .... . . . George Howland 
An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal . . . . . . . Edmondo de Amicis 


Gallus; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus . W. A: Becker 
Charicles; or, Illustrations of the Private Life of 

Ancient: Greeks |! picid Via dine eee See een A ey EeOwer 
Baa BRN GOrIG 150. ui ie ke sce ca lw Nie Fee Lah ne Ah co he 


BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING. 


In 1876, to awaken a deeper interest in the subject of read- 
ing, the Superintendent, aided by the teachers, prepared a list 
of books for the use of the schools. From time to time the list 
has been revised, and the names of other books added. In 
these revisions several persons interested in young people, 
including the Librarian of the Public Library, have rendered 
important service. While these books are not closely graded, 
Division A includes such as are more or less adapted to older 
pupils, Division C to the younger pupils, and Division B to 
those of intermediate age. Books with catalogue numbers are 
in the Cambridge Public Library. 


Division A. 


EURO Re ED ILIV ALCL OMCOLG.: tend vty cont elem: nel wath te, 1% Shake 314.1 
Across the Pampas and the Andes. Robert Crawford . . . 786.16 
Agassiz, Louis, Life and Correspondence. Mrs. E. C. Agassiz 1135.7 
Age of Gitvalry Thos. Bulfinch .. rn ey Sea Saat Sy 
Alaska, A Woman’s Trip to. Mrs. 8S. M. Collis SPL Varina Sat yi tS pty 
nice The. Washington Irving . . Shuts sf Adeiphe oer O 
American Men of Letters. Ed. by C. Tiealee Weaten: 
Henry D. Thoreau. Frank B.Sanborn. . . Catt eee nes 
Nathaniel Parker Willis. |, Henry: A. Beers. i 6s ed ee EBL 
J. Fenimore Cooper. T.R. Lounsbury... .. . . 1114.16 
Noah,Webster. Horace E.Scudder ..... . . . 1114.19 
Washington Irving. Charles Dudley Warner. . . . . 1111.3 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. T. W. Higginson. . .. . . 1126.16 
American Statesmen. Ed. by John T. Morse, Jr.: 
Aas oe FOULS MOFSO, al Ter ain! < sie) sin, syehsihsshanay titre Re 
Albert Gallatin. John A. Stevens... ARs eatin tn Vance 
Alexander Hamilton. Henry Cabot Todvel OPO tat al eRe LE 
Andrew Jackson. William G.Sumner ....... 11148 
Daniel Webster. Henry Cabot Lodge ...... . 1116.13 
James Monroe. D.C. Gilman. A eee i) TTBS 
won CCalnoin,” BH. von Holst iyi siken eye, (loro eee ie 1 RLS 
John Quincy Adams. John T, Morse, Jr. . . . . . . 1111.18 
donn nando ph. entry, Adams: Pen Eee ey ie EELSCED 
Thomas Jefferson. John T. Morse, Jr... . . . . . ~ 1114.18 
James Madison. Sydney H.Gay . . . . « « «+s 1128.4 


John Marshall. Allan B. Magruder ...... . . 1121.20 
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Among the Moths and Butterflies. Julia P. Ballard 
Among the Turks. Cyrus Hamlin , 
Ants and their Ways. W. F. White. 

Ants, Bees, and Wasps. Sir John Lubbock 

Arctic Alaska and Siberia. H. L. Aldrich 

Arctic Explorations. E. K. Kane 

Arne. B. Bjérnson 

Around the Hub. S.A. Drake 


Around the World with the Blue Jackets. H. E. Rhoades . 
Around the World in Yacht Sunbeam. Mrs. Annie Brassey 


Aurelian. William Ware : 

Australian Pictures. H. Weallonghby, ate 
Battlefields and Camp Fires. W. J. Abbott . 
Bedouins of the Euphrates. Lady Anne Blunt . 
Beginnings of New England, The. John Fiske. 
Ben Hur. Lew Wallace . ue ae 
Birds and Poets. John Porronrhe 

Bleak House. Charles Dickens . . 7 

Book of American Explorers. T. W. inom 
Books and How to Use Them. J.C. Van Dyke 


Boys and Girls in Biology. Mrs. Sarah H. Stevenson. 


Boy’s Froissart, The. Sidney Lanier 
Boy’s King Arthur, The. Sidney Lanier . 
Boy’s Mabinogion, The. Sidney Lanier 
Boys of ’76, The. C. C. Coflin : 
Boys of ’61, The. C.C. Coffin. 
Bracebridge Hall. Washington Irving . 
Building the Nation. C.C. Coffin 


Cameos from English History. Charlotte M. es: ; 


Campaigning on the Oxus. J. MacGahan . 
Campaigns of the Civil War (11 Vols.) . 

Camps in the Carribees. F. A. Ober ; 
Children of Westminster Abbey. Rose G. cotta 
Child’s History of England, A. Charles Dickens. 
Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens 


Congo, The; and the Founding of its Free State. Henry M. 


Rtanley « 
Days of Bruce. Grace onitae 
Dear Daughter Dorothy. A. G. ignatiaes 
Deephaven. Sarah O. Jewett . : 
Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. Charlotte M. onbsn: 
Drumbeat of the Nation. C. C. Coffin . 
Easy Star Lessons. R. A. Proctor 
England, Without and Within. Richard Grant White 


English Men of Letters (24 Vols.). Edited by John Morley 
Essays: or Counsels, Civiland Moral. Francis Bacon 


Evangeline. Henry W. Longfellow . 
Fairyland of Flowers. Mara L. Pratt 


1353.1 
492.13: 
1312.14 
679.15. 
1717.28 
716.13 
733.17 
914.13 
1724.22 
498.18 
345.4. 
568.18. 
1469.4 
496.22 
1447.21 
378.12 
271.8. 
306.2 
493.1 
1214.17 
641.12 
448.7 
923.9 
448.20 
465.19 
915.4 
218.8 
697.7 
511.2 
726.14 
591 
1723.4 
935.2 
691.4 
307.3 


794.4 
426.17 
1013.26 
368.10 
322.5 


_ 1435.11 


1312.1 
768.10 
192 
217.23 
582.14 
1344.10 
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Fairyland of Science. Arabella B. Buckley . 
Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams . 
Famous Men of Modern Times. S. G. Goodrich 
Famous Men of Science. Sarah K. Bolton 

First Steps in English Literature. Arthur Gilman. 
First Steps in General History. Arthur Gilman 
Fisher Maiden. B. Bjérnson ates 
Four Georges, The. William ieekeras 

Freedom Triumphant. C. C. Coffin . ; 
Getting on in the World. William Mathews 


Grelhbad of Shakespeare’s Heroines. Mrs. M. Chyden-Ciaere, 


Glaciers of the Alps. John Tyndall . 

Goldsmith’s Select Poems. Ed. by W. J. Holter 

Half Hours in Field and Forest. J. G. Wood 
Handbook of Conversation. A. P. Peabody . 

Happy Boy, The. B. Bjérnson , 

Henry Esmond. William M. Thackeray 

Hereward, the Last of the Saxons. Charles Rinesieu! 
Heroes of Science: Mechanicians. TT. C. Lewis. 

Hints for Home Reading. Ed. by fre Abbott . 
Historic Boys. E. 8. Brooks ; ? 
History of Our Country. Mrs. Abby S. Richardson ; 
History of Greece. Elizabeth M. Sewell . 

History of Rome. Elizabeth M. Sewell 

Holland and Its People. Edmondo de Amicis 

Home Studies in Nature. Mary Treat . 

Homes Without Hands. J. G. Wood : 
Hours of Exercise in the Alps. John Tyndall : 
House of Seven Gables. Nathaniel Hawthorne 

How I Found Livingstone. Henry M. Stanley . 
How to Get Strong. William Blaikie 

How We are Governed. Anna L. Dawes 

Idyls of the King. Alfred Tennyson 

Illustrated Natural History. J. G. Wood . 

Insect World. G. L. Figuier . i 

Ivanhoe. Walter Scott 

Kenilworth. Walter Scott 

Lady of the Lake. Walter Scott . 

Lamps and Paths. Theodore T. Munger . 

Land and the Book. W. M. Thompson 

Land of the Incas, and the City of the Sun. W. at D. ine 
Land of the Aiiatoht Sun. Paul Du Chaillu nels 
Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay, Vol. IV. 

Leslie Goldthwaite. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 

Life and her Children. Arabella B. Buckley 


Life, Letters and Journals of Louisa M. Alcott. Ednah D. 


BPI diy Jom hd he Mol bald a Bh ath da), (cat ed bar et otha thas 
Life of Bayard Taylor. M. H. Taylor and H. E. Scudder . 
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658.25 
171.5 
1122.1 
1158.24 
253.24 
596.10 
454.18 
431.2 
1469.2 
235.4 
132.14 
643.11 
577.20 
931.5 
1214.6 
451.4 
332.9 
333.19 
1128.11 
126.2 
929.8 
556.3 
596.6 
596.8 
766.19 
1325.11 
668.3: 
736.16 
342.23 
726.5 
674.21 
1415.19 
565.4 
623.1 
1312.22 
314.11 
314.12 
583.2 
1241.14 
663.5 
1415.10 
769,10 
196.1 
327.4 
674.18 


1159.9 
1128.52 
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Life and Times of Wendell Phillips. Geo. L. Austin . . . 1126.20 
PATOL URACCTOSMUNY LUIGI MICE VEE fyi) eG lis dtomahte tle ley es 142.6 
ater, Columbus... Washington Irving... .. 3. «6 us 732.1 
Life of Abraham Lincoln. IsaacN. Arnold ..... . 1182.1 
Life of George Peabody. Phebe A. Hanaford . ... . . 1118.17 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. Washington Irving. . ... . 218.11 
Life of Josiah Wedgwood. Eliza Meteyard....... 156.9 
Life of Robert Stephenson. J.C. Jeaffreson ..... . 143.4 
Life of Samuel Johnson. James Boswell ...... . 167.1 
Limestones and Marbles. Sarah M. Burnham ..... .. 1811.11 
Lives of Boulton, Nasmyth, and Watt. Samuel Smiles. . . 1114.20 
Magna Charta Stories. ArthurGilman ...... . . 922.10 
Making of the Great West, The. S.A. Drake... .: . 1489.5 
Manual of Commerce. §.H. Browne . . Swe Pee ihe ee dhe 
Memorable Battles in English History Sag rola *) Wie Ly. 

PA SITS ha, AR St BR PATS. 
Men of the Rerolnnon: A ‘B. tier SVG ar A maeaati se RP floes Pl MB SP 
RS SUALY . UO. wNY AOL II COGUA) ie i val Melt el ll «ih. tie JAw' lho sta: hep uyimeeaeeedee 
Montcalm and Wolfe. Francis Parkman ....... . 1423.8 
Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. C. Darwin . . 647.26 
Naturalist on the Amazons. H. W. Bates . . eas et eee 
Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. C. C. Abhotie Aya Ee 
Newrungland Girlhood, AD) Tincy arcomi i tole iis osyie ese). “oye dle 
Noble Life, A. Miss Muleeh Heal ya ee MNES Tes: Selig 
Norwegian cata Richard Lovett . . . fb Rae Tee beas 
Noted Princes, Authors and Statesmen of Our Tiree Ed. by 

James Parton . . of CREAT “cathe hae BR MEa ee saw . 1133.10 
Ocean World. G. L. Riaiee Le ACORN OMA) tire wes age wep etree 658.5 
Old Curiosity Shop. Charles Dickens ... . «0%... «=». 9855.10 
Oldtown Folks. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe . . 326.5 
Ornithology and Odlogy of New England. Edward A. peeve 623.8 
Our Birds in their Haunts, J. H. Langille . 2... ..5. « « ‘1822.3 
OnuniGreat Benefactors, 8.74. Drake ssa sue late) axial alekse ee beh hae 
One Hundred Days in Europe. O. W. Holmes... . . 1712.15 
Our Old Home. Nathaniel Hawthorne. . Phin ORR ney Sai So Fe 
Our New Way Round the World. C.C. Coffin | ea a Sa ct th 6 662.2 
OnnOwn Birds. oy We La Baalye se iyy 6S te ile 0 ein ate Smee Tis Gri Ohta Cae 
Out-Door Papers. T. W. Higginson. . didcaats 264.8 
Pen Pictures of Modern Authors. Ed. py W. Shepard Thy vik EL broek 
Pepacton. John Burroughs. . : seians 129.9 
Petland Revisited. J.G. Wood . . wh jaa NgSah athahe: imeem 
Plutarch’s Lives. Translated by A. H. Ctcnah i dk ay iT cta an tae a ae 
Poems of Wordsworth. Ed. by Matthew Arnold. ... . 428.1 
Priest and the Huguenot. L. F.Bungener ...... . 345.3 
Queens of American Society. E. F. Ellet ....... £42141 
Quentin Durward. Walter Scott. . . io by Mg ie a ee 
Ramble Round the World. Le Baron de Hiibner 4 caine Mere 724.5 


Rambles and Studiesin Greece. J.P. Mahaffy .... . 491.17 
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Ramona. Helen Hunt Jackson 

Rasselas. Samuel Johnson . 

Reading of Books, The. Charles F. Thetny) : 

Red Mountain of Alaska, The. Willis Boyd Allen 
Reminiscences of Buropeant Travel. A. P. Peabody . 
Rescue of Greely. W.S. Schley and J. R. Soley 


Roman Life Two Thousand Years Ago. Alfred J. Church 


Room for One More. Mrs. Mary T. Higginson 
Round the World Letters. L.S. Bainbridge 
Russian Life. Henry Morley . ‘ 

Sea and Its Wonders, The. M. and E. iainie 


Seaside Studies in N. Keira! History. E. C. and A. neceen : 


Self-Culture. James F. Clarke 

Self-Help. Samuel Smiles 

Sesame and Lilies. John Ruskin 

Seven Lamps of Architecture. John eatati 

Silas Marner. George Eliot Dui cit SUR ae tad Ie 
Six Months in the Sandwich Islands. Isabella L. Bird . 
Some Successful Women. Sarah K. Bolton . j 
Spain and the Spaniards. Edmondo de Amicis . 
Spectator. Addison : 

Standish of Standish. ay G. Pai 

Star-land. R.S. Ball . 


Stories from the East, from Travan nenes MAGE a J. Church . 


Stories from the Ghabke Tragedians. Alfred J. Church 
Story of English Thteentaree L. C. White ; 
Story of Liberty. C. C. Coffin : 

Story of Mexico. Susan Hale . 

Story of Rome. Arthur Gilman . 


Story of the Persian War, from ryerodeiee: ‘Alfred 7 Ghivrch 


Story of the United States Navy. Benson J. Lossing 
Studies for Stories. Jean Ingelow Ore at? he 
Swiss Pictures. S. Manning : 

Tale of Two Cities. Charles Dickens 

Tales of aGrandfather. Walter Scott . 

Tales of the Pathfinders. Arthur Gilman 

Talisman, The. Walter Scott . : 

Tenants et an Old Farm. H. C. McCook 

‘Text-Book of Geology. Archibald Geikie . 
Through the Dark Continent. Henry M. Stanley . 

Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby. Thomas Hughes . 
Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts. G. B. Emerson. 
Twelve Months in Europe. Horatio King 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. Isabella L. Bird 

Venetian Life. Wm. D. Howells 
Virginians, The. Wm. M. Thackeray . 

War of Independence, The. John Fiske . 

Washington and His Country. John Fiske 
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968.10 
431.18 
1214.20 
795.12 
731.2 
789.20 
932.19 
449.31 
778.14 
667.19 
924.18 
623.13 
129.19 
223.12 
624.13 
649.8 
037.18 
768.5 
1162.28 
769.7 
133.1.5 
388.35 
1343.24 
592.7 
294.13 
1229.2 
448.1 
1442.19 
1422.13 
1415.5 
914.1 
361.6 
1719.10 
355.17 
316.2 
1421.3 
314.23 
1324.20 
1311.7 
718.14 
455.1 
647.5 
497.17 
767.14 
662.13 
332.4 
1451.7 
1149.2 
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Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley 

What Girls Can Do. Phillis Browne 

WWaaCev PTS i CRY URAL YMC Sie ds he yell he 
Winners in Life’s Race, The. Arabella B. Buckley 
Wonderful City of Tokio. Edward Greey 

Wonders of the Yellowstone. Ed. by James chardstn 
Year at the Shore, A. Philip H. Gosse a 
Yesterdays with Authors. J. T. Fields bales 
Young Americans in Japan. Edward Greey .. % 
Zenobia. William Ware 


Division B. 


About Old Story Tellers. Donald G. Mitchell 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist. Lucien Biart 
Adventures of Capt. Bonneville. Washington Irving 
PRON SPRUNG, ties leihce) ke hla lea etd) Fe 

Age of Fable, The. Thomas Bulfinch . 

All the Way ound: A. E. Carr 

American Family in Paris. Anna ek kor 


Campbell . 
American History, Children’s Bicnies of, H. Cc. Wright 
American Pictures. Samuel Manning 
Amongst Machines . le eine (a heels 
Army Life in a Black Reerriene: T. W. Higginson 
Around and About Old England. Clara L. Mateaux . 
At Home and Abroad. Bayard Taylor 
At Home in Fiji. C. F. G. Cumming ‘ 
At the Back of the North Wind. George MacDonald 
Baddeck and that Sort of Thing. C.D. Warner 
Blue Jackets of °76. W.J. Abbott. . . 
Book of Golden Deeds. Charlotte M. Yonge 
Boy Emigrants, The. Noah Brooks 
Boyhood of Great Men. J. G. Edgar 
Boys of Other Countries. Bayard Taylor . 


American Girl’s Home Book of Work and Taine, Helen 


176.22 

734.6 
713.11 
453.19 
652.20 
713.22 
363.22 


685.23 


1415.24 


1719.8 
1312.23 
213.17 
923.11 
667.21 
772.11 
336.5 
661.27 
1445.1 
216.16 
445.11 
1121.3 
441.24 


Boy Travelers. Thomas W. Knox. (A series of hooks) 765. 13 765.14 
765.15 765.16 765.17 765.18 765.19 765.20 765.21 765.22 1724.8 


Boys Book of Battle Lyrics. Thos. D. English 
Boy’s Workshop. By a Boy and his Friends 
Brave Days of Old. Henry Frith 

Captains of Industry. James Parton 
Child-Life in Italy. Emily H. Watson. . 
Child-Life in Poetry. John Greenleaf Whittier 
Child-Life in Prose. John Greenleaf Whittier . 


Children with the Animals. Mrs. A. E. ‘Ac nercanchtamealls 


Children with the Birds. Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell 
Children with the Fishes. Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell 


572.18 
921.11 


1453.38 


1128.3 

333.7 
553.21 
1243.6 
938.24 
938.25 
938.26 
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China. Charles H. Eden 
Classics for Children :— 
The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales. Charles Kingsley . 
Lady of the Lake. Walter Scott Be Dark 
Merchant of Venice. William BRAReenCane 
Quentin Durward. Walter Scott 
Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe 
Selections from Irving’s Sketch;Book . 
Stories of the Old World. <A. J. Church . 
Swiss Family Robinson . 
Tales of a Grandfather. Walter ‘Scott 
Tales from Shakespeare. Charles and Mary fawn a 
The Water Babies. Charles Kingsley ‘ ! 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Henry W. Tipnetsllow 
Crofton Boys. Harriet Martineau i 
Dame Nature and her Three Daughters. x. B. eeintene 
Daniel Boone. John §. C. Abbott 
Deeds Worth Telling. E. A. Rand . 
Donald and Dorothy. Mary Mapes Dodge 
Dottings Round the Circle. B.R. Curtis . 
Dream-Children. Horace E. Scudder 
Due South. Maturin M. Ballou 
Due West. Maturin M. Ballou 
Duty. Samuel Smiles. RECN RCT Ee OBE ULES de 
Famous London Merchants. H.R. F. Bourne . 
Fireside Science. J. R. Nichols ; 
First Book of Zoélogy. Edward 8. Moree 
First Lesson in Natural History, A. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Apeaats 
Fishing Tourist. Charles Hallock : Sipe med Beis te sae 
Following the Flag. C. C. Coffin 
Foot-prints of Travels. Maturin M. Ballou 
Geological Excursions. Alexander Winchell 
Great Fur Land. H. M. Robinson aus 
Green Mountain Boys. D. P. Thompson . 
Half-Hours in the Deep ei 
Half-Hours in the Far East . 
Hardtack and Coffee. J. D. Bulings 
Heroines in Obscurity. Sarah Tytler 
Heroes of American Discovery. N. D’Anvers 
High Alps of New Zealand. William 8. Green . : 
Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex. §. A. Drake 
History of France for Children. Emma Marshall . 
History of the American People. Arthur Gilman. . 
History of the United States. Horace E. Scudder . . 
Honda; A Story of Japan. W.E. Griffis . . 
Honey-Bee, The. W.H. Harris . AA? Fe MVEA ep 
foe Sante beara dt. ASM GTAy ra lhe ol pills ie tiah allie, ve 
How Plants Grow. Asa Gray . 


971.1 
971.2 
971.3 
971.4 
971.5 
971.6 
STAT 
971.8 
971.9 
971.10 
SUL EL 
554.8 
454.9 
434.12 
1162.13 
1473.18 
953.13 
487.1 
444.24 
1723.1 
782.13 
428.1 
212.13 
641.11 
1317.10 
621.9 
646.19 
1452.11 
1716.26 
1318.23 
762.5 
452.19 
491.6 
491.4 
1437.11 
213.16 
929.12 
782.14 
537.13 
491.16 
599.1 
1415.12 
1023.25 
1324.23 
648.10 
648.2 
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How Success is Won. Sarah K. Bolton 

How We Went Bird’s-Nesting. Amanda B. Harris 

In the Sky Garden. Lizzie W. Champney ; 

Indian History for Young Folks. Francis S. Drake 

Jenny and the Insects. . 

Kit Carson. John &. C. Abbott DE eek ee a 
Knockabout Club Alongshore. Charles A. Stephens . 
Knockabout Club in the Woods. Charles A. Stephens 
Land of Desolation. Isaac I. Hayes. a a 

Last of the Mohicans. J. Fenimore Cooper 

Lawrence’s Adventures. J.T. Trowbridge : 
Leather Stocking Tales (5 Vols.). J. Fenimore Cooper ‘ 
Lessons on Manners. Edith E. Wiggin ie 

Life at Puget Sound. Caroline C. Leighton . 

Life of George Stephenson. Samuel Smiles : 

Life of Washington. Washington Irving . 

Little Barefoot. Berthold Auerbach 

Little Duke, The. Charlotte M. Yonge ‘ 

Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. F. A. Hookers) abe Pi 
Lives of Girls who Became Famous. Sarah K. Bolton 
Lives of the Queens of England. Agnes Strickland 

Lives of Poor Boys who Became Famous. Sarah K. Bolton 
Marching to Victory. C.C.Coffin . . . 

Marco Polo, The Travels of. Thos. W. Ronoe 

Marie Antoinette. J.S.C. Abbott . 

Marvels of Animal Life. Chas. F. Holder 

Masterman Ready. F.Marryat ...... 
Memory of Gen. W. F. Bartlett. F. W. Palfrey 
Miles Standish. J.S. C. Abbott . cue 
Mopsa the Fairy. Jean Ingelow . 

My Feathered Friends. J. G. Wood 
New England Legends. S. A. Drake 
Nooks and Corners of the N. E. Coast. 
Old Landmarks of Boston. S. A. Drake 
Old Times in the Colonies. C. C. Coffin 
On Horseback Through Asia Minor. Frederick Bumaby 
Qn the Desert. “H. M. Field . . . yh valet 

On the Threshold. Theodore T. Ranges ‘ 

Open Polar Sea, The. IsaacI. Hayes . 

Our Boys in India. H. W. French age ties 
Our Fresh and Salt Water Tutors. Clarence Gordon . 
Papers for Thoughtful Girls. Sarah Tytler 

Paul and Persis. Mary E. Brush ‘ 

Phaeton Rogers. Rossiter Johnson . 

Pilgrims and Puritans. Nina Moore 
Pilot, The. J. Fenimore Cooper 
Pizarro. G.M. Towle . 

Pleasant Authors for Young Folks. 


S. A. Drake . 


Amanda B. Harris 


1121.21 
1315.6 
436.25. 
1423.3. 

672.6 
1162.8. 
915.12 

915.2 

7123.9 
312.19 

445.9 

312 
686.12: 
771.18. 

1119.10. 

165.9 

454.8 

922.6 

1023.20: 

1162.21 

144.1 

932.2. 
1447.4 
929.11 

122.8. 

1325.23 
455.18 

1118.15. 
ay gg ts 
453.17 

1312.24. 
1223.14 
717.6 
543.5 
448.13 
778.12 
172.25 
128.9 
716.10 
773.18 
445.17 
125.23 
918.1 

914.7 
1438.9 

313.6 

178.3 

1161.30: 
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Plymouth and the Pilgrims. Joseph Banvard . ... . . 598.16 
Primer of Politeness, The. Alex.M.Gow ....... 686.5 
Prince and Pauper. Mark Twain . . SNE AM ROO OR ES 
Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. George MacDonald oa agus 336.1 
Red-Letter Days Abroad. John L.Stoddard ...... 784.6 
Redeeming the Republic. C.C. Coffin’... .. .. . 1452.5 
Rough Shaking, A. Geo. Macdonald ... . 0) Ae), AHR ORDU 
Round the World, by a Boy. Ed. by Samuel Siniles SOT aTiiee Mets 724.9 
Royal Girls and Royal Courts. M.E.W.Sherwood .).... . 1141.2 
Satin-Wood Box. J.T. Trowbridge . . chee eOaR a, PVC Citak Gan) 
Science for the Young (4 Vols.). Jacob Abbott woh SOND) See ae 
Science Gleanings. John Gibson . . J) Mae rea Oak 
Series of Histories (6 Vols.). Charlotte M. anwel Mulia tare rae t ey 
seven Historic Ares Arthur Gilman (i) pas, flied ye ee te hee eee 
Sketch-Book. Washington Irving . . MAMA SR Maat hy ete | 
Sketching Rambles in Holland. Geo. H. Bodohion Pitaeer 788.2 
Song of Hiawatha. Henry Ws Longteliowny 0 seal) ata 544.2 
SUPReIno Farrow.) Arh Oss Le lh curbing Seat! leh ven eli isit oleae tl 
Spy, The. J. Fenimore Cooper .. . IE BAER Pees 
Stories and Tales. Hans Christian Andon eEHiee feria ekg 454.1 
Stories for Children. Maria Edgeworth . .... . . .454.5&6 
Stories from Homer. Alfred J. Church . . we 8 EB 25 
Stories from Old English Poetry. Mrs. Abby 8. Richardadn . 451.10 
Stories of Adventure. E.E. Hale .. . UPL estab sca RUG FE 
Stories of American History. Charlotte M. Yonge «Me See LAE 
peLrrOs OL DISCOvery. Au ly vikialen fs eS AIe ey. al ah ohare iree aE 918.3 
ne INV Ono. Hel.) Be EL Ale ii eeell shhh A wiekes «ovate, Lik hel dete & eee 
PERRIER OL the Baan he ER Al Oth Penk enh ranma sh th ate aN 913.9 
Stories of War. E.E.Hale .. . GUUE LCV aye Sup Ne Gants 911.8 
Stories Told to a Child. Jean ene Ay eM Ase RT ae: «cM ety ee eRe 
Stories Told to a Child (Second Series). Jean Ingelow . . . 462.26 
BIPM e RAGS. fi ka Lap A LALICIN oii ha | dyin isis) wf ot) aly bso nlayhl peas ee 
Story of Siegfried. James Baldwin. . . cea ep UY eh les ae 
Sublime, The, in Nature. Ferdinand de Eavoye SAN SOE OR hah ING 
SA Daya on the, Hudson. 1.) Weat aise. tiara Pe) elit BORE 
Sunny Spain. Olive Patch. . . Shere ished A ay lvtak ER eS 
Swan, The, and Her Crew. G. C. nee SHY U9 Fee BEES oo Neel Be 
Through rela: Chad. Wovyhaodes Vuh suet ete te ee MA Terabe 
Tripito Alaska. George Wardman... «sii e is )  da aTLad 
Twelve Decisive Battles of the War, The. W.Swinton. . . 545.2 
Twice-Told Tales. Nathaniel Hawthorne ...... . 842.29 
Mier OVey Mrs, (Gr, Fos A LCem i) ts TS) TAGS hah an OR ES 
Two Years Before the Mast. R.H.Dana,Jr.. ... . . 362.32 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe .. . . 826.11 
Wiseeo de: Gama, 4r..M., Towle «a 0/5ih a ae ite 178.1 
Visit to Iceland. Ida Pfeiffer. . . Be RTS UM haa ta BOR SRE 
Voyage of the Vivian to the North Pole. Thos. W.Knox. . 926.10 


Walden. Pe er roreare nc) os) iiey Aes either Nr Seve OTN Sl Te hemes oh fn a Ee 
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Waterfalls, Cataracts and Geysers. John Gibson . 
Waverly. Walter Scott . ; 
What Mr. Darwin Saw in His Rneacs Round the World 
What to Do, and How to Do it. D.C. Beard PA as 
Wild Flowers and Where they Grow. Amanda B. Harris . 
Winter Sunshine. John Burroughs cae 
Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. Nathaniel cw thoune 
Wonders of Acoustics. R. Radau ; be 
Wonders of Electricity. J. Baile 
Wonders of Glass-Making. <A. Sauzay 
Wonders of the Heavens. C. Flammarion 
Wonders of the Moon. A. Guillemin , 
Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway. Wm. s. etiilays 
Wonders of Vegetation. IF. Marion 
Wonders of Water. G. Tissandier 
World of Wonders . 
World’s Workers, The. 
Dr. Guthrie, Elihu Burritt. J. W. Kirton 
Handel. Eliza, Clarke Ut) Fig Siew ae a 
Sir Henry Havelock, Lord Clyde. E. C. Phillips 
David Livingstone. Robert Smiles ; ee 
Florence Nightingale. Lizzie Alldridge . 
Sir Titus Salt. J. Burnley : 
George and Robert Stephenson. C. if betas 
Young Folks’ History of the United States. T. W. Hievinsin 
Young Folks’ History of War forthe Union. J. D. Champlin 
Zigzag Journeys. Hezekiah Butterworth. (A series of books) 
1016.40 1016.47 1016.48 1016.49 1016.50 1016.51 1016.52 
1016.55 1016.56 1724.12. 


Division C. 


Adventures of a Brownie. Miss Muloch 
Adventures of Magellan. G. M. Towle 

Aimwell Stories. William Simonds. 

Ainslee Stories, The. Mrs. Helen C. Weeks. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll 
American Boy’s Handy Book. D.C. Beard . 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment : 
Arthur’s see be tanne Mrs. Helen F. Paton , 

Aunt Joe’s Scrap-Bag. Louisa M. Alcott . hate 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard. M. and EK. Kirby. 
Ballads for Little Folks. Alice and Phoebe rand 
Bedtime Stories. Louise C. Moulton 

Being a Boy. Charles Dudley Warner . 

Birds’ Christmas Carol. Kate D. Wiggin 

Black Beauty. Anna Sewall aia 

Bodley Abroad. Mr. H. E. Scudder 


791.17 
314.24 

676.2 

684.2 
638.17 
216.18 
913.14 
1317.5 
1317.6 
ASLTT 
1317.8 
1317.9 
1324.3 

648.9 
635.14 
677.15 


1131.22 
1131.24 
1131.17 
1131.15 
1131.18 
1131.21 
1131.19 
541.19 
599.2 
1013.9 
1016.54 


453.23 
178.15 


453.16 
684.2 
453.4 
922.2 

436.18 


552.5 
434.5 
446.13 
1015.26 
1022.34 
448.8 
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Bodley Family, Doings of the. H.E.Scudder . .. . . . 465.20 
Bodley Family, English. H.E.Scudder . ..... . . 924.15 
Bodley, Grandchildren, 7. B..Scudd ere 50 66a) Wo lhe ii atgee es 915.8 
PAOD YS AIOUb y Ee. 1e.. SCUAAER Hanes yee Ue Bo, pam ren es 448.2 
Bhdleys on: Wheels.) .H. Ey Scudder’) (52 ei Sota eae rho 22 
.bodleys Telling Stories: Hi). Scudder * 2)! o.) 0.) Ga ee I 466.91 
Bodleys, Lhe, Viking. Ey Scudder 677%...) seis beh oad 
Boston Town. H.E.Scudder .. . She ESM iver i cen ae se 
Boys at Chequasset. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney af We lett Caly VN ek We ree Chet hese 
Gamnipmatess ihirk«Munroer tert) ake ee rs Et ee TOS SE 


Children’s Book. H. E. Scudder. 
‘Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times. Ed. by A. L. Hayward 584.4 


PPAR RCAILZGT: WAV. We UOOALC yo bg Sn biyh tran tgth gh Past Sk rua hees a Leah 
Dotty Dimple. R. 8. Clark. 

Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters. Margaret H. Mathews ... . . 3897.22 
Each and All. Jane Andrews. 

Paont Cousins.) Lowisa Ms tAT Cote soo eee fe NE SOL ae 
Family, Flight, A. . EE. .E.-andSusani Hales. ies 9 ee ee 915.5 
Feats on the Fiord. Harriet Martineau. ...0.06)05) 2) 1.) 258.28 
Five Friends. Mrs. G. R. Alden. 

Five Little Peppers. Margaret Sidney . . eRe POLE 


Four Feet, Two Feet, and ‘N o Feet. Laura E. ipieards Habe 933.2 
Four Feet, Wings, nid Fins. Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell . 925.12 


Franconia Stories (11 Vols.). Jacob Abbott. ..... . 435 
Friends Worth Knowing. ErnestIngersoll . ..... . 921.2 
Grammar Land. M.L. Nesbitt . . . SU Ran gray ert bo 447.1 
Gypsy Breynton Series. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ura te ota Sy ier oa 
Half-Hour Library. Mrs. G. R. Alden . Rae . 
Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. Mary Manet Dodge ee DOL 
Helps Over Hard "Places. ‘* Lynde Palmer;”?"; (Boys): io. + 921.7 
Helps Over Hard Places. ‘‘ Lynde Palmer.’’? (Girls) .. . 921.8 
Histories (22 Vols.). . Jacob Abbott... 4. 6 few 122 
Histories (12 Vols.). .John.§.-C..Abbott .0. 2. 6 2 oe ee 122 
History of: Krance.,.Mrs.'H. W. Pierson) ti a ee O26AT 
How Marjory Helped. _M.Carroll . .. ..:. . =. » « 868,26 
How to Dolt. E. E. Hale Te THEO OU PRD Seman, Sate eG 
Pack and Jie Louisa MA ICOtt oaths re ihe sal RAE S PO SoG 
Pee sOY Be. SOORIBE NE A IGOGE: ao)! | sy ol ecire, (ik teen ay ica kiran age 936.1 
Kings, Queens, and Barbarians. ArthurGilman .... . 922.5 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur. Olive Thorne Miller. . . 823.13 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Mrs. F. H. Burnett ..... . 933.9 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. Charlotte M. Naas ry MEAN 922.7 
Little Men. Louisa M. Alcott .. . auity Seat aac taee Ciel ick 
Little People of Asia. Olive Thorne Miller Wee ae Ny ia ties round eaebs Cad 
Little Prudy Series (Several Vols.). ‘‘Sophie May” .. . 466 
Little Saint Elizabeth. Mrs. F.H. Burnett . ... . . ~. 1018.12 
Little Women. Louisa M. Alcott .. . SHON TOG ea Goel Rae 


Madame How and Lady Why. Charles lea oan ts Lud Mt ashi end pee ee 
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Marco Paul on the Erie Canal. Jacob Abbott . .. . . . 485.127 
Nine Worlds, The; Stories from Norse slong ee M. E. 

aabchtieldy ? . « 1022.45 
New Year’s Bargain, The. Susan Coolidge Tae eo | olay Aer 453.8 
Old-Fashioned Girl. Louisa M. Alcott .. . Aviles | tae tL 
Only a Year and What it Brought. Jane Anarews Pi tite Wee Lea 
Our Asiatic Cousins. Mrs.A. H. Leonowens ..... . 1717.26: 
Overhead. Annie Moore and Laura D. Nichols ..... 924.1 


Patty Gray’s Journey from Boston to Baltimore. C.H. Dall . 1014.28 
Patty Gray’s Journey from Baltimore to Washington. C.H.Dall 1014.29 


Patty at Mt. Vernon. C.H. Dall .. Cel ieee Oe 
Poet and the Children, The. Ed. by M. H. Lothrop hive ites. Sane POSES 
Proverb Stories. Tae PAL COUNTS Pine ure. ite Bi rite Peikg MeL SO 
Quartet. W.O. Stoddard . . tiie ts Mids usteaee OL 
Queer Pets at Marcy’s. Olive Toho Miller Bh oe Foy ical | Ane 924.3 
Tener Ave eran AMON ce ese eee. ails 6 bye, oe QLBMS 
Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. . bi eV GRfatvda) Gee 465.7 
Rollo Books, The (24 Vols.). Jacob Abbott 5 GS Pan rary ae 453 
Rose in Pincus Louisa M. Alcott . . . TNE (Aa viskaee Vike atahark eae 


Seven Little People and their Friends. H. E. Scudder. 
Seven Little Sisters, etc. Jane Andrews. 


Spectacles for Young Eyes. S. W.Lander ...... . 464.11 

Stories of American History. N.S. Dodge. ...... 596.5. 
Story Book for Children. Mrs. A.M. Diaz ....... 441.11 

Story of English Literature for Young Readers. Mrs. Oliphant. 

Swiss Family Robinson. J. R: Von Wyss ....... 436.6. 
BCE AIC ODIO dN MLTHs Ls Mok IG Ot i Pye eyl een el heii, ute dale Knit «) Ober 
Through the Looking Glass. Lewis Carroll. . .. . . . 4653.15 

True Stories. Nathaniel Hawthorne ....4.... . 452.8 

Two Boys. Mrs.I.M. Alden... 922.13. 

Two Boys and What they Did ina ean! Westie Mek ones 433.10: 
APO SRLOOC MY Lea TAr SON TCMOLS 9 a's chia bat) tlle talios ae wine od = aye 924.5 

Linder ihe (oilacs, Onna MLGAICOLE fc.) ' 20). taka ta ud eh lo die a Men e Reeae 

What the Seven Did. MargaretSidney ....%. .. . 984.11 

William Henry Letters. Mrs.A.M. Diaz ..... . . 43417 
Young Folks’ Heroes of History. G.M. Towle .... . 178.1 


Young Moose Hunters. Ed. by Charles A. Stephens .. . 466.8. 
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COURSE OF STUDY 


FOR 


THE CAMBRIDGE LATIN SCHOOL. 


THE course of study is almost wholly decided, not only in 
the subjects studied, and the extent in which they are studied, 
but also in the place in the curriculum and the text books used, 
by the Requirements for Admission to Harvard College. The 
course is also of necessity slightly varied, as the ability of the 
class varies. What is not done in one year must be done in the 
next. 

V. CLASS (lst year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Collar and Daniell’s Book for 
Beginners, entire. 
Mathematics, five times a week during the year. 
(a) G. A. Hill’s Geometry for Beginners, the first two months. 
(b) Algebra, through Affected Quadratic Equations, five times a 
week for the last eight months; the Metric System. 
History of England, three times a week for the first six months. 
English, three times a week during the year. Chittenden’s English 
Composition; Scott’s Lady of the Lake; Written Exercises. 
Physiology and Hygiene, three times a week the last four months. 


IV. CLASS (2d year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Nepos’ Lives of Miltiades 
and Themistocles; Cesar’s Gallic War, Four Books; Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 

French, four times a week during the year. Bdécher’s Otto’s French 
Grammar, Part I.; Worman’s First French Book; Peppino; 


Siége de Berlin. 
German, five times a week during the year. Half of Collar’s Eysen- 


bach’s Lessons; Worman’s First German Book; Hoher als die 
Kirche; Die braune Erica; Grimm’s Marchen, 
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Geometry, five times a week for the first five months. 

Physics, five times a week for the last five months. 

English, two exercises a week for the year. Shakespere’s Merchant of 
Venice; Sir Roger de Coverly Papers in the Spectator; Dickens’s 
David Copperfield; Scott’s Ivanhoe; Written Exercises. 


III. CLASS (8d year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Cesar’s Gallic War for the 
first two months; Virgil’s Aineid for the last eight months, 
Books I., I., I1I., IV.; Latin Grammar. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. White’s Greek Lessons, fifty- 
one Lessons. Chapters I., II., I1I., of Book I. of Xenophon’s 

a Anabasis. 

French, four times a week during the year. Bocher’s Otto’s Grammar, 
Part II.; Le Conscrit; La Tulipe Noire; French Composition 
(Anecdotes); Memorizing of Anecdotes; Sight Reading. 

German, four times a week during the year. Collar’s Eysenbach’s Les- 
sons; Die Jungfrau von Orleans; Minna von Barnhelm. 

English, once a week during the year. Scott’s Marmion; Longfellow’s 
Courtship of Miles Standish; Dickens’s David Copperfield; Scott’s 

. Ivanhoe. Written Essays on each of these works. 


Some of these books are the same as those for the IV. class, because these are required 
of this class by Harvard College, and they have not read them before. 


II. CLASS (4th year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Virgil’s Aneid, Books V., 
VI., VII.; Nepos’ Lives of Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, 
Pausanius, Cimon, Alcibiades, Lysander, Thrasybulus; Sallust’s 
Catiline; Jones’s Latin Composition, 40 Exercises; Latin Gram- 
mar. Written Exercises in Latin Grammar, or Latin at Sight, 
once a week. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. Goodwin’s Greek Reader to 
Page 110; Greek Grammar; Jones’ Greek Composition, 10 exer- 
cises. Written exercises in Greek Grammar, or Greek at Sight, 
once a week the last four months. 

French, every other day during the year. Mlle. de la Seigligre; 

L’Avare; Les Femmes Savantes; French Composition (Anec- 

dotes); Sight Reading; French Grammar. 

German, every other day during the year. Peter Schlemihl; Wilhelm 
Tell; Hermann und Dorothea; Harris’ German Composition, 


or 
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Physics, every other day during the year. The Forty Experiments 
required for admission to Harvard College. 

Ancient History, Greece and Rome, every other day during the year. 

Algebra, every other day during the year. Written examinations once 
a week during the last five months. 

English, once a week during the year. Shakespere’s Julius Cesar; 
Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive; Scott’s Talisman; Hawthorne’s 
House of the Seven Gables. Written essays on each of these 
works. 


I. CLASS (5th year). 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Virgil’s Aineid, Books VIIL., 
IX., X., XI., XII., and the Bucolics and the Georgics; Cicero, 
twelve orations, of which two are at Sight. Also Written Exer- 

_ cises twice a week during the year in Latin Composition (includ- 
ing the review of Nepos for written work), or Latin at Sight. 


Greek, five times a week during the year. Herodotus, contained in the 
last eighty pages of Goodwin’s Greek Reader; Homer I., I1., 
III., and IV., of which IV. is at sight; Hellenica, the first five 
Chapters of Book I. at Sight; Jones’ Greek Composition, last 30 
exercises. Also Written Exercises once a week during the year 
in Prose Composition, Greek Grammar, or Greek at Sight. 


Geometry, every day during the first five months; every other day the 
last five months. Also Written Exercises, including original 
demonstrations, once a week during the year. 


English, once a week during the first five months; twice a week during 
the last five months. This includes reading (for the first time, 
or in review) all the books in English required for admission to 
Harvard College. For 1891 these are: Shakespere’s Julius Ceesar 
and Merchant of Venice; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner; Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline; Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive; Webster’s 
First Bunker Hill Oration; Irving’s Alhambra; Scott’s Old 
Mortality; George Eliot’s Silas Marner; Hawthorne’s House of 
the Seven Gables. Written Essays on each of these works. 
Correction of False Syntax. 


This Course of Study gives for the I., III., [V., and V. classes 
four recitations a day Mondays, and three a day the rest of 
the week; for the II. Class, five for Mondays, and four a day 
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for the rest of the week. The extra time assigned to the II. 
class is necessary for a proper preparation for the Requirements 
for admission to Harvard College in the Preliminary Examina- 
tion. Those who succeed in passing the ‘‘ Kight-Hour Require- 
ments” in their Preliminaries have less work left for the last 
year. Those who fail to pass any one or more of their Prelimi- 
naries have as hard a year the last as the last but one. Some 
prefer to put a part of the work of the last year but one into the 
last year. Of the present I. class who passed the Preliminaries 
last June, there are fourteen who are taking a part of the II. class 
work this year. Those who are good students and willing to 
work can complete the Five Years’ Course in four years. In 
the class that entered College last June there were five such; 
in the present I. class there are fifteen ; in the II. four; in the 
III. one; and in the V. five, who are trying to complete the 
course in four years. Those who do this usually stand at, or 
near, the head of their classes. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


English Literature. Chittenden’s English Composition; Lockwood’s 
Lessons in English; Strang’s Exercises in English; Marmion; 
The Abbot; The Lady of the Lake; As You Like It; Julius 
Cesar; Merchant of Venice; Twelfth Night; The House of 
the Seven Gables; The Alhambra; Silas Marner; Webster’s 
First Bunker Hill Oration; and other books required for admis- 
sion to College. | 

French. Worman’s First French Book; Otto’s French Grammar; La 
Petite Grammaire; Blouet’s Primer of French Composition; 
Gasc’s French Dictionary; L’Avare; La Chrestomathie Moderne; 
Le Conscrit; Les Femmes Savantes; Le Roi des Montagnes; Le 
Siége de Berlin; La Tulipe Noire; Mlle. de la Seiglitre; Peppino. 

German. Worman’s First German Book; Collar’s Eysenbach’s German 
Lessons; Kohler’s German Dictionary; Héher als die Kirche; 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans; Die braune Erica; Grimm’s Tales; 
Minna von Barnhelm; Peter Schlemihl; Wilhelm Tell; Tlermann 
und Dorothea; Harris’ German Composition; and whatever books 
are required for admission to Harvard College. 

Latin. Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book; Jones’ Latin Com- 
position; Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar; Allen & 
Greenough’s Cesar; Allen & Greenough’s Cicero; Allen & 
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Greenough’s Ovid; Allen & Greenough’s Virgil; Chase & 
‘Stuart’s Cornelius Nepos, and Sallust. For Sight Reading, 
Harper’s Text Editions of Ceesar, Cicero, and Virgil. 

Greek. White’s Greek Lessons; Jones’ Greek Composition; Goodwin’s 
Greek Grammar and Reader; Crosby’s Lexicon to the Anabasis; 
Homeric Lexicon; Liddell & Scott’s Lexicon; Cyropedia; John- 
son’s Iliad; Anabasis; Hellenica. 

History. Montgomery’s History of England; Leighton’s History of 
Rome; Pennell’s History of Greece; Sheldon’s Studies in Greek 
and Roman History. 

Mathematics. Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra; Hill’s Lessons in 
Geometry for Beginners; Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry; 
Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Algebra; Bradbury’s Geom- 
etry (University Edition). 

Sciences. Harvard Descriptive List of Experiments in Physics; Avery’s 
Elements of Natural Philosophy; Gage’s Introduction to Physical 
Science; Hunt’s Hygiene. 

Miscellaneous. Edwards’ Mythology; Harvard Examination Papers. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


FOR 


THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The course of study pursued by the English High School is 
substantially that ordered by the School Committee in 1886 at 
the time of the division of the Cambridge High School. 

Some details of the programme then adopted still remain to 
be realized,— details contingent in part upon further action by 
the School Committee, and in part upon the furnishing of suit- 
able accommodations in the new English High School building. 

The outline here given represents the course in its present 
state. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
FIRST YEAR— CLASS IV. 


Studies. Months. [Exercises per week. 

LEA MMLELE Tey avenue ass Mile Vite tye iin IP ine ee oN 10 5 
2 |\Commercial Arithmetic and Business 

POUT ole ati) ah eat ha tee eels 10 5 
BAGCOMBELY Goiiccia tiosh  inaehe oh sp lh 8) ce 6 5 
4 |Algebra (after Geometry) . .. . 4 5 
8) | HUISLOry OL oC lands Vitis c sles is 6 3 
6 |Physiology and Hygiene (after His- 

LOVIN) fal is ailita ite ae taice.) Rie aiees ioe fio 4 3 
7 |English Composition. .... . 10 2 
8 |American Prose Writers ... . 5 1 
D LAMGrICEN POO y's o's 54) bane alae 5 1 
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An option is offered between the first two numbers, Latin and Arith- 
metic. The other numbers are prescribed for all. 

The prose writers studied are Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson; the poets, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 


SECOND YEAR—CLASS ITI. 


Studies. Months. [Exercises per week. 

RIE AAUADY | up Se! eRe dl oh Tay iifat Red jes 10 5 
2 |Book-keeping and the Laws of Busi- 

TRESA DAB itd ih eter dike ANA os ci ein fateh) ahi ¥e 10 9) 
PEL CIIT H| Sokils fifi Malia ef eail pier iio t's 6 5 
4 |English (after Algebra). . .. . 4 5 
PRE ET Y RECS ICI, TEL SA OPA ae dd 10 5 
Seti LALOPACULG. 1) 6 seed ew) ss 10 1 


The option between Latin and Commercial subjects is continued, 
pupils taking number one or number two in accordance with their 
"decision of the preceding year. 

The English of the first year, apart from the literature read, is based 
on Chittenden’s Elements of English Composition, and covers the fol- 
lowing branches: Punctuation, capitals, the combination and trans- 
formation of elements, the principles of expression, the figures of 
speech, and exercises in development, reproduction, paraphrasing, com- 
position, and letter-writing. The English of the second year, based on 
Lockwood’s Lessons in English, includes the following: A review, in 
new forms, of the first year’s work, a brief history of the English lan- 
guage, its Anglo-Saxon and classical elements, and the more obvious 
properties of diction. 

The works studied in English Literature are Hawthorne’s Twice 
Told Tales, Dickens’s Christmas Stories, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, and 
Ivanhoe. 

The course in Physics includes laboratory work by the pupils, experi- 
ments by the teacher, records of observation and inferences, and the 
usual recitation and examination methods. 
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THIRD YEAR— CLASS II. 


Studies, Months. |Exercises per week. 

BRETT aR One CUA Aa a Aan oo 10 5 
2 |Preparatory Studies for Scientific 

Schools . a ea 10 5 
2M) gct HNN) US a Nike Ca mM 10 5 
il PN it A Se SC eee | 10 5 
UL OIME EL Met cc UERL ai Yow he iiie flis'y sn ye os 10 3 
Oe OGANY urate ace CNTs! Naty beta phy oes hs 10 2 
PPAR LALOTACUES | fe kiss celts ss 10 1 


Number two may be taken instead of number one (Latin). This 
alternative is intended for pupils preparing for the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Lawrence Scientific School, and the science 
courses of the several colleges. It includes reviews of Algebra and 
Geometry, with advanced work in both, also reviews of Arithmetic and 
Geography, and is designed to prepare pupils for their preliminary 
examinations. 

There is also an option between number three (French) and number 
four (German). Pupils will not be permitted to take both in addition to 
the other studies that are required unless their previous record indicates 
that they can do so without detriment to their scholarship or health. 
Numbers five, six, and seven are required of all. No other options than 
those authorized by the School Committee, and here pointed out, will 
be permitted. 

No provision is made for a Commercial course extending beyond the 
first two years. Pupils who have finished this course, and who desire to 
continue their studies two years longer and receive a diploma, may do 
so. As they are not prepared to enter upon number one (Latin) for this 
year, and may not wish, since they are not candidates for higher insti- 
tutions, to take number two (the alternative offered for number one), 
they may, for another alternative, begin Latin with the entering class. 
They will take for their other studies either number three or number 
four, and numbers five, six, and seven. 

The course in Chemistry consists largely in laboratory practice, great 
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importance being attached to skilful manipulation, keen observation, 
logical reasoning, and the neat, orderly, and accurate recording of work 
done and results reached. Similar methods, so far as the nature of the 
subject permits, are followed in the botanical work of the year. 

The literature of this year includes Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and 
Traveller, Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Addison’s Sir Roger 
De Coverley Papers, Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, and Scott’s Quentin 


Durward. 
FOURTH YEAR—CLASS I. 
Studies. Months. |Exercises per week. 
1 |Latin (alternating with number two) 10 2 or 3 
2 |Ancient and Medieval History . . 10 3 or 2 
3 |United States History, English Lan- 
guage, and English Literature . . 10 5 
Ao Matiematienent, 2: oc teihils Che au dry oa vets 10 5 
BME TRICIE oy ties Naeticst near Senta hee 10 5 
UREA ie Pray at bathe alr eins be 10 5 
PAE BITOUDUT Vee i cette 4 tieiibind Mee Nien >.) v4 5 5 
SPGLV ICE Ne ST ak tate tee Tay et Tad! 5 2 
ePAIROBUIGAIG © hose ctvete ty eis ad is 5 3 
10 |English Literature in addition to 
SUB RPSOUALG 1 Sl 52. lale eeliel ds eis) e 10 it 


Numbers three and four are designed for those who do not take num- 
bers one and two. Under the English of number three is included 
practice in English composition; also (for 1892) the critical reading of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, Longfellow’s Evangeline, Macaulay’s 
Essay on Lord Clive, Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, Irving’s 
Alhambra, Scott’s Old Mortality, and George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 
Number four includes Algebra (quadratic equations and series), Trigo- 
nometry, and, if the conditions permit, Solid Geometry. 

These numbers are prescribed for the final examinations for admis- 
sion to the Institute of Technology and the Lawrence Scientific School, 
and are suitable for candidates for higher scientific courses in general, 
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The option between number five (French) and number six (German) 
is continued. 

The remaining numbers (seven, eight, nine, and ten) are pre- 
scribed for all. 

Pupils who desire to enter Normal schools are organized into a special 
class, and guided in such reviews as may be needed to prepare them for 
admission. 

The works of Shakespeare usually read are Julius Cesar, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and Twelfth Night. 

Special study is given (under number ten) to Tennyson’s Princess, 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and Milton’s Paradise Lost. In addition, 
a survey of the field of English Literature is made, necessarily brief and 
general, but with an endeavor to note the more prominent writers and 
productions in their right relations one to another, and in their proper 
historical environment. 


In addition to the work prescribed in the foregoing course, all have 
special individual literature or rhetorical exercises at regular intervals. 
For this work, the pupils of each room are divided into sections. The 
following programme and directions adopted for 1890-91 will convey an 
idea of the kind of work encouraged. 


LITERATURE EXERCISES, 1890-91. 


Division. Dates when the Pupils’ Exercises are Due. 
af Oct. 20 Dec. 1 Jan. 26 Mar. 9 Apr. 27 
2 ay eas abies. Feb. 2 ect ta May 4 
3 Nov. 3 LD cD Shae 23 ue nad Bf 
4 “ 10 | Jan. 5 “16 “30 “18 
5 mnie Wg oi? 0s bY 6¢ 24 Apr. 13 igs) 
6 cc 24 te ke) Mar. 2 tS Op) | June 1 


The pupil’s exercise may be a composition, a talk, a recitation, a 
declamation, a part in a dialogue or a colloquy, a report of some investi- 
gation, or visit, or endeavor to get information, the preparation of a 
class (or section) paper, or anything else in the line of his taste or 
power, provided always that the proposed exercise shall meet the 
teacher’s approval. 
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The exercise may be illustrated by maps, photographs, drawings at 
the board, quotations, — by anything or in any way that will contribute 
to a better understanding of the subject presented. , 

While, in general, it is desirable that the exercise shall hold some 
relation to the authors and literary works that are studied at the time it 
is prepared, it is intended to leave a generous margin for whatever indi- 
viduality the pupil may possess. 

The pupil’s subject should be reported to the teacher two weeks in 
advance of presentation. 


Drawing and Music are regarded as important branches of the course 
of study. The new building, with its commodious drawing-room and 
hall, will make it possible to give these subjects the attention which, 
because of changes and lack of facilities, they have not for the past few 
years received. 

While the studies of the English High School are selected and 
arranged with sole reference to the wants of those who are not to enter 
college, pupils of good capacity need only to supplement these studies 
by a moderate amount of outside work to gain admission to such col- 
leges as offer courses that do not include Greek. In this way several 
graduates of the school have entered college and are maintaining an 
honorable standing there. 

Diplomas are awarded to those only who have honorably completed a 
four years’ course of study or its full equivalent. 

The number of recitations per day for other pupils than those in the 
Manual Training School is usually three. 

But little more than one quarter of the school session is left for 
preparation. Failure to do fair work is generally associated with a lack 
of proper daily application. For the pupil of average capacity who 
makes the most of his opportunities at school, two hours of home study 
each school-day will doubtless suffice. If the pupil neglects to study at 
home, parents may assume that he is not doing at school what he ought. 
In those rare cases in which faithful pupils are overburdened because of 
frail health or lack of mental endurance, a seasonable conference 
between parents and teachers is desirable. 

Cards giving the standing of each pupil will be sent home once in 
two months for inspection and signature. Scholarship marks are ona 
scale of 100. A mark above 90 indicates excellent rank; between 80 
and 90, good rank; between 70 and 80, fair rank; below 70, poor rank. 
The fact is recognized, however, that certain elements of a sound 
scholarly spirit, such as self-reliance, zeal, persistency, conscientious- 
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ness, love of truth, cannot adequately be expressed in figures. Those 
whose marks fall below 60 are reported to the Head Master for advice, 
warning, reference to the High School Committee, or removal to a 
lower class. In this connection, attention is called to the following vote 
of the School Committee, passed July 6, 1886: 


‘¢ Pupils recommended by the Committee on Examinations and Pro- 
motions shall be admitted to the Latin School and the English High 
School in September on trial. Should any of these pupils fail to main- 
tain a suitable rank during the autumn term, that fact shall be reported 
to the High School Committee at the close of said term, and no pupil 
thus reported shall continue in either school except by a vote of the 
High School Committee.”’ 


Itis very important that at the beginning the pupil shall thoroughly 
master principles, and thereby make his later work successful. When 
this is not done, the recovery of lost ground is extremely difficult. He 
is earnestly urged to cultivate from the outset sound habits of work, — 
such habits as will give him a reputation for promptness, punctuality, 
order, neatness, system, concentration, thoroughness. Aside from the 
immediate scholarly results of such habits, they have in their bearing 
upon the pupil’s subsequent life a value that cannot be too highly 
regarded. 

Many of the exercises of the school, like experiments by the teacher, 
illustrations with the camera, object lessons, much of the laboratory 
work in science and of the bench work in the shop, are of such a nature 
that, if the pupil misses them, they cannot be made good to him. 
Moreover, absence embarrasses the instruction of the class, and thus 
seriously affects its progress. It is excusable only when it cannot be 
avoided. 

It is presumed that pupils in this school mean to conduct themselves 
honorably and becomingly,—a presumption justified by the commend- 
able behavior of nearly all. It is the aim of the school to strengthen 
the sense of propriety, duty, and honor by trusting it. Boys and girls 
at school are citizens as fully as they can ever be (see sect. 1., art. XIV., 
Const. U. S.); it becomes them, therefore, in school and elsewhere, now 
as throughout their lives, to practice the duties, cultivate the graces, 
and display the loyalty of good American citizenship. Only in cases of 
conspicuous failure in conduct will a deportment record be kept. In 
such cases parents will be notified of the rules relating to demerits, 
censure, suspension, and dismissal. 

It is hoped that parents will note carefully such reports as they may 
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receive, and, if they are unsatisfactory, codperate with teachers in 
efforts to secure closer attention to duty. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


English Literature. Chittenden’s English Composition; Lockwood’s 
Lessons in English; Strang’s Exercises in English; Swett’s 
Elocution; American Poetry; American Prose; Dickens’s 
Christmas Stories and Tale of Two Cities; Gray’s Select Poems; 
Ivanhoe; Lady of the Lake; Quentin Durward; Julius Cesar; 
Macbeth; Merchant of Venice; A Midsummer-Night’s Dream; 
Twelfth Night; Paradise Lost; Sir Roger De Coverly; The Trav- 
eller; The Deserted Village; The Princess; Twice Told Tales; 
and, in addition, such books as may be prescribed from time to 
time as prerequisites for admission to the higher scientific schools. 

French. Worman’s First French Book; Otto’s French Grammar ; 
Blouet’s Primer of French Composition; Gasc’s French Diction- 
ary; Au Coin du Feu; L’Avare; Le Conscrit; Le Chalet des 
Sapins; Le Clos Pommier; Les Petites Causeries; Le Roi des 
Montagnes; Le Siége de Berlin; Manuel de la Littérature 
Frangaise; Peppino. 

German. Worman’s First German Book; Collar’s Eysenbach’s German 
Lessons; Kéhler’s German Dictionary; Hoher als die Kirche; 
Grimm’s Tales; Minna von Barnhelm; Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans; Die braune Erica. 

Latin. Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book; Allen & Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar; Allen & Greenough’s Cesar; Allen & Green- 
ough’s Ovid; Allen & Greenough’s Virgil; Chase & Stuart’s 
Cornelius Nepos. 

History. Montgomery’s History of England; Swinton’s Outlines of the 
World’s History. 

Mathematics. Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra; MHill’s Lessons in 
Geometry for Beginners; Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry; 
Bradbury’s Trigonometry and Surveying; Crittenden’s Com- 
mercial Arithmetic; Duff’s Book-Keeping; Wentworth’s Ele- 
ments of Algebra; Wentworth’s Elements of Geometry. 

Sciences. Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy; Gage’s Introduc- 
tion to Physical Science; Gray’s School and Field-Book of 
Botany; Hunt’s Hygiene; Young’s Astronomy; Williams’s 
Chemistry. 

Miscellaneous. Edward’s Mythology; Fiske’s Civil Government; 
Dawes’s How We are Governed. © 


THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The Cambridge Manual Training School for Boys was founded by 
Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, and is under the immediate control of a 
Committee appointed by him to carry into execution his plans. The 
organization of the school for 1890-1891 was as follows: — 


SUPERVISING COMMITTEE. 


WILLIAM E. RUSSELL, T. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
SAMUEL L. MONTAGUE, HENRY H. GILMORE, 
WINFIELD 8. CHAPLIN, HARRY ELLIS. 


Regular meeting, second Monday of the month. 


TEACHERS. 


HARRY ELLs, Superintendent. 
ALLAN K, SWEET, GEORGE H. FuRBIsH, 
ALBERT L. WARE, JAMES G. TELFER, 
WALLACE B. BLANDIN, WALTER M. SMITH, 
SIDNEY I. B. STODDER. 


FREDERICK W. TAYLOR, M.D., Physical Hxaminer 
and Emergency Lecturer. 
HENRY 8. NESBITT, Superintendent’s Clerk. 


Only boys who have passed their examinations for admission to the 
English High School will be permitted to elect the Manual Training 
School course of study. The founder desires that they shall be of good 
health, physique, and promise. 

Pupils who take this course will work three hours a day under the 
teachers of the English High School, devoting two hours to recitations 
and one to study; and three hours a day under the teachers of the 
Manual Training School, devoting two hours to the bench and one to 
drawing. 

No pupil will be permitted to take that part of the course of study 
assigned to one school without also taking the part assigned to the other. 
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Many details of the course remain to be determined by experience. 
The following is an outline of the studies pursued during the years 1890- 


1891:— 
FIRST YEAR. 


English High School. — English, History of Foie Civil Government, 
Geometry, Algebra. 

Manual Training School. — Drawing, Caonentey and Joinery, Iron Fit- 
ting. 

SECOND YEAR. 

English High School. — English, Physics, Algebra. 

Manual Training School. — Drawing, Wood Turning, Pattern Making, 
Casting, Blacksmithing. 


THIRD YEAR. 


English High School. — For pupils fitting for the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the Lawrence Scientific School: French, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, and Reviews of Arithmetic and Geography. 
For others: French, Chemistry, and Botany. 

Manual Training School. — Drawing, Machine Shop Work, Practice in 
Care of Engine and Boiler. 

In addition, in the English High School, there are general exercises 
at appropriate intervals, such as the reading of standard authors, the 
recitation of select passages from them, and the writing of compositions; 
and, in the Manual Training School, health and emergency talks, and 
such lectures on business, government, citizenship, and allied topics, as 
may prove serviceable to the boys. 

The course thus outlined makes it possible for boys of average 
capacity to prepare themselves for the preliminary examinations of the 
higher scientific schools. Preparation for the final examinations will 
require an additional year in the English High School. Jor the prepar- 
atory studies of this fourth year, see the course of study of the English 
High School, page 81. 

The sessions of the Manual Training School are six hours long, 
beginning at 8.30 and closing at 2.30. The sessions of the English High 
School are five hours long, beginning at 8.30 and closing at 1.30. In 
both schools there is a recess of half an hour. In neither school is 
there a Saturday session. 

To maintain his standing in either school, the pupil must conduct 
himself honorably and do satisfactory work in the other. 

The successful completion of the full course of three years will be 
required to entitle one toa diploma, 
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In general, while each school is independent, with its own head and 
its own well-defined work, its relation to the foregoing course of study 
puts it under obligation to aid and supplement the other. . 

For detailed information about the Manual Training School, inquiry 
should be made of Mr. HARRY ELLIS, the Superintendent, at the School 
on Irving Street near Broadway. 


COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR THE 


CAMBRIDGE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


READING. 


Fourth Grade. Two or more of the authorized Readers; also the reci- 
tation of appropriate selections of poetry or prose (minimum 
number of lines for the year, 100). 

Fifth Grade. Two or more of the authorized Readers; also the reci- 
tation of appropriate selections of poetry or prose (minimum 
number of lines for the year, 150). 

Sixth Grade. Two or more of the authorized Readers; also the reci- 
citation of appropriate selections of poetry or prose (minimum 
number of lines for the year, 200). 

Seventh Grade. Two or more of the authorized Readers; Eggleston’s 
First Book in American History; also the recitation of appropriate 
selections of poetry or prose (minimum number of lines for the 
year, 200). 

Eighth Grade. One or more of the authorized Readers; Higginson’s 
History of the United States; also the recitation of appropriate 
selections of poetry or prose (minimum number of lines for the 
year, 200). 

Ninth Grade. Evangeline and Snow-Bound; Six Selections from 
Irving’s Sketch-Book; Scudder’s History of the United 
States; also the recitation of appropriate selections of poetry or 
prose (minimum number of lines for the year, 200). 

Additional Books. Additional books for each grade may be obtained 
under the following order of the Committee, adopted May 19, 
1887: “Standard Books of English Literature may be used in 
each class of the grammar schools, the choice of books to be made 
the master of the school, subject to the approval of the School 
Committee.” 
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REMARKS. All the grades should have frequent exercises for 
the purpose of training the voice. For valuable suggestions 
see Monroe’s Fourth and Fifth Readers. 

Omit any pieces in the reading books which, in the judgment 
of the teacher, cannot be read with profit. 

It is expected that every pupil, at least in the three highest 
grades, will read at home each term one or more books recom- 
mended by the teacher. 


SPELLING. 


Fourth Grade. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part First, to page 48. 

Fifth Grade. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part First. 

Sixth Grade. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part Second, to page 37, and 
page 91. 

Seventh Grade. MHarrington’s Spelling-Book, Part Second, to page 61, 
and pages 87 and 92. 

Eighth Grade. MHarrington’s Spelling-Book, Part Second. 


ReMARKS. The pupils in each room should be taught to 
write the names of one another, the name of their teacher, the 
name of their school, the names of the streets and of the trees 
in the vicinity of their school, and of the shrubs and flowers in 
their gardens. 

The spelling of the names of cities, states, countries, rivers, 
mountains, etc., and of other important words, should be taught 
in connection with the subjects in which they occur. 


LANGUAGE. 


Fourth Grade. Part I. of Practical Lessons in the Use of English. 

Fifth Grade. Parts I. and II. of Practical Lessons in the Use of English. 

Sixth Grade. Part III. to page 69 of Practical Lessons in the Use of 
English; also Part IV. to page 203, or the corresponding parts of 
Metcalf’s Language Exercises. 

Seventh Grade. Parts I. and II. of Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Schools; also such portions of Practical Lessons in the Use of 
English or of Metcalf’s Language Exercises as may be helpful in 
teaching the required subjects in Tweed’s Grammar. Continue 
letter-writing, make out bills, and write short compositions on 
familiar subjects. 

Eighth Grade. Parts III. and IV. of Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Schools; also such portions of Practical Lessons in the Use of 
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English as may be helpful in teaching the required subjects in 
Tweed’s Grammar. Write practical business forms, such as 
letters, receipts, promissory notes, advertisements, etc. (See 
Part IV. Practical Lessons in the Use of English.) 

Ninth Grade. Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools; Evangeline and 
Snow-Bound; Selections from Irving’s Sketch-Book. Continue 
the written work of the seventh and eighth grades. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Fourth Grade. Swinton’s Introductory Geography (pages 1-53) as a 
reading-book. To be used also so far as it may be helpful in 
preparation for the intelligent study of the larger book. In 
teaching the subject, follow so far as practicable the suggestions 
found in Geikie’s Teaching of Geography. 

Fifth Grade. Swinton’s Introductory Geography as areading-book. To 
be used also so far as it may be helpful in preparation for the 
intelligent study of the larger book. In teaching the subject 
follow so far as practicable the suggestions found in Geikie’s 
Teaching of Geography. 

Sixth Grade. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography: Special Geog- 
raphy of Massachusetts; New England States; Middle Atlantic 
States; Southern States; Central States. 

Seventh Grade. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography: North America; 
United States; South America. 

Eighth Grade. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography: Definitions 
(pages 1-13); Europe; Asia. 

Ninth Grade. Swinton’s Grammar School Geography continued and 
completed by the first of April. 

Map Drawing. Each grade will draw maps of the sections and 
countries studied. 


REMARKS. Geographical terms (such as capes, islands, bays, 
etc.) should be explained and taught as they occur in the por- 
tions assigned to each grade. 


ARITHMETIC. 


= 


Fourth Grade. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of 
Whole Numbers and of Decimals, using no whole number of 
more than five figures, no divisor of more than three, and no 
decimal beyond thousandths. In the division of decimals the 
divisor is to be a whole number. 
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Teach the tables of United States Money, Liquid Measure, and Dry 
Measure, with practical examples in changing numbers of one denomi- 
nation to the next higher or lower. 


Fifth Grade. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of 
Whole Numbers, of Decimals, and of Common Fractions, includ- 
ing mixed numbers; also the Greatest Common Factor and the 
Least Common Multiple of two and three numbers, each less than 
100. No decimal to extend beyond thousandths, no fraction to 
have a denominator greater than 12, and no example to contain 
more than three fractions. In the division of decimals the 
divisor is to be a whole number. 

Teach the table of Avoirdupois Weight, a part of the tables of Long 
Measure, Square Measure, Cubic Measure (inches, feet, yards), and 
Time Measure (seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks), with practical 
examples in changing numbers of one denomination to the next higher 
or lower. 

Sixth Grade. Common Fractions and Decimal Fractions. Teach the 
tables of Long Measure, Square Measure, Cubic Measure (inches, 
feet, yards), Avoirdupois Weight, Liquid Measure, Dry Measure, 
Time Measure (seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks), and Mis- 
cellaneous Measures, with practical examples in changing a 
compound number to a simple number of a lower denomination, 
and a simple number to a compound number of higher denomina- 
tions. 

Seventh Grade. Weights and Measures; Reduction of Compound Num- 
bers; Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids; Percentage (pages 
185-192), and Simple Interest. 

Eighth Grade. Compound Numbers; Percentage and Interest (pages 
185-234). 

Ninth Grade. Ratio and Proportion; Partnership; Involution; Evolu- 
tion; Square Root, with its applications to right triangles; Book- 
keeping. 


ReMArRKS. The following subjects included in the above will 
not enter into the examinations for promotion; they are to be 
taught, however, as thoroughly as they can be in a limited time: 
Symbols of operations (page 79); Circulating Decimals ; Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of Compound 
Numbers ; Longitude and Time; Government Lands ; Customs 
or Duties; Present Worth and Discount; Compound Interest ; 
Compound Proportion ; Compound Partnership. 
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HISTORY. 


Eighth Grade. History of the United States to the War of the Revolu- 
tion. 
Ninth Grade. History of the United States continued and completed. 


ALL THE GRADES. 


Physiology and Hygiene. Give instruction in these subjects in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Commonwealth. 


The law is as follows: ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene, which, in both 
divisions of the subject, shall include special instruction as to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics on the human 
system, shall be taught as a regular branch of study to all pupils in all 
schools supported wholly or in part by public money.”’ 

Moral Instruction. The duty of every teacher is clearly defined by the 
following extract from the laws of our Commonwealth. 

“Tt shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth, committed to 
their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society; and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to 
lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear 
understanding of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to 
preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings 
of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness, and also to 
point out to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.”’ 

Physical Exercises. The requirements are as follows: ‘‘ As nearly as 
practicable, at the expiration of one half of each school session, 
five minutes shall be devoted to physical exercises, to be taken at 
the same time in all the classes in the building; and during this 
time the school-rooms shall be thoroughly ventilated.”’ 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


Music. See directions of the Director of Music. 

Drawing. See directions of the Director of Drawing. 

Penmanship. The number of writing-books for each class shall be 
determined by vote of the masters, but each master will select 
from the authorized list the books for his own school. 

Dictionary. Pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades should be 
taught to find the pronunciation and meaning of words from the 
dictionary. 
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Reviews. Each grade will review the more important parts of the work 
of the preceding grades. 

Text-Books. For convenience, the work for each grade is indicated in 
part by assigning pages in the text-books; teachers, however, 
will omit, or pass rapidly over, parts comparatively unimportant, 
and dwell upon the more important subjects, using the text- 
books as aids only. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Reading-Books. Appleton’s; Barnes’s; Franklin; Lippincott’s (old and 
new series); McGuffey’s; Sheldon and Co.’s; Stickney’s; Swin- 
ton’s; American Prose; Birds and Bees; Hiawatha; Evangeline 
and Snow-Bound; Eggleston’s First Book in American History; 
Gilman’s Historical Readers; Hawthorne (American Classic 
Series); Lessons on Manners; Selections from the Sketch-Book; 
Tanglewood Tales; Grandfather’s Chair; Wonder Book; Little 
Daffydowndilly; Fables and Folk Stories; Sea-side and Way-side; 
Wood’s Natural History Readers. 

Dictionaries. Worcester’s Comprehensive; Worcester’s Common School. 
For reference, Worcester’s and Webster’s Unabridged. 

Arithmetics. Colburn’s First Lessons; Seaver and Walton’s Mental; 
Franklin Written; Franklin (Cambridge Ed.) 

Book-Keeping. Meservey’s Single Entry. 

Geographies. Swinton’s Introductory; Swinton’s Grammar School. For 
reference, Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 

Histories. Higginson’s and Scudder’s. 

Language. Child’s Book of Language; First Steps in Natural History 
and Language; How to Talk; How to Write; Tweed’s Grammar 
for Common Schools; Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English; 
Metcalf’s Language Exercises. 

Music Readers. Carey’s Graded Exercises; National New Second; 
National Intermediate; National Independent; Mason’s New 
National Music Charts. 

Spelling-Books. Harrington’s; Metcalf’s; Worcester’s. 

Writing-Books. Appleton’s; Business Standard; A. R. Dunton’s; Har- 
per’s; Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s. 

Drawing-Books. American Text-Books of Art Education. 


COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR THE 


CAMBRIDGE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


' FIRST YEAR — FIRST GRADE. 


Reading and Spelling. In teaching these subjects, follow in general the 
directions given in Calkins’s ‘* From Blackboard to Books.’’ 
Pupils will read from the blackboard, and from books of the first 
year’s grade. | 

Note. ‘From the very beginning children should be taught to 
speak in pleasant, conversational tones; and the same tones are to be 
carried into their reading. To give ease and naturalness, nothing is 
more important than to read in phrases. Thus, ‘I can see,’ should be 
spoken as fluently as if it were one word, like ‘repartee.’ The articles 

a and the should always be joined to the following word, as if they 

formed the first syllable of it.”’ 


Writing. Teach the letters separately, beginning with those most easily 
made. Have the pupils copy words and sentences from the 
blackboards and from cards, using capitals, periods, and question 
marks. 

Number. Develop the numbers 1 to 10 by the use of objects. Have 
the numbers written in words, and in the Arabic and Roman 
characters. Use the ‘‘ Cambridge Number Cards:—First Year’s 
Work.”’ 

Language. Accustom pupils to express their thoughts in correct forms 
of speech. Talk with them about familiar things, and by sugges- 
tive questions lead the pupils to talk. 


SECOND YEAR—SECOND GRADE, 
Reading. Use the blackboard and books of the second year’s grade, 


Notre. The blackboard should be in constant use. Each day the 
pupils should find upon it new reading matter—some interesting fact, 
an example in arithmetic, a story, a question, or a direction. 
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Writing and Spelling. Have the pupils copy words and sentences from 
the blackboard, from Cogswell’s Lessons in Number, and from 
the readers, using capitals, periods, and question marks. 

Number. Teach the tables of addition and subtraction; also teach oper- 
ations in addition and subtraction to 50, one of the numbers 
being greater than 10, the other 10 or less than 10. Teach the 
tables of multiplication and division to 50, that is, let no product 
or dividend exceed that number. Have the pupils add short 
columns of figures, giving results only; also have them write in 
words, and in the Arabic and Roman characters, all the numbers 
to 50. Use Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. 

Language. All lessons should be made, to a greater or less extent, 
language lessons. Have the children tell what they have read; 
let them make examples in arithmetic, and put the words which 
they spell into sentences. For special lessons, among other 
ways, have them describe objects and pictures; let them observe 
what the teacher or some pupil shalldo, and then tell what was 
done. 


THIRD YEAR—THIRD GRADE. 


Reading. Continue to use the blackboard as in the second grade, and 
use books of the third year’s grade. 

Writing and Spelling. Have the pupils copy from the readers and from 
Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. 

Number. Complete and review the tables. Teach operations in addi- 
tion and subtraction to 100, one of the numbers being greater 
than 10, the other 10 or less than 10. Continue the addition of 
columns of figures. Have the pupils write numbers in words 
and in figures to thousands, and in Roman numerals to 100; also 
have them perform examples in addition and multiplication on 
their slates, or on the blackboard, using no number with more 
than four figures and no multiplier with more than three. Use 
Cogswell’s Lessons in Number. 

Language. Follow the methods pursued in the second grade. Have 
the pupils make requests in writing; let them write from dicta- 
tion. Teach them to write their own names, the names of their 
teacher, of their school, and of the city and state in which they 
live. 

ALL THE GRADES. 

Physiology and Hygiene. Give oral instruction in these subjects in 

accordance with the requirements of the Commonwealth. 
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The law is as follows: ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene, which, in both divi- 
sions of the subject, shall include special instruction as to the effects of 
alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics on the human system, shall 
be taught as a regular branch of study to all pupils in all schools sup- 
ported wholly or in part by public money.”’ 


Music. See directions of the Director of Music. 

Drawing. See directions of the Director of Drawing. 

Poetry and Maxims. Teach simple poetry and maxims as a part of the 
regular exercises, copying into a blank-book for the inspection of 
the Committee and the Superintendent what is taught each term. 

Punctuation Marks and Abbreviations. Teach the punctuation marks 
as they occur in reading, and in the higher grades a few common 
abbreviations. 

Physical Exercises. Have some simple, pleasing exercises not less than 
twice each session. 

Oral Instruction. The oral method of instruction has peculiar advan- 
tages and should be practiced daily. The following subjects are 
among those most likely to interest and profit the pupils: Color, 
Form, Place, Size, Qualities of Objects, The Human Body, Plants, 
Animals, and Familiar Things. 

Moral Instruction. The duty of every teacher is clearly defined by the 
following extract from the laws of our Commonwealth. 


‘¢ Tt shall be the duty of all instructors of youth to exert their best 
endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth committed to 
their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, and 
temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of human 
society, and the basis upon which a republican constitution is founded; 
and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead their 
pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear understanding 
of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to preserve and per- 
fect a republican constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as 
well as to promote their future happiness, and also to point out to them 
the evil tendency of the opposite vices.”’ 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Reading-Books. The lower numbers of the following series: Apple- 
ton’s; Barnes’s; Franklin; Lippincott’s (old and new series); 
McGuffey’s; Sheldon and Co.’s; Stickney’s; Swinton’s; also Book 
of Fables; Sea-side and Way-side; Interstate Primer; Swinton’s 
Golden Book; Blackboard to Books; Wood’s Natural History 
Readers. 
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For Tezching Number. Badlam’s Number Cards; Cambridge Number 
Cards; Cogswell’s Lessons in Number; and for the teacher’s use, 
Wentworth and Reed’s First Steps in Number; Graded Lessons in 
Number. 

Music. Mason’s New National Music Charts; Mason’s New First Musie 
Reader. 

Language and Spelling. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part I.; Hyde’s 
Practical Lessons in English; Badlam’s Suggestive Lessons in 
Language and Reading, for the teacher’s use. 

Drawing. American Text Books of Art Education, Nos. 1 and 2. 


QUESTIONS FOR ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


SELECTED FROM QUESTIONS PREPARED BY TEACHERS OF THE PRIMARY 


ag ae eee nee 


SCHOOLS. 


How many toes has a hen on one foot ? 

Why cannot a hen swim as well as a duck or swan ? 

Why does it take eight shoes to shoe an ox ? 

What numbers could you write with the figures 1, 3,and 5? 
Name some articles made of iron. Of wood. Of tin. 

Of what use is a thermometer? A weather vane ? 

Name the different kinds of fruit trees you have seen. 

Of what are baskets made? Boxes? Bags ? 

What did you see on your way to school ? 

What are domestic animals ? Name some of them. 


. Where and how is coal obtained? Wood? Oil? 

. Can a blind person read? If so, by what means? 

. How is this building heated ? How is your house heated ? 

. What season of the year is it? Month? Day? Time of day? 
. What do people use for fuel? For light ? 

. Name the different modes of travelling. 

. What kinds of birds do we see in this city ? 

. Do cotton cloth and flannel grow? Do raisins ? 

. What is the material of your dress? Of your shoes ? 

. Name the country, state, county, and city in which you live. 

. What is it to be useful? Selfish? Benevolent ? 

. Mention a polite act. Some rude acts. Some kind acts. 

. How high is that door? How wide is the blackboard ? 

. What is the length of this room? The width? The height ? 

. How many little boys and girls are there in this school ? 

. ** My eye aches.’””?’ Why? Would this little marble ache if it were 


hit’??? Why not? 


. Where were you last evening? Is there any difference between a 


house and a home ? 
Of the objects you have seen today, which are natural and which are 
artificial ? 


. If the sun does not shine into aroom until afternoon, which way 


does the room face ? 


. What do we call the young of the goat? Of the horse? Of the 


cow? Of the cat ? 


. What makes your father buy food and clothes and nice things for 


you ? 


. Sometimes a little boy is called Fred Jameson, Junior? Why is he 


called Junior ? 


. Describe the United States flag. Do other nations have flags? 


What flags have you seen? 


. Who is meant by grandfather? Granddaughter? Uncle? Aunt? 


Cousin? Nephew? Niece? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


SELECTED FROM PAPERS USED IN THE EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMIS- 
SION TO THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


LANGUAGE. 


‘¢ Where are now our Washingtons, Adamses, Hamiltons, Jays, 
Pickerings ?— the men whom a sovereign’s ransom could not 
bribe, or a people’s adulation beguile, or the lure of ambition 
dazzle or pervert. Nature cannot have grown niggardly of her 
noble births, God of his best gifts. But where are they? Unset 
jewels for the most part, and incapable of finding a setting under 
our present political régime.”’ 

1. (a) What do you understand by the question Where are now our 
Washingtons, Adamses, Hamiltons, Jays, Pickerings? (b) What 
is meant by Unset jewels for the most part, and incapable of find 
ing a setting under our present régime ? 


‘¢ Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play !”’ 
2. Write in prose, and in other words as far as possible, the meaning 
of these lines from ‘*‘ Snow-Bound.”’ 


*¢ Longfellow came back from Europe freighted with memories of 
the Old World, and at once began pouring from a full cup the 
generous wine of foreign vineyards.”’ 


3. Express the thought contained in the above lines in words that will 
show that you understand the author’s meaning. 


‘*¢ Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel.”’ 


4, Give the grammatical construction of build, straight, Master, strong, 
and vessel. 


‘¢ Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 

Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat.”’ 

5. (a) Why say baffled rage? (b) Why say red logs? (c) What is 

meant by beat the frost-line back with tropic heat? (d) What 
suggested the word tropic? 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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In the following sentences, change the words in italics to simpler 
ones: — (a) It is difficult to select the appropriate word. (b) The 
erection of the house was commenced before the present proprietor 
purchased it. (c) I knew the individual from whom you obtained 
the intelligence. 


‘* Keep this picture,”’ said Washington to the artist, speaking of the 
first experiment, ‘‘and finish it to your own taste.” 
What is the subject and what is the object of said ? 


‘When last in Paris, I made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Lafayette.”’ 


. Write the sentence, expressing what is understood, changing the 


voice of the verb made, and using a single word for the phrase 
of Lafayette. 


‘¢ Who steals my purse, steals trash.”’ 


(a) What does who refer to for its antecedent? (b) Give the princi- 
pal parts of the verb. (c) What is the meaning of trash ? 


‘¢ The duke called his niece, and requested her to see the daughter 
of her uncle’s wife’s sister, now a widow living with the king’s 
mother.” 


(a) Write this sentence, changing the gender of each noun, and 
making such other changes as are necessary. (b) Write the pos- 
sessive plural of the nouns in the possessive case. (c) Write the 
adjective phrase, avoiding the use of the possessive case. 

Give the title of some book that you have read since last September, 
and add the name of the author. Also write a few lines that 
would give some idea of the character of the book to a person who 
has never read it. 


Write a list of five or more subjects upon which you have written 
since you have been a member of the ninth grade. 


Write another list of five or more subjects upon which pupils in the 
ninth grade of a grammar school might write with profit. 


Write twelve or fifteen lines of any piece that you have committed 
to memory during the present term. 


‘* Wanted — A bright, smart young boy to learn the leather business; 
one who is strong and willing to make himself useful. Address 
B. B. & Co., 50 High Street, Boston, Mass.”’ 

‘¢Wanted—A girl for office work, one that has had experience, 
must be a fair penman and correct at figures. Address Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Mass.”’ 

‘¢ Wanted — Girls to learn to set type; good scholars only; alsoa 
smart boy who neither smokes nor swears. Address W. C. 
Cannon, 277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.”’ 


Write such a letter as you would send if you wished to secure one of 
these places. 
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16. Write upon one or more of the following topics: (a) Longfellow’s 
Birthday in our School. (6) Historic Places in Cambridge. 
(c) The Story of Evangeline. (d) Whittier’s ‘‘Snow-Bound.”’ 
(e) The Public Garden in Boston. (ff) HowI would Like to 
Spend my Vacation. (g) What I have Read during the Year. 
(h) What I Intend to Do in Life. (¢) The Wonderful Inven- 
tions of Modern Times. (j) The Story of the Great Stone Face. 
(k) Alfred the Great. 


17. Give five rules for the use of capitals, and write an exercise which 
shall contain an illustration of each rule mentioned. 


DICTATION EXERCISE. 


1. Lettuce and asparagus are spring vegetables. 2. Never read anony- 
mous letters. 3. Will you call at your convenience? 4. Mary 
received a watch on her twelfth birthday. 5. The report of the 
accident is not believed. 6. He was a man of principle and of un- 
daunted courage. 7. Did he neglect.so favorable an opportunity ? 
8. The boy was transferred to another school. 9. The governor 
addressed the assembly in fitting words. 10. His neighbors were 
his best friends. 11. He died on the voyage and was buried in the 
ocean. 12. Let the case be considered without prejudice. 13. Can 
you wait patiently till the physician arrives? 14. A separate 
room was assigned to each guest. 15. ‘‘ Good evening,”’ said the 
poet. ‘‘Can you give a traveller a night’s lodging?” ‘* Will- 
ingly,’’? answered Ernest; and then he added, smiling, ‘‘ Methinks 
I never saw the Great Stone Face look so hospitably at a 
stranger.’? The poet sat down on the bénch beside him, and he 
and Ernest talked together. Often had the poet held intercourse 
with the wittiest and the wisest, but never before with a man 
like Ernest. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name one important city (not the capital) in each of the following 
countries: Brazil, Holland, France, England, Prussia, Italy, Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Chinese Empire, and Japan. 


2. What is a Republican Government? Name a republic in North 
America. In South America. In Europe. In Africa. 


3. Does the earth turn from west to east or from east to west? Are 
our days now growing longer or shorter? Why? What are the 
proofs that the earth is spherical in shape ? 

4, Draw a hemisphere, with the lines that bound the zones. On each 
line write its name; also write the names of the zones in their 
proper places. 


5. Upon what does the climate of a place depend? Name three cities 
in the Torrid Zone that are comparatively cool. 
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6. Name two States of the United States richest in coal and iron; two 
richest in lead and copper; two of the chief grain-producing 
States; two most noted for manufactures; two for the growth of 
cotton. 


7. What are some of the most valuable productions of Europe ? Asia? 
Africa ? South America? Australia ? 


8. Name and locate five of the principal cities of South America. 
Why does so little rain fall on that part of South America west of 
the Andes mountain range ? 


9. Name and locate five of the cities of Europe which have a popula- 
tion of more than half a million each. What are some of the 
topics of public interest in Europe and America at the present 
time ? 

10. What language is generally spoken in these cities: Paris, Havana, 

Athens, St. Petersburg, Shanghai, Naples, Berlin? Name one 

object which attracts travellers to Kentucky, Egypt, Rome. 


11. Upon what does the length of a river depend? Its direction? Its 
rapidity? Its volume? Its importance? Into what do the fol- 
lowing rivers flow: Orinoco? Rhine ? Rhone ? Don ? Cumberland ? 
Lena? Danube? Volga? Nile? Congo? 

12. What is the chief ruler of Russia called? Of Persia? Of Japan? 
Of Turkey? Of Egypt? 

13. Name five of the mountains of Europe. Five of the islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Five of the large rivers of North America, 
and tell into what each flows. 


14. Give the geographical terms corresponding to the following defi- 
nitions: (a) The distance around the earth. (b) Distance from 
the equator. (c) A broad extent of land much elevated above the 
sea. (d) A narrow neck of land connecting two bodies of land. 
(e) A narrow passage of water connecting two bodies of water. 

5. Write upon one or more of the following topics: (a) Productions of 
the Different Zones. (b) Exports and Imports of Different 
Countries. (c) The Causes of Day and Night, and of the Seasons. 
(d) Massachusetts —Its Colleges and Schools. (¢) Mineral Pro- 
ductions of the United States. (jf) Renowned Cities and Places. 
(g) What I Know about Africa. (h) Compare the Climate and 
Productions of New England with those of the Countries of 
Southern Europe. (i) The Grand Divisions of Land. (Their 
names—their comparative size—their location—their coast- 
lines.) 


HISTORY. 


1. Explain the origin of the names Florida, America, West Indies, 
Carolina, Virginia, New York, Baltimore, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Jamestown. 
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The Americans were obliged to retreat at the Battle of Bunker Hill; 
explain why the monument was erected. Who took part in the 
ceremony of laying the corner-stone ? 

What was the principal cause of the French and Indian War? Of 
the American Revolution? Of the War of 1812? Of the War 
with Mexico? Of the Civil War? 

Name five important events that took place during the first two years 
of the American Revolution. 

By what authority did Washington assume the command of the 
American Army ? 


What was the object in fortifying Dorchester Heights? Why did 


Washington hazard the battle of Brandywine? What was the 
most gloomy period of the War for Independence ? What do you 
think of Arnold as an officer, and as a man ? 

Had Washington lost his life during the war, who in your opinion 
should have been appointed Commander-in-Chief ? 

What services had General Grant rendered that seemed to fit him 
for the position of Lieutenant General? Name the commanders 
on both sides at the battles of Antietam and Gettysburg. | 

A part of the slaves were freed by the Proclamation of Jan. 1, 1863; 
by what means did the remainder obtain liberty ? 


. Name ten distinguished generals of the past century, and mention 


some important battle at which each commanded. 


. Name five naval officers, and tell of some exploit performed by 


each. 


. Name ten statesmen not now living, and give the State to which 


each belonged. 


. Name ten men distinguished for their literary writings, either in 


prose or poetry. 


. Name five men, prominent on the Confederate side in the late Civil 


War, and state what office each held. 


. Name and locate ten places made memorable by battles. 


Mention at least five facts which indicate the civil progress of the 
nation. 


Mention some historical fact or anecdote not found in your school 
history. 

Write upon one or more of the following topics: (a) The Mound 
Builders. (6b) Colonial Days in New England. (c) Events of 
the American Revolution in and near Boston. (d) Distinguished 
Men of the Revolution. (¢) Washington, Grant, Lincoln. (f/f) The 
Boys in Blue. The Boys in Gray. (g) Antietam and Gettys- 
burg. (h) Our Navy in the Civil War. (i) Sherman’s March 
to the Sea. (j) The Capitals and Capitols of the United 
States. 


10. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Last year 22 per cent of the whole number of pupils in the primary 
schools lost on an average 138 sessions each. How many sessions 
were lost by these pupils, the whole number of pupils being 
4,300 ? 

There are 40 weeks in a school year. There are usually ten sessions 
in each week. There are 36 lines in the ‘Psalm of Life.” If 
pupils commit to memory one line each session, how many poems 
containing as many lines as the ‘‘ Psalm of Life ”’ will they learn 
at school during the year, the schools being closed 1 per cent of 
the 40 weeks ? 


If today (June 21, 1890) Mr. Charles P. Emerson of Cambridge is 
to give you his note for $240, without interest, on three months’ 
time, how should the note be written? What would be the 
avails of the note at a bank, July 21, 1890 ? 

A man invested some money in bonds at 6 per cent interest, and 
received $300 semi-annually; what was the sum invested ? 


At $2 arod, what is the difference in the cost of fencing a lot of 
land 20 rods square, and another lot containing the same area 
which is 40 rods long ? 

A man has a straight fence made of three lengths of wire. The 
three wires are supported by 11 posts, the distance between the 
posts being 10 feet. These posts are each 6 inches in diameter, 
with holes through which the wires pass. The wires are fastened 
on the outside of the end posts by twisting them around spikes 
driven into the posts, and it took 3 inches of wire to fasten each 
end of each wire. How many feet of wire were required for the 
fence ? 

Charles Eastman hires a house of Albert Johnson for $480 a year, 
and agrees to pay the rent monthly on the last day of every 
month. Write such a receipt as should be given at the close of 
the present month. 

Lucy Gray has promised to lend Ellen Howe $700 for six months, at 
5 per cent interest. Write such a note as should be given if the 
money is loaned on the first day of next July. 

A man bought a lot of land 40 rods long and 30 rods wide, bounded 
by four streets running at right angles to each other. He laid out 
two streets 30 feet wide through the centre of the lot, one running 
lengthwise of it, and the other crosswise. He sold the remainder 
of the land for house-lots, at 50 cents per square foot. If he gave 
$120,000 for the land, how much did he make by the transaction, 
no allowance being made for interest on the money invested ? 

A man borrowed $150, June 6th, and paid it with interest at 7 per 
cent, September 24th of the same year; how much did he pay? 
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A and B are partners in trade, B contributing $ of the capital; what 
is A’s share of the gain, the whole gain being $4,500? 

A boy bought 378 apples at the rate of two for a cent, and some 
others at the rate of three for two cents. He paid altogether 
$3.59. How many apples did he buy at the rate of three for two 
cents ? 


If a bin 8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 4 ft. high will hold 8 tons of coal, 
how many tons can be put into a bin 4 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 2 ft. 
high ? 

A man owned a lot of land twenty rods square; he kept two acres 
and sold the rest at five cents per square foot. How much did he 
receive for the part sold? 


What is the cash value of a bill of goods amounting to $465.90, on 
the face of which a discount of 20 per cent is made, and on the 
balance another of 5 per cent ? 


A man died leaving property valued at $18,000 to be divided among 
his three children after deducting the expenses of settling the 
estate, which amounted to 23 per cent of the whole property. 
His son James was to receive $2,000 more than his son Charles, 
and Charles was to receive $1,000 less than his daughter Mary. 
How much should each receive ? 


I gave my note to a person, January 1, 1889, for $450, with interest 
at 7 per vent from date. What should I pay, October 20, 1889, to 
discharge this note ? 


The town of B voted to raise, by taxes, $97,290; 4 of this was 
levied upon the polls; the valuation of the town was $10,134,375. 
What was the tax on $1, and what was the tax of a non-resident 
who owned a house in town valued at $5,000 ? 


A carpenter building a house 32 feet wide wishes to have the gable 
end 16 feet high. How long must the rafters be ? 


A commission merchant bought an invoice of goods. He paid for 
cartage $21.50, and charged for storage $31, and for commission 
$112.50. His entire bill was $5,165. What was the rate of com- 
mission ? 

A certain house was built by 30 workmen in 98 days, but, having 
been burned, it is required to rebuild it in 60 days. How many 
men must be employed ? 


What is the length of one side of a square which contains 5,184 
square feet ? 


A farmer sold thirty tons of hay for which he received a 60 days’ 
note, which he immediately had discounted at a bank. The 
avails of the note were $583.70; what was its face ? 

It takes 25 square yards of carpeting to cover a room 15 feet square; 


how many square yards will it require to cover a room 30 feet 
square ? 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
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When boards are worth $40 a thousand, how much will a new floor 
cost for a room 21 ft. long and 16 ft. wide, if the carpenter is paid 
$4.50 for his work ? 


A man having a field 50 rods square, sold to A 120 square rods, to B 
four acres, and to C a lot 30 rods square; what is the value of the 
remainder at 10 cents a square foot ? 


March 8, 1883, Charles Foxcroft bought of John M. Hilton, who 
does business in Cambridge, 8 tons of furnace coal at $5.25 a ton; 
6 tons of stove coal at $5.50 a ton; 1 cord of pine wood at $6.50 a 
cord; 4 cord of hard wood at $8.50 acord. Mr. H. also charged 
Mr. F. 40 cents a ton for putting the coal into the cellar. Make 
out Mr. F.’s bill. 


A house is worth $3,240. It is insured for 2 of its value at 2 of 
1 percent. What is the amount of the premium ? 


A merchant received for a lot of goods $874. He had deducted 
5 per cent from the face of the bill, and yet found he had made 
15 per cent on his investment. What did he pay for the goods ? 


June 15, 1880, George Page borrowed of Henry Adams $2,000, and 
gave his note for the same, withinterest at 8 percent. August 
27,1881, a payment of $1,450 was made, and a new note was given 
for the balance. For what sum was the note given ? 


A and B entered into partnership Jan. 1, 1880, and each put in 
$2,000. May1, A putin $1,000 more. At the end of the year 
the profits proved to be $2,800. What was each one’s share of 
the profits ? 


Two kinds of wood are often used in laying a floor. If maple is 
worth $60 per thousand and black walnut is worth $80 per thous- 
and, how much will the boards cost (no allowance being made for 
waste) for the floor of a room 161 feet long and 12} feet wide, 
the floor to be of alternate strips of maple and black walnut 6 
inches wide, the first strip by the side of the room to be of 
maple? 

Two men, A and B, invested $5,000 the same day. A invested his 
in bank stock, buying shares at 25 per cent above par, par value 
being $100. B boughta house for $4,200, and loaned the remain- 
der of his money to a friend at 7 per cent interest. B was for- 
tunate to let his house, the day he bought it, at the rate of $350 a 
year. If atthe end of six months the bank declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5 per cent, and the rent and interest were 
paid, would A or B receive the larger income from his invest- 
ment, and how much larger? 


34. Dimensions of a school room : 82 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, 15 ft. high ; 


6 windows, each 8 ft. wide and 9 ft. high; 2 doors, each 3 ft. 
wide and § ft. high ; sheathing, 3 feet high ; blackboards between 
windows and doors, around the room, 4 ft. wide; windows come 
down to the sheathing. (a) What will the plastering for the 
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blackboards cost at 30 cents per square yard? (b) What will the 
other plastering cost at 25 cents per square yard? (c) What will 
the sheathing cost at $40 per thousand, no allowance being made 
for waste? (d) What will the hard pine floor cost at $60 per 
thousand, no allowance being made for waste ? 

35. How many yards of carpet $ of a yard wide will be required to cover 
a floor of the dimensions given below, no allowance being made 
for waste ? 


18 feet. 


4 ft. 6 in. 


6 ft. 


"4903 ZI 


10 ft. 6 in, 


7 ft. 6 in. 


3 ft. 


16 ft. 6 in. 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL VALUE TO TEACHERS, 


This list has been prepared at the request of the Superin- 
tendent by Herbert H. Bates, Master of the Cambridge Train- 
ing School. 


Educational Reformers .. . » . »« + Robert Hebert Quick 
Lectures on the Science and Art be rani saw ad lee Joseph Payne 
Compayre s Lectures on Pedagocy, |... 1... 124 We H Payne 
Conipayre’s History of Pedagogy . 9... 6..).6) (e. /ey ee Wala Payne 
Educational Theories . . .. . Oscar Browning 
Principles of Education Resccaily Reed . . J. M. Greenwood 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. . .. . . . James Johonnot 
Lectures on Teaching. . ileke is J. G. Fitch 
John Amos Comenius, His Tite at Heneanonn) Works’ S.S. Laurie 
History of Pedagogy, 12 TS CIITEa Mri at suns ht a 2) Wie bee SEER 
Per riat UIC MULT) it a shk eh ate ty ak yeh lee ae UW se ebe Leena 
SER CCI ONG wie Meal niltrsl eDiets id tall vevijad pV, gene) Bae MOE 
School Management . . . . Joseph Landon 
The Philosophy of iDsebaetatien or ane Beatipies and 

Set Vl SES aM ECR Fd Be nore amar nee Dd ted 8 
Methods of Teaching . 3) wll fall (at ODT SWeLt 
Education, Intellectual, Moral; aa SNES devs LELOTDeIL Spencer 
Outline of Deercieey with Shee Reference to the 

PROrVIGEe UNCAON ol ale be ie ve le je 8, ol) Lote ames, SUlby 
Elements of Pedagogy . . Pas ee se pe ttEnL OTS OLE LUN FLL 
On Teaching, Its Ends and Means ~ 6) ele Ses. Henry Calderwood 
Mistakes in Teaching. ........ .- . .James L. Hughes 
aiteee 1 EAOLNOOR ells nani alah anemiels hl lence OOnYL) Pringe 
Normal Methods of Teaching. . . . . . Edward Brooks 
In the School-Room, or aan in the Philosophy of 

Education . . . . dohn§. Hart 
Notes of Talks on rence given 1 by” Bruce W. 

Parkert'i.\... Jile Vaattiteuhis) tists) EOLA Elo: baer 
The Relations of ‘Mind and Bain! pe Va) on 2) eenry, Galderwoce 
TeV ORK OL ROStAIOZZT ass 3 Pe RPL ON ee teuee Bopha lie ao TER 
Theory and Practice of Teaching .... . . ~. «David P. Page 
Reminiscences of Frébel von Biilow .... . . . . Mrs. Mann 
Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools . . . . . Miss Peabody 
Early and Infant School Education . . . . . ~ + ~ James Currie 
Common School Education. . . .- . . + + + + + James Currie 


THalnotos Of FIA. 6) ee ee ee ee cin Be Jowett 
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CMG ISCHOMIMIESLOL tes twit wists) eves . . Roger Ascham 
UOPpclopredia Of SMGUCALION iy sree ee “Alfred Ewen Fletcher 
MUNG Ast SCIONCG Etats Gills.) 2! os). + . Alexander Bain 
DICIOCE ORT LOANS Merk vaya list ste ise.) -O» W. Dickinson 
OL-CUULEUTS YT) pst) wets) sisi s hes) » « «| James Freeman Clarke 
TOW SEOUL BARING fet i pl Ore ire Pest Cra,  FhOnYY Ridge 
The Advancement of lesrnine es! Vk bo Oa ee eR . . Bacon 
CPDSGCR te Rech M tt ee RGN Oe eR ne ia i ele ee AAR H. Gladstone 
IOCKGION LGUGALION ian ha) (dite han) rae bs Robert Hebert Quick 
Rousseau’s Emile. Translated by. . . . . Eleanor Worthington 
Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude. . . . . Eva Channing 
Levana; or, the Doctrine of Education . apt ean Paul Friedrich Richter 
Ritter’s Geographical Studies. . . . . . . . . William L. Gage 
Ritter’s Comparative Geography .... . . . William L. Gage 
European Schools. . . SAU RLe at ice rn) eth eh Oka, Pw AR OTELERS 
Chips from a Teacher’s resents ME SETTER IS wa Ee ecai al BHM seg) Bint i 
Gentle Measures in the Training of the Young . . . Jacob Abbott 
Lectures and Reports on Bd yeauon RE ud s Vere te eed ibe 
TRCN OLD MMOL tity) Nhe te lake Aue tao pile |, ie) 9) ects UME Be WL ED 
School Inspection. . . cee? Le kee CLONE 
A Measure of Method for Papi iereachers: mid Kasists 

anbi Masters We sy 2 ced Steg et Teter inh eis eth ee od ones eae 
The Teacher... cee eae sotee SLAC BR ISCOR 
The Life and Corres sanderie (ot ahora UAenordi: . . Dean Stanley 
UIE AR EOBULOR OE LIILO Wg) Hg Se i Su cl 8 glo 2 SM Ola Lat DO DOr 
BRING A LBOV i) (aliaierwarinecal lela. te ess Charles: Dudley Warner 
Representative Men. . . .. . - «.. .:- Ralph Waldo Emerson 
SVR Sh Frans se ev eo he ete 2) Rainn Waldo Kmerson 
CONGUCG OL ate: 10 81h Naniieavs hey te Mant.) GERALD WV BLO OLSOnE 
PIBDONVVOTSDI0) 1 Hi iol aie han hi stheed pte dha le Wea e eats - «, » Carlyle 
CONG PCATEPCOPORC Uke Hein Siku cgi il am gity Higeche Willis Howard 
COTEHRIG LTC yr Ole anced reo) Sek) og ele eigen eS EO tT 
CAV UMSOVELTUINOI Us oosinerl Mir Ry se CA eta gta Me Munger oy. het OMe OLOTY Oe eee Re 
Life of Washington . . . . . Henry Cabot Lodge 


Reports of the Board of On biaey A of Mansachrset 
Reports of the American Institute of Instruction. 


Science of Language. . bide chi Wl ikl 76) Hg 7 Nas Ce OE Le 
Chips from a Conran rare ant Ce i) yt FUR GANG Mle At cae 
Lectures on the English Language. .... .. . . GP. Marsh 
Reading as a Fine Art Acar eae ok 7d ela be 70 An Bet arene 
CRORE OES “DOOKS 565 Oi dhs te de 9 een ae Tl eed OBES ERE mee 
The Evolution of Dodd .... . . . . William Hawley Smith 
Practical Hints for Teachers . . . .. . . . +. George Howland 
An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal . . . . . . . Edmondo de Amicis 


Gallus; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus . W. A. Becker 
Charicles; or, Illustrations of the Private Life of 

Amcient Greats 005 609) 8/4 SOE tes ey tia ls Rone eee 
Hill's Bheotone <)40444 5045558 Sishy. Wiigal. ca) Regalo eae Si REE 


BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING. 


In 1876, to awaken a deeper interest in the subject of read- 
ing, the Superintendent, aided by the teachers, prepared a list 
of books for the use of the schools. From time to time the list 
has been revised, and the names of other books added. In 
these revisions several persons interested in young people, 
including the Librarian of the Public Library, have rendered 
important service. While these books are not closely graded, 
Division A includes such as are more or less adapted to older 
pupils, Division C to the younger pupils, and Division B to 
those of intermediate age. Books with catalogue numbers are 
in the Cambridge Public Library. 


Division A. 


PELE UIGR IT VV ALCL SCODMI a) alis oer tol A elielaieu eit 314.1 
Across the Pampas and the Andes. Robert Crawford . . . 786.16 
Agassiz, Louis, Life and Correspondence. Mrs. E. C. Agassiz 1135.7 


Age of Chivalry. Hos. Bbullinch? >... POS hee | 
Alaska, A Woman’s Trip to. Mrs. 8. M. Collis: PU UN Feta yc aa rah 
Alhambra, The. Washington Irving . . Cad eee UTE hea Le 
American Men of Letters. Ed. by C. udiey Warner: 
Henry D. Thoreau. Frank B.Sanborn...... . 11153 
Nathaniel Parker Willis. Henry A. Beers. . .. . . 1181.7 
J. Fenimore Cooper. T.R. Lounsbury. .... . . 1114.16 
Noah Webster. Horace E.Scudder . .... .. © 1114.19 
Washington Irving. Charles Dudley Warner. . . . . 1111.3 


Margaret Fuller Ossoli. T. W. Higginson . . . . . . 1126.16 
American Statesmen. Ed. by John T. Morse, Jr.: 
BmrrirA anise Oli L. MOTEO, JY. ve cis a vseeya ein tone Meek 


Albert Gallatin. John A. Stevens. . . oe iia’ hm le has oe 
Alexander Hamilton. Henry Cabot Redes SNS AD eae bl AE 
Andrew Jackson. William G.Sumner ...... . 11148 
Daniel Webster. Henry Cabot Lodge ..... . . 1116.18 
Darmeavarontoa 1). Os Gilman). be oe lp oe, ey kk te ee 
Pann eooalhoun.. F.-Von Holst. cia e6 Sey ded eis oe ees abe 
John Quincy Adams. John T. Morse, Jr. . . . . «. ~ 1111.18 
John Randolph. Henry Adams ........ ~ 1114.11 
Thomas Jefferson. John T. Morse, Jr... .. - ~~ 1114.18 
James Madison. Sydney H.Gay ........ . 11284 


John Marshall. Allan B.Magruder ..... . . ~ 1121.20 
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Among the Moths and Butterflies. 
Among the Turks. Cyrus Hamlin . 
Ants and their Ways. W.F. White. .. . 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps. Sir John Lubbock . 
Arctic Alaska and Siberia. H. L. Aldrich 
Arctic Explorations. E. K. Kane 

Arne. 3B. Bjérnson 

Around the Hub. §. A. Drake Eh yt. dita tes Sef a 
Around the World with the Blue J ackets i E. Rhoades . 
Around the World in Yacht Sunbeam. Mrs. Annie pay 
Aurelian. William Ware . . LE ELD Ran 
Australian Pictures. H. Rraiionente sat sas 

Battlefields and Camp Fires. W. J. Abbott . 

Bedouins of the Euphrates. Lady Anne Blunt . 
Beginnings of New England, The. John Fiske. 

Ben Hur. Lew Wallace . 

Birds and Poets. John Hopeonele 

Bleak House. Charles Dickens : 
Book of American Explorers. T. W. incon: 
Books and How to Use Them. J. C. Van Dyke 

Boys and Girls in Biology. Mrs. Sarah H. Stevenson . 
Boy’s Froissart, The. Sidney Lanier wah 
Boy’s King Arthur, The. Sidney Lanier . 

Boy’s Mabinogion, The. Sidney Lanier 


Julia P. Ballard 


Boys of °76, The. C.C. Coffin 
Boys of ’61, The. C. C. Coffin. 
Bracebridge Hall. Washington Irving . 


Building the Nation. C.C. Coffin ; 

Cameos from English History. Charlotte M. once ‘ 

Campaigning on ‘the Oxus. J. MacGahan . 

Campaigns of the Civil War (11 Vols.) . 

Camps in the Carribees. F. A. Ober 4 - 

Children of Westminster Abbey. Rose G. Kingsley ‘ 

Child’s History of England, A. Charles Dickens. 

Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens 

Congo, The; and the Founding of its ee State, 
Stanley . anti ca anti re 

Days of Bruce. Grace eniae 

Dear Daughter Dorothy. <A.G. redken 

Deephaven. Sarah O. Jewett . . 

Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. nears M. Yo onge 

Drumbeat of the Nation. C.C. Coffin . 

Easy Star Lessons. R. A. Proctor : 

England, Without and Within. Richard Grant White ‘ 

English Men of Letters (24 Vols.). Edited by John Morley 

Essays: or Counsels, Civiland Moral. Francis Bacon 

Evangeline. Henry W. Longfellow . 

Fairyland of Flowers. Mara L. Pratt . 


Henry M. 


1353.1 
492.13 
1312.14 
679.15 
1717.28 
716.13 
733.17 
914.13 
1724.22 
498.18 
345.4 
568.18 
1469.4 
496.22 
1447.21 
378.12 
271.8 
306.2 
493.1 
1214.17 
641.12 
448.7 
923.9 
448.20 
465.19 
915.4 
218.8 
697.7 
511.2 
726.14 
591 
1723.4 
935.2 
691.4 
367.3 


794.4 
426.17 
1013.26 
368.10 
322.5 
1435.11 
1312.1 
768.10 
192 
217.23 
582.14 
1344.10 
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Fairyland of Science. Arabella B. Buckley . .... . . 658.25 
Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams. . .... . 171.5 
Famous Men of Modern Times. §.G. Goodrich . ... . 1122.1 
Famous Men of Science. Sarah K. Bolton . .... . . 1158.24 
First Steps in English Literature. ArthurGilman. . .. . 253.24 
First Steps in General History. ArthurGilman .... . 6596.10 
Fisher Maiden. B. Bjérnson . . TR DR PM ect ty Sif tin ia be! 
Four Georges, The. William Thackeray seus a) sa art ts a pts meal 431.2 
woeeomveriumpiuany  O.C. Coin. > ss.’ s 6. ete). ay eleOuee 
Getting on in the World. William Mathews. . 235.4 
Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. Mrs. M. GawdentCiere 132.14 
Glaciers of the Alps. John Tyndall. .. . mierretaernnifiaecn a2: fs 71 8: 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems. Ed. by W. J. Rolfe . uetarMonr salt i y'(eh d 
Bamonoure i tield:and Worest.  J..G.:Wood . . 3 a. ok 
Handbook of Conversation. A. P. Peabody ...... . 1214.6 
Happy Boy, The. Bb. Bjérnson . . oh Sate Weanil t oh SoU e RRR IIe 451.4 
Henry Esmond. William M. Mhackerey nine ee bea 332.9 
Hereward, the Last of the Saxons. Charles Rinesler Mak Be eek Pe ol 
Heroes of Science: Mechanicians. T.C. Lewis. . . . . . 1128.11 
Hints for Home Reading. Ed. by eens PDD Obie aren vane eye 126.2 
Historic Boys. E.8. Brooks . . sonoma. 929.8 
History of Our Country. Mrs. Abby S. RiCHRRaeOn china ay Nt 556.3 
History of Greece: Elizabeth M.Sewell. . . ..... 596.6 
History of Rome. Elizabeth M. Sewell . ... . .. .s « 596.8 
Holland and Its People. Edmondode Amicis . ... . . 766.19 
Home Studies in Nature. Mary Treat. . .... . . - 1825.11 
omer Withoup Hands, J.G; Wood 2h ff ee fe 668.3 
Hours of Exercise in the Alps. John Tyndall... . . . 736.16 
House of Seven Gables. Nathaniel Hawthorne ... . . 342.23 
How I Found Livingstone. Henry M.Stanley. .... . 726.5 
How to Get Strong. William Blaikie . . . .... + . 674.21 
How We are Governed. Annal. Dawes ..... . . 1415.19 
Idyls of the King. Alfred Tennyson . ..... ++ - 565.4 
Illustrated Natural History. J. G.Wood. ...... . 623.1 
eran Outre ATG IDUIGT ye le ls se ee Te at ee Ape aeme 
et EIU ISGOLE) oe ere has ia Ne ere ce ue lene a. Oe 
Saree eV ALLEL COLL: 5 es Phe ettal te et) at whee vee aaeeke 
Lady of the Lake. Walter Scott. . . . - - «+ « «© « + 583.2 
Lamps and Paths. Theodore T. Munger. . .... ~~ 1241.14 
Land and the Book. W.M. Thompson . . Aa AO 663.5 
Land of the Incas, and the City of the Sun. W. EL D. Adams 1415.10 
Land of the Midnight Sun. ‘Paul’Du Chaillu’ 3. *. Se 768.10 
Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay, Vol.IV. . .... - 196.1 
Leslie Goldthwaite. Mrs. A.D. T. Whitmey ..... - 327.4 
Life and her Children. Arabella B. Buckley . ... . ~- 674.18 
Life, Letters and Journals of Louisa M. Alcott. Ednah D. 

Cheney 1159.9 


Life of Bayard Taylor. M. H. Taylor and H. E. Scudder . . 1128.52 
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Life and Times of Wendell Phillips. Geo. L. Austin 1126.20 
Life of Cicero. William Forsyth 142.6 
Life of Columbus. Washington Irving 732.1 
Life of Abraham Lincoln. Isaac N. Arnold 1132.1 
Life of George Peabody. Phebe A. Hanaford . 1118.17 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. Washington Irving . 218.11 
Life of Josiah Wedgwood. Eliza Meteyard . 156.9 
Life of Robert Stephenson. J. C. Jeaffreson 143.4 
Life of Samuel Johnson. James Boswell . 167.1 
Limestones and Marbles. Sarah M. Burnham ; 1311.11 
Lives of Boulton, Nasmyth, and Watt. Samuel Smiles . 1114.20 
Magna Charta Stories. Arthur Gilman 5 rik 922.10 
Making of the Great West, The. S. A. Drake . 1439.5 
Manual of Commerce. §.H. Browne . . - , 4318-9 
Memorable Battles in English History a vols, =) W. ‘i. D. 

Adams . See eee evi § 
Men of the eyo iA B. trnbenee 1117.5 
Monastery, The. Walter Scott 314.14 
Montcalm and Wolfe. Francis Parkman RS a . 1423.8 
Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. C. Darwin . » 647.26 
Naturalist on the Amazons. H. W. Bates 724.19 
Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. C. C. Aya 1324.4 
New England Girlhood, A. Lucy Larcom 1161.2 
Noble Tiare, A. Miss Muldéch ‘ ; 343.17 
Norwegian Peicrares, Richard Tovet - Ppa A pass With? 9 
Noted Princes, Authors and Statesmen of Our Pimes: Ed. by 

James Parton .. ae - 1133.10 
Ocean World. G. L. stata hues 658.5 
Old Curiosity Shop. Charles Myibkens 355.10 
Oldtown Folks. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 326.5 
Ornithology and Odlogy of New England. Edward A. Seciuain 623.8 
Our Birds in their Haunts. J. H. Langille 5 dee 1322.3 
Our Great Benefactors. S. A. Drake A ; 1157.21 
One Hundred Days in Europe. O. W. ifonnee 1712.15 
Our Old Home. Nathaniel Hawthorne : 243.10 
Our New Way Round the World. C. C. Coffin . 662.2 
Our Own Birds. W.L. Baily . ; ihe 1325.16 
Out-Door Papers. T. W. Higginson . : 264.8 
Pen Pictures of Modern Authors. Ed. ot W. Shepard : 1113.21 
Pepacton. John Burroughs : : 129.9 
Petland Revisited. J.G. Wood . . 5 Bed pes 1322.2 
Plutarch’s Lives. Translated by A. H. Clough . HEE’ rr 152.11 
Poems of Wordsworth. Ed. by Matthew Arnold : 428.1 
Priest and the Huguenot. L. F. Bungener 345.3 
Queens of American Society. E. F. Ellet 214.1 
Quentin Durward. Walter Scott . ; 314.18 
Ramble Round the World. Le Baron de Haier ¢ ; 724.5 
Rambles and Studiesin Greece. J. P. Mahaffy 491.17 
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Ramona. Helen Hunt Jackson 

Rasselas. Samuel Johnson . 

Reading of Books, The. Charles F. ‘Thyying! 

Red Mountain of Alaska, The. Willis Boyd Allen 
Reminiscences of rn can Travel. A. P. Peabody . 
Rescue of Greely. W.S. Schley and J. R. Soley 
Roman Life Two Thousand Years Ago. 
Room for One More. Mrs. Mary T. Higginson 
Round the World Letters. L. S. Bainbridge 
Russian Life. Henry Morley . 

Sea and Its Wonders, The. M. and E. seas 


Seaside Studies in Watuval History. KE. C. and A. poe : 


Self-Culture. James F. Clarke 

Self-Help. Samuel Smiles 

Sesame and Lilies. John Ruskin 

Seven Lamps of Architecture. John ROBE 

Silas Marner. George Eliot Nhe ches ada NE 
Six Months in the Sandwich Islands. Isabella L. Bird . 
Some Successful Women. Sarah K. Bolton 

Spain and the Spaniards. Edmondo de Amicis . 
Spectator. Addison 

Standish of Standish. dane) G. stan 
Star-land. R.S. Ball . 

Stories from the East, from Herodorst 
Stories from the Greek Tragedians. Alfred J. Church 
Story of English ie eee L. C. White 
Story of Liberty. C. C. Coffin 

Story of Mexico. Susan Hale . 

Story of Rome. Arthur Gilman . 

Story of the Persian War, from enacts 
Story of the United States Navy. Benson J. Lossing 
Studies for Stories. Jean Ingelow Pr eh Peay 
Swiss Pictures. §. Manning ; 

Tale of Two Cities. Gharlas Diab ane 

Tales of aGrandfather. Walter Scott . 

Tales of the Pathfinders. Arthur Gilman 

Talisman, The. Walter Scott . : 

Tenants of an Old Farm. H. C. McCook: 

Text-Book of Geology. Archibald Geikie aha 
Through the Dark Continent. Henry M. Stanley . : 
Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby. Thomas Hughes . 
Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts. G. B. Emerson. 

_ Twelve Months in Europe. Horatio King 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. Isabella L. Bird 

Venetian Life. Wm. D. Howells 

Virginians, The. Wm. M. Thackeray. . 

War of Independence, The. John Fiske . , 
Washington and His Country. John Fiske .. ., 


Alfred J. Church 


"Alfred J. Church . 


Alfred J. Church 
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968.10 
431.18 
1214.20 
795.12 
731.2 
789.20 
932.19 
449.31 
778.14 
667.19 
924.18 
623.13 
129.19 
293.12 
624.13 
649.8 
337.18 
768.5 
1162.28 
769.7 
133.1.5 
388.35 
1343.24 
592.7 
294.13 
1229.2 
448.1 
1442.19 
1422.13 
1415.5 
914.1 
361.6 
1719.10 
355.17 
316.2 
1421.3 
314.28 
1324.20 
1311.7 
718.14 
455.1 
647.5 
497.17 
767.14 
662.13 
332.4 
1451.7 
1149.2 
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WSU ATONLO Ww OnaTLeSs RINSE V sh. cc tiarm oie RW PT. FBR 
TV OOMIT Ss ATI, RCIA LOW NE ha nea nS Eee 
Myla hook e RAVE CED URE STR Ni ta ba Yen 2) cn OLR ne eo 664.9 
Winners in Life’s Race, The. Arabella B. Buckley . . . . 679.238 
Wonderful City of Tokio. Edward Greey . . NTT SE 
Wonders of the Yellowstone. Ed. by James RRCHARdSOD oy ERP LP2SA1S 
MoAraY Wie sOLe cE miin id. Gosser yo tyes oo Se) 66T22 
esterduysowith Anthors,id. Ta Pieldsi.) 2s 20 ee, 251.8 
Young Americans in Japan. Edward Greey ..... . 915.6 
FTO REO AO T LEE Vr ONY WL Blige a Da a Es ee a 347.1 


Division B. 


About Old Story Tellers. Donald G. Mitchell . . . . . . 176.22 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist. Lucien Biart ... . 734.6 
Adventures of Capt. Bonneville. Washington Irving . . . 713.11 
CHB MMOH Satie Un ie le Uso Ula site. bee’: ip tite a owwl.! a) EDO EES 
Agejot Fable, The.) Thomas Bulfinch...) 2.003) 2.06...) 4652.20 
(Aenea ayy ROUleL. Ae lt. Garren! oie iitet y Gey rte Ny Ake eee 
American Family in Paris. Anna Ticknor . . Pee Gere 
American Girl’s Home Book of Work and Bice: Helen 
Campbell . . . oA GE5523 
American History, Giildrens S arories of H. C. Cwiighe! ... 1415.24 . 
American: Pictures: ¢:Samuel) Manning tw. 6) .0es 7 re PO IIBS 
Amongst Machines. . . site fy coed Lay's Ae OR Gea 
Army Life in a Black henmean T. Wav Higsingonst Piear, 5 Slay 
Around and About Old England. Clara lL. Mateaux. . . . 923.11 
At Home ‘and:Abroad,:\\Bayard Taylor i) aes) el), CBT 
At Home in Fiji. C. F.G.Cumming . . o) CPO ARE 
At the Back of the North Wind. George MacDonald Ue 336.5 
Baddeck and that Sort of Thing. C.D. Warner ... . . 661.27 
Blue Jackets of °76. W.J. Abbott . . . Shi les ON GA Ae a 
Book of Golden Deeds. Charlotte M. ar Cnee PER NS eis Da 
Boy Emigrants, The. .Noah: Brooks)... 0.04. 5 Ae 
Boyhood of Great Men... J. G; Edgars)... cys) Soh ee a Les 
Boys of Other Countries. Bayard Taylor. . . 441.24 


Boy Travelers. Thomas W. Knox. (A series of biokey 765. 13 765.14 
765.15 765.16 765.17 765.18 765.19 765.20 765.21 765.22 1724.8 


Boys Book of Battle Lyrics. Thos. D. English ... . . 657218 
Boy’s Workshop. By a Boy andhis Friends ..... . 921.11 
Braye Days.of Old.:, Henry Brith: |) 24h 20e ee ete Bs 
Captains of Industry. James Parton . ....... . 1128.3 
Child-Life in Italy. Emily H. Watson. . . S08 One Wi OS Rae 
Child-Life in Poetry. John Greenleaf Whittier a) @t.. 9 TU) SBR 
Child-Life in Prose. John Greenleaf Whittier . . . . 1243.6 
Children with the Animals. Mrs. A. E. ‘Axidordonehtuatkana - 938.24 
Children with the Birds. Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell . . 938.25 


Children with the Fishes. Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell . . 938.26 
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China. Charles H. Eden 
Classics for Children :— 
The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales. 
Lady of the Lake. Walter Scott 
Merchant of Venice. William Shavesvaats 
Quentin Durward. Walter Scott 
Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe 
Selections from Irving’s Sketch-Book . 
Stories of the Old World. A. J. Church . 
Swiss Family Robinson . 
Tales of a Grandfather. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Charles and Mary Tambu 
The Water Babies. Charles Kingsley : ‘ 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Henry W. Tou erations E 
Crofton Boys. Harriet Martineau 
Dame Nature and her Three Daughters. 
Daniel Boone. John 8. C. Abbott 
Deeds Worth Telling. E. A. Rand . 
Donald and Dorothy. Mary Mapes Dodge 
Dottings Round the Circle. B. R. Curtis . 
Dream-Children. Horace E. Scudder 
Due South. Maturin M. Ballou 
Due West. Maturin M. Ballou 
Duty. Samuel Smiles. Pe IY 5 on 
Famous London Merchants. H.R. F. Bourne . 
Fireside Science. J. R. Nichols : 
First Book of Zoélogy. Edward 8. Morse . 
First Lesson in Natural History, A. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Pee: 
Fishing Tourist. Charles Hallock WD hl Ween 
Following the Flag. C.C. Coffin. . 
Foot-prints of Travels. Maturin M. Ballou 
Geological Excursions. Alexander Winchell . . 
Great Fur Land. H. M. Robinson ‘ 
Green Mountain Boys. D.P. Thompson . 
Half-Hours in the Deep te 
Half-Hours in the Far East . 
Hardtack and Coffee. J. D. Billirive SMOG AE LA She ay 
Heroines in Obscurity. Sarah Tytler . . .>. . 2. 2. s « 
Heroes of American Discovery. N.D’Anvers . 
High Alps of New Zealand. William 8. Green . 
Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex. S. A. Drake 
History of France for Children. Emma Marshall... . . 
History of the American People. Arthur Gilman . 
History of the United States. Horace E. Scudder . 
Honda; A Story of Japan. W. E. Griffis 
Honey-Bee, The. W.H. Harris . 
How Plants Behave. Asa Gray acted PVPS AN 
How Plants Grow.; Asa. Grayuc 2 cui he ee 


Charles peek 


Walter ‘Scott! 


x, B. Saintine 
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971.1 
971.2 
971.3 
971.4 
971.5 
971.6 
971.7 
971.8 
971.9 
971.10 
971.11 
554.8 
454.9 
434.12 
1162.13 
1473.18 
953.13 
487.1 
444,24 
1723.1 
782.13 
428.1 
212.13 
641.11 
1317.10 
621.9 
646.19 
1452.11 
1716.26 
1318.23 
762.5 
452.19 
491.6 
491.4 
1437.11 
213.16 
929.12 
782.14 
537.13 
491.16 
599.1 
1415.12 
1023.25 
1824.23 
648.10 
648.2 
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How Success is Won. Sarah K. Bolton : 

How We Went Bird’s-Nesting. Amanda Bb. Farris 

In the Sky Garden. Lizzie W. Champney 

Indian History for Young Folks. Francis S. Drake 
Jenny and the Insects. PO ES Wa) 

Kit Carson. John S. C. Abbott ds oh ae 
Knockabout Club Alongshore. Charles A. Stephens . 
Knockabout Club in the Woods. Charles A. Stephens 
Land of Desolation. Isaac I. Hayes . Be 

Last of the Mohicans. J. Fenimore Cooper 

Lawrence’s Adventures. J.T. Trowbridge ‘ : 
Leather Stocking Tales (5 Vols.). J. Fenimore GHopet : 
Lessons on Manners. Edith E. Wiggin abe 
Life at Puget Sound. Caroline C. Leighton . 

Life of George Stephenson. Samuel Smiles 

Life of Washington. Washington Irving . 

Little Barefoot. Berthold Auerbach 

Little Duke, The. Charlotte M. Yonge y 

Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. F. A. Earnenreedt : ‘ 
Lives of Girls who Became Famous. Sarah K. Bolton 
Lives of the Queens of England. Agnes Strickland 
Lives of Poor Boys who Became Famous. Sarah K. Bolton 
Marching to Victory. C. C. Coffin 

Marco Polo, The Travels of. Thos. W. Re 

Marie Antoinette. J.S.C. Abbott . 

Marvels of Animal Life. Chas. F. Holder 

Masterman Ready. F. Marryat wah Nise oh 
Memory of Gen. W. F. Bartlett. F. W. Palfrey 

Miles Standish. J.8. C. Abbott . : 

Mopsa the Fairy. Jean Ingelow . 

My Feathered Friends. J. G. Wood 

New England Legends. S. A. Drake aE NG 
Nooks and Corners of the N. E. Coast. §S. A. Drake . 
Old Landmarks of Boston. S. A. Drake 

Old Times in the Colonies. C. C. Coffin 

On Horseback Through Asia Minor. Frederick Burnaby 
On the Desert. H. M. Field hd 

On the Threshold. Theodore T. Manes : 

Open Polar Sea, The. IsaacI. Hayes . 

Our Boys in India. H. W. French EEN a at ais 
Our Fresh and Salt Water Tutors. Clarence Gordon . 
Papers for Thoughtful Girls. Sarah Tytler 

Paul and Persis. Mary E. Brush : 

Phaeton Rogers. Rossiter Johnson . 

Pilgrims and Puritans. Nina Moore 

Pilot, The. J. Fenimore Cooper 

Pizarro. G. M. Towle t ot aca tam TR (ay 
Pleasant Authors for Young Folks, Amanda B, Harris 


? 


¢ 


1121.21 
1315.6 
436.25 
1423.3 
672.6 
1162.8 
915.12 
915.2 
723.9 
312.19 
445.9 
312 
686.12 
771.18 
1119.10 
165.9 
454.8 
922.6 
1023.20 
1162.21 
144.1 
932.2 
1447.4 
929.11 
122.8 
1325.23 
455.18 
1118.15 
ee Cree 
453.17 
1312.24 
1223.14 
717.6 
543.5 
448.13 
778.12 
772.25 
128.9 
716.10 
773.18 
445.17 
125.23 
918.1 
914.7 
1438.9 
313.6 
178.3 

1161.30 
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Plymouth and the Pilgrims. Joseph Banvard 

Primer of Politeness, The. Alex. M. Gow 

Prince and Pauper. Mark Twain j 
Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. George Mac tiounid r 
Red-Letter Days Abroad. John L. Stoddard 

Redeeming the Republic. C. C. Coffin 

Rough Shaking, A. Geo. Macdonald he : 
Round the World, by a Boy. Ed. by Samuel roils : 
Royal Girls and Reval Courts. M. E. W. Sherwood 
Satin-Wood Box. J. T. Trowbridge : 
Science for the Young (4 Vols.). Jacob A Ghat, 

Science Gleanings. John Gibson 

Series of Histories (6 Vols.). Charlotte M. eonren 

Seven Historic Ages. Arthur Gilman . A 
Sketch-Book. Washington Irving : 

Sketching Rambles in Holland. Geo. H. Bodehean 
Song of Hiawatha. Henry W. Longfellow 

Speaking Parrots. Karl Russ . en 

Spy, The. J. Fenimore Cooper : 

Stories and Tales. Hans Christian a eee 

Stories for Children. Maria Edgeworth 

Stories from Homer. Alfred J. Church 

Stories from Old English Poetry. Mrs. Abby S. ice oe 
Stories of Adventure: E. E. Hale ue} 
Stories of American History. Charlotte M. Sune 
Stories of Discovery. E. E. Hale ‘itr 

Stories of Invention. E. E. Hale 

Stories of theSea. E. E. Hale 

Stories of War. E. E. Hale . 

Stories Told to a Child. Jean Ingelow . ° . 
Stories Told to a Child (Second Series). Jean Ingato : 
Story of a Bad Boy. T. B. Aldrich . 2 

Story of Siegfried. James Baldwin . 

Sublime, The, in Nature. Ferdinand de eines! 
Summer Dave on the Hudson. D. West . . 

Sunny Spain. Olive Patch . ; 

Swan, The, and Her Crew. G. C. anes 

Through Holand: Chas. W. Wood . 

Trip to Alaska. George Wardman . hay eae eens se 
Twelve Decisive Battles of the War, The. W.Swinton . 
Twice-Told Tales. Nathaniel Hawthorne ; 
Two Boys. Mrs. G. R. Alden ee SATE 

Two Years Before the Mast. R.H. Dana, Jr. . 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Vasco de Gama. G. M. Towle 

Visit to Iceland. Ida Pfeiffer . 


Voyage of the Vivian to the North Pole. ‘Thos. W. Knox . 


Walden, H, D, Thoreau, , ° ° e ’ ? ? ? ¢ ? ? , 
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598.16 
686.5 
395.13 
336.1 
784.6 
1452.5 
336.50 
724.9 
1141.2 
921.20 
1317.1 
1318.7 
‘1411.1 
217.22 
218.17 
788.2 
544.2 
1322.6 
313.14 
454.1 


. 454.5 & 6 


446.25 
451.10 
913.17 
1411.21 
918.3 
918.17 
913.9 
911.8 
462.28 
462.26 
434.14 
916.22 
242.15 
922.11 
787.15 
922.12 
787.13 
771.21 
545.2 
342.29 
922.13 
362.32 
326.11 
178.1 
733.5 
926.10 
242.11 
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Waterfalls, Cataracts and Geysers. John Gibson . 
Waverly. Walter Scott . : 
What Mr. Darwin Saw in His Wovhes Round the World 
What to Do, and How to Do it. D.C. Beard . . ; 
Wild Flowers and Where they Grow. Amanda B. irre é 
Winter Sunshine. John Burroughs ; 
Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. N neiimnael iiarethiorne 
Wonders of Acoustics. R. Radau AMER ET LN, 
Wonders of Electricity. J. Baile 
Wonders of Glass-Making. A. Sauzay 
Wonders of the Heavens., C. Flammarion 
Wonders of the Moon. <A. Guillemin 
Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway. Win, s. Kennedy 
Wonders of Vegetation. I. Marion eles | 54S axe 
Wonders of Water. G. Tissandier . 
World of Wonders . 
jer Workers, The. 
r. Guthrie, Elihu Burritt. J. W. Kirton 

mah Eliza Clarke . ... het il seme tdi alee 

Sir Henry Havelock, Lord (inde: E. C. Phillips 

David Livingstone. Robert Smiles SNe ete” te 

Florence Nightingale. Lizzie Alldridge . 

Sir Titus Salt. J. Burnley By has eat ras ental Ray 

George and Robert Stephenson. C. L. Mateaux 
Young Folks’ History of the United States. T. W. Higginson 
Young Folks’ History of War forthe Union. J. D. Champlin 
Zigzag Journeys. Hezekiah Butterworth. (A series of books) 

1016.40 1016.47 1016.48 1016.49 1016.50 1016.51 1016.52 
1016.55 1016.56 1724.12. 


Division C. 


Adventures of a Brownie. Miss Muloch 
Adventures of Magellan. G. M. Towle 

Aimwell Stories. William Simonds. 

Ainslee Stories, The. Mrs. Helen C. Weeks. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll 
American Boy’s Handy Book. D.C. Beard . 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment ‘ ; 
Arthur’s Aquarium. Mrs. Helen F. Barker ; 

Aunt Joe’s Scrap-Bag. Louisa M. Alcott . , ‘ 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard. M. and E. Kirby: 
Ballads for Little Folks. Alice and Phebe nk 
Bedtime Stories. Louise C. Moulton 

Being a Boy. Charles Dudley Warner . 

Birds’ Christmas Carol. Kate D. We agin 

Black Beauty. AnnaSewall . . $ 

Bodley Abroad. Mr. H. E. Scudder. 


791.17 
314.24 

676.2 

684.2 
638.17 
216.18 
913.14 
1317.5 
1317.6 
1317.7 
1317.8 
1317.9 
1324.3 

648.9 
635.14 
677.15 


1131.22 
1131.24 
1131.17 
1131.15 
1131.18 
1131.21 
1131.19 
541.19 
599.2 
1013.9 
1016.54 


453.23 
178.15 


453.16 
684.2 
453.4 
922.2 

436.18 


552.5 
434.5 
446.13 
1015.26 
1022.34 
448.8 
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Bodley Family, Doings of the. H.E. Scudder . 

Bodley Family, English. H. E. Scudder 

Bodley Grandchildren. H. E. Scudder . 

Bodleys Afoot. H. E. Scudder 

Bodleys on Wheels. H. E. Scudder 

Bodleys Telling Stories. H. E. Scudder 

Bodleys, The Viking. H.E. Scudder . 

Boston Town. H. E.Scudder . 

Boys at Chequasset. Mrs. A. D. T. Wahine 

Campmates. Kirk Munroe Casa 

Children’s Book. H. E. Scudder. 

Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times. Ed. by A. L. Hayward 
Dab Kinzer. W. O. Stoddard . ei eahfota rs pase Ala un enh 
Dotty Dimple. R.S. Clark. 

Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters. Margaret H. Mathews 

Each and All. Jane Andrews. 

Eight Cousins. Louisa M. Alcott : 

Family Flight, A. E. E. and Susan Hale . 

Feats on the Fiord. Harriet Martineau 

Five Friends. Mrs. G. R. Alden. 

Five Little Peppers. Margaret Sidney 

Four Feet, Two Feet, and No Feet. Laura E. eharde 
Four Feet, Wings, aad Fins. Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell . 
Franconia Stories (11 Vols.). Jacob Abbott . eeretee 
Friends Worth Knowing. Ernest Ingersoll 

Grammar Land. M. L. Nesbitt F 

Gypsy Breynton Series. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Half-Hour Library. Mrs. G. R. Alden . ; 
Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. Mary ee ah : 
Helps Over Hard eae ‘‘Lynde Palmer.”’? (Boys) 
Helps Over Hard Places. ‘‘ Lynde Palmer.’’ (Girls) 
Histories (22 Vols.). Jacob Abbott . SAT 
Histories (12 Vols.). John S. C. Abbott . 

History of France. Mrs. H. W. Pierson 

How Marjory Helped. M. Carroll 

How to Dolt. E. E. Hale 

Jack and Jill. Louisa M. Alcott . 

Jo’s Boy’s. Louisa M. Alcott . gas eh 

Kings, Queens, and Barbarians. Arthur Gilman : 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur. Olive Thorne Miller . 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Mrs. F. H. Burnett : 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. Charlotte M. Yonge 

Little Men. Louisa M. Alcott oe re 
Little People of Asia. Olive Thorne Miller : ; 
Little Prudy Series (Several Vols.). ‘‘Sophie May ”’ 

Little Saint Elizabeth. Mrs. F. H. Burnett : 
Little Women. Louisa M. Alcott .. . 

Madame How and Lady Why. Charles Kingeley 
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465.20 
924.15 
915.8 
448.2 
465.22 
465.21 
926.11 
448.16 
327.37 
1023.31 


584.4 
913.12 


397.22 


327.24 
915.5 
253.28 


1015.21 
933.2 
923.12 
435 
921.2 
447.1 
921.3-6 


334.21 
921.7 
921.8 
122 
122 
926.17 
363,26 
437.16 
327.34 
936.1 
922.5 
§23.13 
933.9 
922.7 
327.15 
923.15 
466 
1018.12 
327.18 

433.14 
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Marco Paul on the Erie Canal. Jacob Abbott . ... . . 485.12 
Nine Worlds, The; Stories from Norse ed ah M. E. 
Litchfield BONDE Real out - « 1022.45 
New Year’s Bargain, The. Sieh Coolidge ey Mariana OE a a 453.8 
Old-Fashioned Girl. Louisa M. Alcott . . . Byers | Si Saeed 
Only a Year and What it Brought. Jane Audrews adits owed les eG LOAL 
Our Asiatic Cousins. Mrs. A. H. Leonowens .... . . 1717.26 
Overhead. Annie Moore and Laura D. Nichols .... . 924.1 


Patty Gray’s Journey from Boston to Baltimore. C.H. Dall . 1014.28 
Patty Gray’s Journey from Baltimore to Washington. C.H. Dall 1014.29 


Patty at Mt. Vernon. C.H.Dall .. . pe ene oOo) 
Poet and the Children, The.. Ed. by M. H. Lothrop ee ti ky FOU te 
Proverb Stories. Faure at ALCOLU PR rial. Gs hyd Fsscel Oe RL 
Quartet... W.O. Stoddard . . . ee Sat we chy set Deed eke Sad 
Queer Pets at Marcy’s. Olive mhorhe Miller TN Le Dee ae 924.3 
POU CIUr Ave CeATHI I AMILON wt). (je eel cdi Nebtes a fo OO QIB8 
Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. . Aa, SN eh eee ct) de 465.7 
Rollo Books, The (24 Vols.). Jacob Abbott. AS Moe eRe ety ta Ae 453 
Rose in Bs ipout Louisa M. Alcott . . SE eal OR lie ATEN Poet ee 


Seven Little People and their Friends. i. E. Scudder. 
Seven Little Sisters, etc. Jane Andrews. 


Spectacles for Young Eyes. S.W. Lander ...... .. 454.11 
Stories of American History. N.S. Dodge... ...-.. . 596.5 
Story Bookfor Children. Mrs. A.M. Diaz ....... 441.11 
Story of English Literature for Young Readers. Mrs. Oliphant. 

Swiss Family Robinson. J. R. Von Wyss ...... . 436.6 
Three People. Mrs. I. M: Alden .. . a Cease tier ihe BOCES 
Through the Looking Glass. Lewis Garrail PALL Coy Lemes ei Ctr DEES 
(rae\Stories.)) Nathanieli\ Hawthorne, «) iis i.) 6a ah wh ae A 452.8 
Two Boys. Mrs.I.M. Alden... ahs nit edeomielee Ml edad eye omleges 
Two Boys and What they Did ina ge Alexander McKenzie 433.10 
Undertoot.) aurarl)NiCh Gls "i bic) bites gies ly areas teed eae 924.5 
Under the Lilacs. ':Lowisa M. Alcoth) A.) hie. te oe OL 8272 
What the Seven Did., Margaret Sidney .. . . ...,. . . 984.11 
Walham' Henry. Letters,:: MrexnA.)M.: Diaz. 3:48 «.tvetietl wie) SBA T 


Young Folks’ Heroes of History. G.M. Towle ..... 178.1 
Young Moose Hunters. Ed. by Charles A. Stephens .. . 466.8 
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In compliance with Section 146 of the Rules and Regulations, 
the Superintendent herewith submits his seventeenth annual 


report for the year ending December 31, 1891. 
Summary of Statistics. 


I.—POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by the State Census for 1890 . . : 
Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years of oe 
May 1, 1891, as reported by the Truant-Officers . : 


II.—ScHOOLS. 


1 Latin School, with eight rooms. 

1 English High School, with thirteen rooms. 

10 Grammar Schools, with one hundred and nineteen rooms, 
22 Primary Schools, with one hundred and six rooms, 

6 Kindergartens, with seven rooms. 

2 Evening Drawing Schools, with seven rooms, 

1 Evening High School, with six rooms. 

3 Evening Schools, with twelve rooms, 

Whole number of Day Schools. 

Whole number of separate rooms 


III.—Scuoo.r-Hovusgks. 


For the Latin School . 

For the English High School 

For the Grammar Schools : . 
For both Grammar and Primary Sahoale i 
For the Primary Schools 


70,028 


12,160 


40 


253 


10 


21 
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ITV.—TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in Latin School ; ; 10 
Male teachers, 3; female Sacre if 
Number of teachers in English High School : 16 
Male teachers, 4; female teachers, 12. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Behocis : 126. 
Male teachers, 12; female Rarer! 114, 
Number of teachers in Primary Schools 104 
Number of teachers in Kindergartens . 11 
Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools, 1890-91. {¢ 
Average number of teachers in Evening High School, 1890-91 9 
Average number of teachers in Elementary Evening Schools, 1890-91 . 30: 
Whole number of teachers* in Day Schools, including the teacher of 
music, the teacher of drawing, the teachers of sewing (2), and the secre- 
tary and librarian of the High Schools : 272 
Number of teachers who have attended the Normal Schools 183. 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools 161 
V.—PUPILS. 
Attendance at All the Day Schools, 1887 to 1891. 
Vear Number of Pupils} Average Number | Average Daily Per cent 
; Registered. Belonging, Attendance. of Attendance, 
1887 11,157 9,429 8,672 92.0 
1888 11,496 9,756 8,964 91.9 
1889 11,855 9,962 9,141 91.8 
1890 11,914 10,089 9,325 92.4 
1891 12,468 10,520 — 9,659 91.8 
Attendance at the High Schools, 1889 to 1891. 
L. Stands for Latin School, E. for English High School. 
ere Number of Pupils} Average Number Average Daily Per cent 
, Registered. Belonging. Attendance, of Attendance. 
L. 239 L. 217 L. 207 L. 95.5 
1889 636 562 538 95.8: 
E. 397 E. 345 E. 331 E. 96.1 
L. 224 L. 204 | L. ‘199 L. 96.4 
1890 697 613 595 96.6 
E. 473 E. 409 E. 396 E. 96.7 
L. 231 L. 2138 L, 204 L. 95.7 
1891 783 693 668 96.3 
E. 552 E. 480 E. 464 E. 96.6 


*Temporary assistants and members of the training class are counted as six teachers; 
the sum of their salaries being equal to the amount paid that number of regular 


teachers. 
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Attendance at the Grammar Schools, 1887 to 1891. 


Year Number of Pupils} Average Number | Average Daily Per cent 
“ Registered. Belonging. Attendance, of Attendance. 
1887 5,354 4,628 4,317 93.5 
1888 5,421 4,760 4,427 93.0 
1889 5,602 4,864 4,517 92.9 
1890 5,668 4,891 4,557 93.2 
1891 5,793 5,052 4,701 93.1 
Attendance at the Primary Schools, 1887 to 1891. 
oa Number of Pani Average Number |} Average Daily Per cent 
Registered. Belonging. Attendance, of Attendance, 
1887 5,276 4,501 3,877 90.1 
1888 5,485 4,465 4,031 90.3 
1889 ' 5,617 4,537 4,086 90.0 
1890 5,521 4,403 4,011 91.1 
1891 5,499 4,481. 4,065 90.7 
Attendance at the Kindergartens. 
Numb f Pupils) A Numb A Dail Pe t 
Year, "Registered; | Belonging. | Attendance. | of Attendance. 
1890 228 183 165 89.6 
1891 393 294 225 76.7 


Number of Pupils Graduated from, and Admitted to, the High 
Schools and the Grammar Schools, 1890 and 1891. 


L, stands for Latin, E. for English High School, 


Year. 


1890 


Graduated from 
High Schools. 


Admitted to High 
Schools, 


bin 17 

54 
E. 37 
L. 36 

84 
E. 48 


Graduated from 


Admitted to 


Grammar Schools.}]Grammar Schools. 


398 


419 


1,161 


1,116 
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Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools, with 
the Average Attendance, 1887 to 1891. 


1887, 1888. 1889, 1890. 1891. 
234 216 228 PGs 188 
107 101 120 106 110 


Number of Pupils belonging to the Evening Schools, with the 
Average Attendance, 1887 to 1891. 


1887 1888 1889 1890 1891 
311 356 425 739 1,020 
124 149 181 298 362 


Number of Pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge, including the 
Parochial Schools, 1887 to 1891. 


— Sete a 
_—— SO 


Table showing the Number in each Class in the Latin School, 
December, 1891. 


Class. | Boys. | Girls. Total. Per cent. 


Wirstsc cass ceric cities as 10 14 24 104 

OCOD G den: mh aig Pateenetis! 6s 24 16 40 174 

TINS cate ug tct Vd toad ohn Bi 30 16 46 .200 

Bourthy iat, heise ok." 37 18 BB 239 

LLCO 0 tee mir ak aiettelee 32 33 65 283 
Total. MeN Ta eres i kts , 183 97 230 
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Table showing the Number in Hach Class in the English High 
School, December, 1891. 


Class. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
EAE Fe eee kits: 17 42 59 102 
PMT Ere nye Sc gy ea ass 49 75 174 .216 
(Uti eek oe ene Pa 64 86 150 .261 
MOTLT Lee ee ya Pte etal a whee 117 125 242 421 
USL e eet tleee's oohinre s+ 247 328 575 


Table showing the Number in Hach Class in the Grammar Schools 
December, 1891. 


Grade. Boys. Girls, Total. Per cent. 
bi fia ney Ree YA 237 259 496 091 
1.8 12d CL CR Pie ne her oe ee 280 375 655 121 
TR ELS lege a or roe ae tare ae 430 469 899 166 
Sea tema eed dant set aaa 474 476 950 175 
PALGa ats We te aswel: «5 cie:s) 518 533 1,051 193 
dip Trig Reade tani) ie 707 672 1,379 254 
“Se dbo SEES aed ca sR 
110 EH Nl uae LCS 2 oa 2,646 2,784 | 5,430 | 


Table showing the Number in Each Class in the Primary Schools 
and Kindergartens, December, 1891. 


Grade, Boys. Girls. Total, Per cent. 
ATLL ROMA ie Soa eg er 617 586 1,203 .266 
Cet bee gel eee 732 614 1,346 .298 
OMe CEE nie Slaps bos a fies 1,062 907 ; 1,969 436 
AMMAR a Avs nud ina s0.0's 2,411 2,107 4,518 


Kindergartens,........... 161 156 317 
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Summary of the School Census, as taken by the Truant Officers, 
May, 1891. 


(The Statutes make it the duty of the School Committee annually to ascertain the 
names andjages of all persons,belonging to their respective towns and cities on the first 
day of May, between the ages of five and fifteen years. ] 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less than 


fifteen ye teciseus ! ve ee : 12,160 
Number in Public denoals fee ae éld or more, ut jess erat 

SILGCED! Fu co edeied Penta tes oe CUeEIseTy fet tet ue 9,809 
Number in Public Schools fifteen - years or more, as ania he sie 

school register . . . Me SCRE Dad a ote ae 1,142 
Number in Private Senosls five eons old or more, bat toe tian 

fifteen. . . 1,409 
Number not Weencnes fungal igs eis Oe or more, put ews inAti 

CLONE Ree a) ein 580 
Number not Birenitie Benoa ori panes Gh or more, nit TERA ena 

TOUECCET peste. tite ; 172 
Number not mndite “ata! fontte anh one vate or more, tt Bee 

Phan sateen 7e) |. ASA 190 
Whole number not attending aoe fv years Bla or more, “put jens 

than fifteen. . . eh dal aby 942 
Number in the city five: roars ‘old or Setar. aie Tess shan SEMgrats lees 1,093 
Number eight years old or more, but less than fourteen . . .. . 7,463 


VI.—FINANCES. 


[For the financial year ending Dec. 1, 1891.] 


Cost Gf anstriuction i davsschOOlWecn. 4) nso e ya ae eh eden -« $196,938 70 
Cost ‘of instruction in,evening schools . . . . . 1. . « « « 3,909 75 
Cost of care and repairs of school-houses (day schools) . .. . 39,466 94 
Cost of care and repairs of school-houses (evening schools). . . 1,461 67 
COSL-OLITOXt-DOOKS ANG SUDDUGS 555 1e dbo yal deus id sie el eeeeeens 12,386 15 
BNCIGENLGL OXPCLAGR «+ cph a ts eas) «wees ieleta Se menue | Males © aneN es 699 88 
“Expended on new High school-house . ...... . +. 64,956 64 
xpended:on Morse school-house)), 5. sane slays) eat ce 53,188 63 

Total expenditures for all school purposes. . . . . . . $873,008 36 


Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($764.33) and for 

tuition of non-resident pupils ($663.00), actual cost of the 

achools to ithe elt) eo ee ae Neen ee eae eo eet 371,581 03 
Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1891 . . . . $70,581,670 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 1891 . .0053 
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Cost of Instruction in the Day Schools, 1876 to 1891. 
(Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, and truant officers, ] 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


ee eer were me Mc ses biel il peti) ink eC ut 
Cost of the Day Schools, 1876 to 1891. 


[The expenditures for new school-houses are not included.] 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


No. of Teachers 
_ January 1, 


176 
174 
173 
173 
182 
192 
200 
212 
216 
224 
233 
237 
241 
251 
263 
272 


No. of Teachers 
January 1. 


176 
174 
173° 
173 
182 
192 
200 
212 
216 
224 
233 
237 
241 
251 
263 
272 


Average No, 
Pupils. 
7,066 
7,139 
7,028 
6,957 
7,175 
7,484 
7,898 
8,194 
8,414 
8,650 
9,218 
9,429 
9,756 
9,962 
10,089 
10,520 


Whole Cost. 


$164,818 
151,946 
136,491 
182,570 
130,371 
132,501 
137,328 
144,457 
152,290 
158,640 
165,277 
172,135 
175,773 
180,816 
190,558 
196,938 


Average No. 


62 
13 


of Pupils. Whole Cost. 
7,066 $200,894 09 
7,139 180,974 36 
7,028 162,437 77 
6,957 158,196 21 
7,175 153,967 56 
7,434 158,282 84 
7,898 166,230 52 
8,194 177,149 93 
8,414 203,234 56 
8,650 206,806 09 
9,218 207,536 46 
9,429 222.679 19 
9,756 225,408 57 
9,962 229,421 31 
10,089 241,980° 84 
10,520 249,491 67 


Cost per Pupil. 


$23 32 
21 28 
19 42 
19 05 
18 17 
17 82 
17 38 
17 63 
18 09 
18 33 
17 92 
18 25 
18 02 
18 15 
18 89 
18 72 


Cost per Pupil. 


$28 43 
25 35 
23 11 
22 73 
21 45 
21 29 
21 04 
21 62 
24 15 
23 90 
22 51 
23 61 
23 10 
23 03 
23 98 
23 71 
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Statistics taken from the Fifty-fifth Annual Report of 


retary of the State Board of Education. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 25; towns, 326 

Number of public schools . . . . : ra 

Number of pupils of all ages in the sate acHodie Maurits the 
year. : 

Number of perente over fifteen eed of aes Me nniie ag eanite 
schools 

Per cent of Riri aries baded upon hey average Mieniber ahta 

Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 
during the year: men, 1,016; women, 9,630; total . 

Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools 

Average number of months the public schools have been kept for 
Like ete VOM Maeno everest tsi. eign hip, is Be 4 uae cee 

Number of High Schools ; 

Number of teachers in High Schools 

Number of pupils in High Schools : 

Amount expended upon the public schools, eeentuerye of ihe 
expense of school buildings . 

Cost of new _ school-houses, 
ordinary repairs . Se 

Entire expenditure for hubite seroel: purpenes Ee | ORE IG oe 


Remnanent improvements, and 


Special Institutions. 


the Sec- 


33,904 
90 


10,646 
3,070 


8.9 
244 
875 
26,294 


$6,652,972 67 


1,901,572 90 
8,554,545 57 


The following are the statistics of the attendance and expenses of the 
Massachusetts pupils in the several schools for the deaf, the blind, and the 


feeble-minded, 
AMERICAN ASYLUM AT HARTFORD, CONN. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1890-91 ... . 
Paid for these pupils . 


CLARK INSTITUTION, NORTHAMPTON. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1890-91 
Paid TOMENESa DUDS sch a mecsienl siemens Mast ean oe Sey 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1890-91 . ..... 
Pato: sonthese pupilay, 200 a st wate, Bele ioee ot ts tl ot tee aan Ae 
PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1890-91 
Annual appropriation from the State 

SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, WALTHAM, 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1890-91 .. .... 
Annual appropriation from theState. . . .. .. . « e » 


"> 
$10,827 27 


84 
$14,525 00, 


92° 
$9,685 46 


96. 
$30,000 00 


145 
$25,000 00 
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Cities of Massachusetts arranged according to the Percentage of 
their Taxable Property Appropriated to the Support of the 
Public Schools. 


2% CLONE bali Meck £3 | ee 
Py Ses an + 4 Bt Sa a 
Sosa ml sod 
bs Pon ome) it BS Peper 
a+ Haass eo w OG Ss 
eS CoA eE ax oo9 = 2 
aa CITIES. 29 3S oo CITIES, De So 
1 Norns 4 ak Marx v 
Sr Saa'ss Se anes 
2g. aa peda || oo . aapeda 
S eo oo me Ss fo) a mn 
83 Sacoed | 32 $.2h Boe 
Bm Basoad || na Raesoad 
cal oe es A 
1 Gloucester ...ccce.cs- $.004-48 14 Cambrid@ennssce cc $.003-22 
Uae BLOCK EON. .t tanonacs ss -003-92 15 SALON shies ee dee atelate .003-17 
SSH Wg) Oke ne NHR ee Hume ee .003-88 16 ‘Worcester. cs. .003-17 
ed NEAL COD. 2 cen iae's oras.6ini50 5 .003-65 17 Leth Meat Acre mrsGoe -003-05 
5 | Northampton’........ 003-59 18 TOWLE eee eons sins eae .003-02 
Ge LAUNGCON ws vasditeden ca .003-58 19 ING WiGON ils. eee pera ae .003-00 
te wOMervilley, oc 3 .003-51 20 SDPLIRO TOME: acentemte .002-75 
8 CUA CY Ge ceeinc ements .003-47 yA New Bedford......... -002-70 
Oe Havernillice. ths os osc .003-37 22 TLAWrenee.. 5. nsec ne 002-65 
DOUDMP EM ILGHOTIE Dass state .003-36 23 HARRI OR Nene. < 002-22 
DU ONGISCa tyervesintte ccc s .003-33 24 Newburyport......... .002-17 
IZ AW ALE AM seo emiisers <c .003-33 25 Boston aonesteaess « .001-92 
Toa We HOLVOKG 2.1. seetoaia cc ae .003-25 
Towns and Cities of Middlesex County. 
1 m u m+ 
ae Benee || 8 a3 148 
q Saoq2 EB S's aa 
pS Pio ais bs Poa 
2e TOWNS Hades ae TOWNS wedss 
C oOoU, OD s 002,3,9 
ae es = ped RAE ie 
a's AND Sp Re o 3a AND ap 2 oS 
S > Bes aS ne 8&8 a a3 
So, CITIES. Seaspeaad || So. CITIES. Aa sea a 
“ss POMS |i “ks Posts 
ae BaSSad || bak BaSoad 
= py ey Ay 
eM ey CStLOUG at cenie- s's> *'s $.004-70 28 Boxborough.......... $.003-34 
Die | ELOUISUONUN,. winter asia. 004-57 29 Waltham. ......-..-+: .003-33 
3 | Marlborough......... 004-50 30 Framingham......... 003-27 
4S) ON, Reading. 5... : «25% 004-49 31 ROWS OOo tieeistete 003-23 
5 | Natick...:.. Sukie e wae -004-28 32 Tyngsboro...........- 003-23 
6 | Stoneham............ 004-22 33 Cambridre sso. set 003-22 
Ree MINLOOCON Ae cc. se 004-21 384 ACTON cee earaee aa 003-20 
Bin PASIAN ca ccpea es aie 003-93 35 SHECDOTIM 2s sche sree. 003-19 
Dee ODILDE so Meeieteicne oie ce 003-88 36 EV ORCttran sn choee ees 003-04 
10D) Wakeneld <i ccwde sass 003-86 37 DG Welliceuseras csc 003-02 
11 | Ayer... ....-0.--+ 500 003-78 38 ING WLOMI 8% Were were aos « 003-00 
MA URE CICLO, o's slaisnin'e. 3 as 003-78 39 WA YAEOsss icra ise sini ale 002-99 
TSM PRLCOLONO, 25 ae foie co oes 003-77 40 Watertown............ 002-99 
1oe EATING FON Gs eee sin a « 003-71 41 Lexington......sseee. 002-95 
bs Wits TOE By eee tee 003-71 42 Tewksbury......-..--.- 002-86 
Aid MAIGEN Fossa pind = ae 003-65 43 WSO ar a cutratiet chee 002-74 
STOR A GINO eae atcpinsles.s6 003-63 44 SULIT Vir esterase alee 002-63 
AR a ONGOT Gx. 9 a ateew son 5 003-61 45 COTlIIBIC ace ane ttec’s 002-46 
1024 LOM KINGON asec «io 0 003-60 45 Billericascce: o-wn.s = 002-45 
20 | Shirley. ... isle 003-58 47 Bedtord yon. cowasa ares 002-39 
BLOT ODDGTALL vssnbe., ols 003-51 48 Dunstapleics.... cess 002-39 
22, | Somerville,........... 003-51 49 DPACitsscec eee fens 6 002-24 
23 | Winchester ......... A -003-47 50 BelMON te, stosa haw sla ne os 002-23 
CAA ABAD Yie tens ite trie oe 003-44 51 Burlington sana iee o> 001-96 
25 | Chelmsford .......... 003-42 52 CiLOUOHA® sfasieane es ante 001-89 
CE SME WAVIAI OL trea s sas 2 see 003-40 53 StOW Baca weer ae anes 001-77 
Od  NICIEORG, as cs anaes ss 003-36 54 SI.COM Gn nae lbs a0 001-73 
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TABULAR VIEW. 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee, 


; No. of Pupils, 
Names of Schools. Teachers. | Salaries. Jan. 1, 1892, 
Latin School....... William F. Bradbury...... | $3,000 230 
Theodore P. Adams....... 2,000 
Charles W. Parmenter..... 1,500 
Helen M. Albee...:.2..... 950 
Charlotte C. Barrell........ 950 
CATOURG JOPEW stews eee: 1 570 
Mary! Giardyis ian tee 800 
Margarette M. Leighton... 950 
Emma M. Sawyer......... 950 
eI OTT, DEINE 5 nacre na vie es 950 
Finolishy rip sie lie MM IATIC AS AEA liaise a kieda’s 3,000 575 
Edwin L. Sargent......... 2,000 
Charles H. Morse......... 1,500 
Charles F. Warner........ 1,500 
ClaracA> A rmés Seki 950 
Harriet: By bind oie ae. 950 
Carrie Close witinet ic ance » 950 
Myrat ti Miligisteny Bere 1,000 
Henrietta E. McIntire..... 500 
Mary Moultoniiy2.te<.cs -s 875 
Louisa Pi Parkers jis soe 32s 950 
Caroline A. Sawyer........ 950 
Emma A. Scudder......... 950 
Martha R. Smith.......... 950 
Maria EU Spare.s ces situates 950 
Delia Stickney os. 285. eves. 1,050 
Mattie L. Babbitt*........ 500 
Allston.....+++e+++ | Benjamin W. Roberts...... 2,000 610 
; Maryvale, Vinton oe aces: « 700 
Susan M. Adams.......... 620 
SATE DALIOU. at mae as 620 
Marys Delain cde ra ia cai) ates «oe 620 
Mary M. Brigham..,....;. 620 
Si Alives Mallen Sch rod i 570 
Evelyn B. Kenny.......... 620 
Ads. M. itehfield..j) cen.» 400 
S. Agnes Mulloney........ 620 
Fimily R.-Pitkin 2... ays Fas. 620 
Lizzie M. Ricker.......... 620 
Ida G. Smithy ce cewenie pee ce 620 
Carrie M. Williams........ 620 


*Secretary and Librarian of the Latin and English High Schools. 


Names 


Harvard 


Morse 


Peabody 


CAEBRIDGE 


of Schools. 


Grammar, . 
Primary... 


Nagrkect bin egy pea ae 


Shepard 


eeee eee er eee 
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Tabular View.—Continned. 


Teachers. 


Ada H. Wellington........ 
Margaret B. Wellington.. 
Addie Js Bartlett: soso 2... 


Elizabeth L. Buckley...... 
Krances:Vabyan< <2. ses>..: 
Estelle’ J i French... ¢s.'. }.. 
Hiiza,S. Getchells... 20.64. 
Etta M. Houghton........ 
Isabella He Howes) oo. 2235 
M. Florence McGlashan.... 
Annie M. Street........... 
Hmma Ho: W este.3. 2 223.3. 


Hortense O. Young........ 


Mary A. Townsend.....:.. 


PATH LOW LGw 2 eee oe ed 
Inizzie.J* Baldwit.: 2... ..: 
Marigap.apaniels 6.6 fe02.% 
Kilen Dt) Dewing i... 
PAY NNIGISE LI GWiates ort ss ee 
Pleven Al 22 23508 k 
Georgia E. Lancaster...... 
Emily Richardson......... 
Marcia Ke Ridioni. .7..¢.% 2 
Mary Ei. Sawyers... 6is. ss 
Gertrude D. Sprague...... 
Frederick S. Gutter........ 
maddie he Clearyunt -. tec. + + 
Susan Allison..+.... 40s... 
Anna F. Bellows.... .....- 
Abbie L. Chapman........ 
Charlotte A. Ewell........ 
Florence: B.) Frogter 30)... 
‘Phomas: Ws Davisec ae. ts. 
Frederick W. Eveleth...... 
Eliza M. Hussey......).... 
Annetta Bruce.i.sLn, «. 
Mary A. Carmichael....... 
DydiasB. -Collierss<snee os 
Anns Ms Dormers .520s.- 
Sarah M. Grieves.......... 
Annie B. Joselyn.........- 
Louise A. Keeler.......... 
Augusta G. Mirick........ 
Eliza S.. Paddack.......... 
Louise A. Stickney........ 
Mary M. Sullivan.......... 
Edward O. Grover......... 
Nellie A. Hutchins........ 
Manel. fy. Blakescias yes ent: 
Harriet V.. Devers ce. 
Emma A. Falkner......... 
Emily F. Fessenden........ 


| 


Salaries. 


$2,000 
1,000 
700 


13. 


No. of Pupils, 
Jan. 1, 1892. 


76 


569 
152. 


278. 


611 


508 
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Tabular View.—Continued. 


: ; r ; No. of Pupils, 
Names of Schools, Teachers. Salaries. Jan. 1, 1892. 
NEPALGsey = 2 seis b Viele PTE TUCbsCE OSGET cies avo he 'oe knee $620 
Role uP ORLULILG “5s Avenel Wiley se 620 
APOPCURIG: PLUG oi tee. dun a vie'e, «3 620 
A. Estelle Ingraham....... 620 
Mora U7.) Mneranams (5 sm. 620 
Evelyn J. Locke.......... 620 
Thorndike..... GSK ALU) Oe Bad Ek oC) a 2,000 553 
Harriet A. Townsend...... 700 
AWE ND Tg. Bolan e eis (2) Span tran Cogs ee 520 
Grace W. Fletcher......... 620 
Emma’ A. Hopkins........ 620 
Abby A. K. Howard....,.. 620 
Elizabeth G. Hutchison.... 620 
Martha A. Martin......... 620 
DLALY 1 LastIN AS OW ens ce ermcits p 620 
Ss OUISG UNCP aAls ache es nite 620 
ADU Vas. LAVIORs seeds eis. 620 
Annie.A. Trelegan........ 470 
Lydia A. Whitcher........ 620 : 
Washington........ John Ws, Freese... oe ass « 2,000 515 
Annie E, Whittier...... ae 700 
MldOrA lar ke wee iee 620 
Lucy A. Downing......... 620: 
Mary.) ania ie on an ane 620 
PR ISCE 1? CO Vics wie Mckee 570 
Adeline M. Ireson......... 620 
Adelaide A. Keith........ 620 
Winifred L. Kinsley....... 570 
Margaret J. Penney....... 620 
Hattie Shepherd.....:..... 620 
Mary Ee Stiles tics hehe es 620 
Abby Mie SWebU wes cniaeek 620 
Wepster. sso. ss eae OOD DD). Bilin bees ae yen 2,000 683 
Arthur N. Whitney....... 1,000 
Alice C. Phinneyaenia. «hee 700 
Martha N. Hanson........ 700 
AdaiA.. Billings kedees 620 
Filla -K.: Buttrick gow cis alos 620 
Charlotte M. Chase....... 620 
Helen To Unaplin ..)) cease 520 
Anna MM." Word Qiici scat 570 
Helen-M,. Joyce sii Scere’ » 570 
Josie F. Lamprey......... 620 
Anna 8S. Lamson 7s), 2.28. 3. 2s 620 
Gertrude A. Long......... 620 
Ruth .D, Loring... .< 0.4. 470 
PE WATIG AGI) ois cies cial's 570 
Hattie E. Shepard.... .... 470 
Corlettiiis << 55 oon Fannie P. Browning...... 630 an 
Ellen A. Kidder......2..4. 470 
. ( Grammar . ‘ 106 
Agassiz Primary. Maria L. Baldwin.......... 700 j 168 
Anna Batchelder.. ....... 400 
Mary G. Carpenter........ 620 
Rosina C. Karcher........ 620 
Minnie A. Noyes.......... 570 
Mary A. Parsons.......... 400 


Gertrude E. Sackrider..... 520 


Names of Schools. 


HORTOMAN.:.-.-.-.+- 


Bildpe 2... 25e. 


GPOSHITG) cniwis ces ma as 


Dr bitcj rept eae Re 


MCL UOTE i's s ates ts acs 


TIGINAS eo hy vss 


RAB O in Pcs as 
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Tabular View.—Continued. 


Teachers. 


Mary A. Lewis..... 


Christine R. Denyven..... 


Mary Alice Gregg.. 
Nellie E. Hastings. 


oor eeewe 


Elizabeth J. Karcher...... 


C. Florence Smith. . 


Sarah E. Stewart.. 


ee ee ee re 


Elizabeth E. Dallinger..... 


Emily C. Dallinger. 
Isadore I. Foster... 
bis 71S 70S fc) | ae 
Maria F. Williams. 
Emily J. Allen..... 


eeereee. 


Abby A. Lewis............ 


Georgia E. Martin. 
Susan E. Wyeth... 


Mary M. Burnham. 
Nellie M. Colby.... 
Sarah J. Gunnison. 


se 1.8 ee ee 


e@eereree 


Louise M. Britton......... 


era es Pa LAVIN cccke ciecge o's 


Anna M. Jones..... 
Mary A. Rady...... 
Carrie H. Smith... 


seam ee YS,’ S: 


oeereeee 


Frances E. Pendexter...... 


Ella R. Avery...... 


“se eeee 


Addie M. Bettinson....... 


Anna E. Callahan.. 
Addie H. Dale..... 
Elizabeth B. Gahm. 
Anna M. Keough... 
Katie L. McElroy. . 


Mary C. McNally.. 


Mary E. Mulloney.. 
Emma J. Ross..... 


oer eree 


OLe 6) G8 2 © 


erteseve 


Marianne M. Webb........ 
Blan Wi \Oyr els .2 asia aia 


Isabel Foster...... 


Rose V. Collier... . 


see eeee 


eee eens 


COL H A, OGY CIOL: o0 sisia tos > 
Frances E. Whoriskey..... 
St tral Oy gee nr ete rrarg ie 


Malvina Joslin..... 


Agnes J. McElroy. 


Ellen N. Leighton.. 
Fannie Allen....... 


Martha H. Butler.. 


Agnes F. Collier... 


eevee 


feeereee 


wie» seeps 


Josephine M. Doherty..... 
Luella M. Marsh.......... 


Ellen C, Walsh..... 


Kate F, Welling‘ on 


Pen at sr We er 


| Salaries. 


| 
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No. of Pupils, 
Jan, 1, 1892. 


370 


74 
80 
130 


128 


197 


170 


555 


104 


209 


118 


378 


16 


Names of Schools. 


RAversitieu ss. ssce e et 


Sarbenti ices 2oshaat 


SLOATTION. ae sie ores. = 


Tarbelowieas fio. 


Willard sateen ry. a 


WWVPSTRATI pls ors t amie ele 


Wellington. } Gram. 


{ Boardman 


Dunster.. 
Riverside. 
Patan Moore St. 
CrOle.> wis 
Lowell... 


( 
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Tabular View.—Continued. 


Teachers. 


Charlotte E. Jewell........ 
MGOV COW YOLU Gi. see co's tik s 
Marouret Kidd 03 tn. 3 22 
Margaret’T. Burke........ 
Harriet N: Keyes.......... 
Julia A. Robinson........ 
Hlizabeth A. ‘Tower......-.. 
PIANO WVLS BAST EET wo* = Fa: 

ATW A se OUT Os ass Sos <5 
MISTY As SPOW IS reste sa as 
Christina D. Barbey....... 
Fanny C. Hartwell........ 
Bila Moyleavers:s . is a.ce 


Matis iss sae cnr seer). 
BilenA \Cheneys 207.06: 
LVARCA SME AYVIOT Aner cen es vn 
Erna. J! Youngs)... 0. ei. « 
IMAPVUA EIR VIa ro sey als 
NelhiesH: (MeCarthy: «<2... 
Carries. < Pierre tare. acs, ote 
AMeOHE WIRE OO Ce: wa > sess 
Sally N. Chamberlain...... 
M. Lizzie Evans 
Belle F. Gulliver.......... 
Julia S /Gushee ieee tae 
Mary E. G. Harrington.... 
Lisnise: Woe barria ec ss) ot 
Kate M. Lowell...) '.... ..' 
Erman Obie eet on 


see eevee 


Laura Wright drs sole. 
Fannie EK. M, Dennis...... 
M.-Carrie Dickman....... 
Georgiana B. Dutcher..... 
Mary DL! Catlmane re ts 


Herbert H. Bates.......... 


Yaining (Uigeg vee ere 
Mabel (8; (Wadycio6-0 4. 5% 0 
Grace Mulloney...:......: 
Helens Wilsons s: <3 Sas. 


Harriet EH. Ryan... ...3..... 
Mary Stewart. iia. .ee es 
Selma E. Berthold........ 
Mary USnrnsti noice as 
Linds Gate stageo.s bow. 


Salaries. 


$63 
620 
640 
570 
620 
620 
640 
620 
620 
640 
620 
620 
620 
640 
620 
620 
620 
640 
620 
620 
470 
680 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 
620 


No. of Pupils, 
san. 1, 1892. 


179 


183 


459 


280 
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Tabular View.—Continued. 


No. of Pupils, 


Names of Schools. Teachers. | Salaries. | Jan. 1, 1892, 
Teachers of Sewing | Agnes Gordon............ $600 
Georgia A. Jones,......... 600 
Director of Drawing | Walter F. Brackett........ 1,700 
Director of Music.. | Frederick E. Chapman.... 1,500 
Truant Officers.... | Moses M. Child........... 900 
Hrancis MucMason.. og. 0. s/- 900 
SOIT AP OUIOT a's cca cae oleate 900 


SUPERINTENDENT—Francis Cogswell . . ..... .- ~ $83,000 
eM em OT COLAV ES ELA UDALL Nis 1's) e/a ‘stem parent ela ty ede Oe 
ers idton ise PORtnain N= p40 es Nee ul Sl aie le. Wie 500 


The Wellington School is a training school, composed of grammar and primary pupils 
taught by young ladies, graduates of Normal Schools and candidates for the office of 
teacher, under the direction and with the assistance of the master of the school and his 
assistants. 

Temporary assistants and members of the Training Class are counted as six teachers, 
the sum of their salaries being about equal to the amount paid to that number of regular 
teachers. 


The Post-office Addresses of the Several Schools are as Follows: 


CAMBRIDGE—English High, Peabody,* Washington,* Agassiz, Dunster, 
Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, Riverside. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT—Latin, Allston,* Harvard,* Morse,* Webster,* Board- 
man, Bridge, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Sargent, Stearns, Tarbell, 
Wellington, Willard. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE—Putnam,* Thorndike,* Gore, Lassell, Otis. 

NortTH CAMBRIDGE—Shepard,* Reed, Wyman. 

Mount AvuBsuRN—Corlett,* Cushing. 


Summary. 
Number of pupils in Latin School. ..°. . 1 6 6 oe 8 ee 8 a 230 
Number of pupils in English High School . . . . « «© «© «© «© 575 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools . . . «. «© «© «© « «© « + 5,430 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools . .. +. +. © «+ « « « 4,749 
Number of pupils in Kindergartens . . . . - «+ + © + « «© « 317 


SR pols Sa eR Gr ES See LP, a RRA Bary ain nes 1 
Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1891. . . 11,079 


eee TR re eet Ge te | a et akivelhveas Rit as tLe 222 


*Grammar Schools, 


- 
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Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1880 (inclusive) . . 219 
PNCPEARROL DUDES LOOLO te ciw Willa, sis sw ris ee et ele ke ® 403 
POETEANG OL TODS ISDS hi ea ele Me hee ew Ne 448 
TOT EAN OR PULLIAM el) ao Geek she ee 280 
PRCLCORO OED UDISS ESOeM Nic slist cu ej sie f6) Pe Tot le els se os 165 
NNECOHSe IL Lali NAOOE Rhts (Settee tis) is) 6 is 0 te se ie Oe lw Lis 589 
PNCrEaIO OL DUDS, OCU Muay We alie lee 6 +e 267 
Increase of pupils, 1887 ... . et eee 371 
Increase of pupils, 1888 . . 173 
TRGTEASG OLITHLDLIS EO Felli sl AN es bye Se) se 249 
Pnerense OL DUDGE element eeie (pais fies er se ts Se jew 368 
LUC LOARE OMT S MAUR me Ate halle talycat leh lec eS ee 8 le 8 ve Me 222 
INICIO EN OGISECUEE a haut ah le tae. rs lve le) “es |) ee) se 40 
YI OI OL BO CHOOLEOOIIS Hoth vedi veil wil" Liles vhspeibls ce heise 8 ve eB) e 253 
TN OET OL LEACI OLS Meee elic® [49 te) Piediiel: s wis. dcabhis) ele las ee pe oe 272 
Cost of Instruction. 

DAI SCNOOL eet ee ee) b12,961°00) Kor each pupil © 9.) s+. $56 38 
English High School . . LOGO T DOO Batecit Arann a SAC 32 64 
raining: SCHOOL ie sae. GBS Ol nt run Mins: dies © aes 10 59 
Grammar Schools .. . “cae AY AD Ue otnd MEP Liao hind finde 15 18 
PrimarySchools . . ... SS FIG MGS tin anes Wu sake hte 12 32 
Kindergartens ... . DB OULLOU easier ts eR ene 18 61 
Teachers ofSewing. . . 1,233 00 

Director of Music .. . 1,520 00 

Director of Drawing . . 1,700 00 

Superintendent ... . 3,000_00 

AOU at ys Tats hig let) 1,560 00 

TBR ris 7 Altea Bale Ks 409 17 


Truant Officers .... 2,700 00 


$196,938 70 Foreachpupil ... . 17 48 
Cost of instruction in Evening High School . » . .%. . «*» . 4,191 26 


Cost of instruction in Elementary Evening Schools. ... . . . 41,851 50 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools. . ..... . 867 00 
$3,909 75 


Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
registered is 504; in the average number belonging, 431; in the 
average daily attendance, 3384. In the per cent of attendance 
there has been a decrease of six-tenths of one per cent. The 
number belonging to the schools in December, 1890, was 11,079; 
in December, 1891, 11,301; an increase of 222. The entire cost 
of the day schools, excluding the expenditures for new school- 
houses and new furniture, exceeds that of last year by 


wT 
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$7,510.83, but the cost per pupil is 27 cents less. In the entire 
cost of instruction the increase is $6,380.49; a decrease in the 
cost per pupil of 17 cents. While Cambridge expends a large 
amount for her schools, there are two hundred and eleven towns 
and cities in the State which make a larger expenditure in pro- 
portion to their wealth. In a list of the twenty-five cities, 
arranged numerically according to the percentage of their tax- 
able property appropriated to the support of public schools for 
the year 1890-91, Cambridge is the fourteenth, and compared 
with the fifty-four towns and cities of our county, Cambridge is 
the thirty-third. In a list of the towns and cities of the State, 
arranged numerically according to the sum appropriated for 
each child between five and fifteen years of age, Cambridge is 
the thirty-ninth. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the fifty-fifth annual report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Edueation. 


School Accommodations, 


When the Morse school-house was built it was expected that 
the schools in Ward Two would be relieved by changing the 
district lines between Wards Two and Four; but, notwithstand- 
ing the number of pupils transferred from these schools, the 
number remaining gives an average of forty-seven pupils to each 
school-room in the ward, and six of these rooms do not accommo- 
date over thirty-five pupils, being intended for recitation-rooms 
only. The pressure for additional room is in the section of the 
ward east of Columbia Street, in the Allston and Wellington 
school-districts. Were it west of Columbia Street in the 
Harvard district, the Latin School building would afford the 
necessary relief, as classes belonging to the Harvard School 
might conveniently be accommodated there, but it is not practi- 
cable to take pupils from schools near their own homes and send 
them to those more remote. The Harvard school-district already 
includes one side of the street on which the Wellington school- 
house stands, and reaches within one street of the Allston. It 
_ cannot therefore be extended in this direction without including 
pupils who would be obliged to pass the schools to which they 
now belong on their way to other schools in the Harvard district. 
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Additional accommodations should be provided at once for the 
schools in this part of the ward, and the most economical and 
feasible plan is the enlargement of the Wellington school-house. 
The school-rooms in Ward Three have an average of forty-eight 
pupils toa room. A new primary school-house should be built 
in this ward. In Ward Four there is one room in the Webster 
school-house in which there is no regular class, but this is needed 
for arecitation room. There are also three vacant rooms in the 
Morse school-house, but one of these will be used in April. All 
the rooms in the Willard building are occupied, but the average 
number of pupils to a teacher is below the average in the other 
primary schools. Ward Four, therefore, has ample accommoda- 
tions for the present. In Ward One the schools have been more 
seriously affected by the opening of private schools than in any 
other part of the city. A parochial school has also drawn pupils 
from the public schools, and yet there is only one unoccupied 
school-room in the ward. In Ward Five all the school-rooms 
are occupied except one in the Wyman school-house, and the 
number of pupils in this school requires that another class be 
formed at once. In April the primary schools in Wards ‘Two 
and Three will be crowded, and it may be necessary for the city 
to hire a room in the vicinity of the Wellington School, or for 
the Committee to refuse to admit any new pupils to this school. 
With an annual increase of from two to three hundred pupils, 
one school-house should be built every year, and this should be 
done whether a large school-house is built or a small one, as 
unoccupied rooms in one part of the city are not available in 
another. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the work done upon the school- 
houses during the past year by the direction of the Committee 
on Public Property, for a full account of this is given in the 
excellent report of the Superintendent of Public Buildings. 
The improvement made in the ventilation of several of the 
school-houses, however, should be mentioned as a recognition of 
the important service this Committee has rendered. 


Changes in the Corps of Teachers, 
Resignations and appointments have been as follows: — 


Latin School — 1 resignation, 1 appointment. 
English High School — 0 resignation, 1 appointment. 
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Grammar Schools — 7 resignations, 16 appointments. 
Primary Schools — 4 resignations, 9 appointments. 
Kindergartens — 1 resignation, 1 appointment. 


The resignations and appointments here given are those of 
a permanent character. Teachers out of school on leave of 
absence, and those appointed to take their places, are not 
included in these numbers. 


Text-Books and Supplies. 


At the meeting of the Board in October, the Committee on 
Supplies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that 
Committee for the year. — 

This report was accepted, and it was voted that it be incor- 
porated in the annual report of the School Committee. The 
report, with the omission of the names of the firms and indi- 
viduals among whom the expenditures were divided, is as fol- 
lows : 


“The Committee on Supplies begs leave to submit the follow- 
ing report of its doings for the school year ending July 1, 1891; 
it being the seventh annual report of this Committee to the 
Board : — 


Stock on hand July 1,1890 . .. . Pur arise $1,767 80 

Purchases and expenditures to July 1, 1891 Sea eae 14,463 07 

4G NES Ge) eh ay ane ee aan a ay ea Apes $16,230 87 
Delivered to the Overseers of the Poor . . ... . $22 15 
SIA MOn CARI US DNA i rita este hla heel. Vales rate ae 158 81 
Delivered to Schools and Officers . . .... . . £18,969 82 

—_———-__ 14,145 78 

apna ar yaa TES ve 08 fev LA de ae 1 Rt a ane $2,085 09 


The purchases and expenditures have been:— 


For text-books .. . tea tiva ph cakeak Mi niet eee Poa eee TG 
Miscellaneous supine eth et feb a as kites hes 3,870 24 
Desk-and reference: books . = 20% .o 3s boy. 261 33 
PUPATATUA MN SUTDISMINGS: Fgh ee oe UGE Te 1,626 72 
Drawing and writing books . . a eal cs 1,409 58 
Printing ($466.19); expressage ($3 363. dase Ries Cae 829 63 
Diplomas ($117.29); repairing books ($197.40) . . 314 69 
Tuning pianos ($12.50); book covers ($140.22) . . 152 72 


$14,463 07 
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Deducting from the value of books and supplies 


delivered to Schools and Officers, as above... . . . $13,969 82 
ahe salesin whe High Sehoolssni yee se $82 75 
BAIA IEAPeS COMEC LOU Uunt eh ee clap le ve eth ee 45 06 
And profit on sales from the office . . ...... 18 99 

— 146 80 

We have, net cost of all Schools and Officers . . $13,823 02 


or an average cost, per pupil, of $1.248 against $1.324, for the year 1890; $.96 
for the year 1889; $1.068 for the year 1888; $1.051 for the year 1887; $1.17 for 
the year 1886; and $1.88 for the year 1885. The average cost per pupil per an- 
num for seven years has been $1.244. 


The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies 
is as follows : — 


Net Average per Pupil. 
Expense.| i991, | 1890. | 1889. | 188s | 1887. 

WIS BCOOOIEs. peas pha ore bees $2,872 28 $3,855 $5.362 $4.054 $3.944 $3. 842 

Grammar Schools............- 6,019 01 1231 1.618 1.071 1.367 1.363 

Mixed eSCHOOIS siiciseciceri ce ee 1,022 72 1.203 -985 746 .953 -736 

ETIMATV AS COOOISK se atari sinicle'tats 2,159 61 503 286 276 240 .197 

MANGOES ATCO NSN ass csictn sis a5 8 195 68 BOAG? Foie ye gcar! ho eaten hh Macsnee ht, 0s Ouetes 

Evening Schools.............. Oae OOM stiscs| | Scekavel) Menthe cst Si keselel ls sees 
Sewing....$70 10 

Fe arene Mi natoons. faroal ite SamL Taal Liens Mc) mCinrmene nn mae O ye Vege era 
Drawing... 70 83 
Miscellaneous expenses (not 

chargeable to any grade).... UE iste! 8 eget ha ie ERG Saree y eteag acne 


$13,823 02} 1.248] $1.334 $.960/  $1.068]  $1.051 


Seen in the aggregate, the annual expenditure of $14,000 
for text-books and supplies may seem large, but when we see 
that the average annual expense per pupil for the past seven 
years is only $1.244, there seems to be little ground for 
criticism in regard to extravagance. 

In comparison with the report of last year there is on the 
whole a decrease of $.086 in the average expense per pupil, due 
to the smaller number of books discarded, and to the fewer 
changes in text-books; but the average expense per pupil in 
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the Primary and Mixed Schools is a little larger than last year, 
because of the purchase of additional sets of readers for these 
schools. Heretofore the readers have been changed about from 
room to room and no one teacher was responsible for their care 
and condition, but now each teacher is supplied with all the 
books required for the year and is held accountable for them, 
and the actual expense in the long run will undoubtedly be less 
than under the former method. 

» The Evening Schools show an increase over last year of 
$320.45, due to the opening of one new school, and a larger 
attendance in the others, but the good work accomplished in 
these schools fully justifies the expenditure. 

The free text-book law has now been in force for seven school 
years, and, in the opinion of this Committee, the results show 
the wisdom of those who, believing the public schools should be 
free in fact as well as in theory, secured its adoption. It may 
not be out of place at this time to call attention to the benefits 
derived from this law, as seen by one who has been closely 
connected with its workings since it first went into operation. 
First and foremost is the fact that the children remain in school 
longer than formerly, as shown by the increased number of 
pupils in the upper grades of the Grammar Schools and in the 
High Schools. This is especially noticeable in the High 
Schools, where attendance is not compulsory under the statutes, 
and where the expenses for books and supplies were formerly no 
small item in the education of a large family of children. 

The average number of pupils belonging to our High Schools 
in 1884, when the law was passed, was 398. Today the number 
is 884, an increase of nearly 110 per cent, whereas the increase 
in the Primary Schools, during the same time, was slightly over 
11 per cent. Part of this increase is undoubtedly due to the 
establishment of our Manual Training School, but, deducting 
the entire membership of that school, we would still show an 
increase of over 70 per cent, which, it would be fair to assume, 
is largely due to the advantages of this law. 

Other benefits are: a saving of time in beginning and carrying 
on the school work, since all the pupils are supplied with books 
and materials at the opening of the school, as well as during the 
year when changes occur in the course of study, and are ready 
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to begin their work at once; —there is a greater facility, as well 
as economy, in procuring the latest and best text-books, if a 
change is deemed advisable, without the public criticism which 
formerly embarrassed school committees in their efforts to 
improve the standard ;-— habits of neatness and cleanliness in 
the care of the books are inculcated in the minds of the chil, 
dren, as well as a wholesome respect for the property of the 
City ;—and there is, also, a large saving to the community, as 
a whole, in the expense; since the City is able to buy the text- 
books at from 20 per cent to 40 per cent, and the miscellaneous 
supplies at from 50 per cent to 75 per cent less than the parent 
formerly paid. 

The figures given above show that the average expense per 
pupil in our Grammar Schools the past year for books and 
supplies of all kinds, was only $1.231; formerly the parent paid 
$1.25 for a geography. All the books and materials are care- 
fully accounted for; the Agent makes a personal examination 
twice a year, of the books and apparatus in the schools; and the 
teachers work faithfully to prevent waste or extravagance. 
Perhaps the amount of damages collected from the pupils for 
wilful or unnecessary injuries to their books is a fair indication 
of the result of the teachers’ efforts, and it is pleasing to note that 
only $45.06 was assessed for damages this year, against $52.53 
last year, and against $105.66 the first year the law was in force. 

The average life of text-books is five years, instead of two as 
under the old system, and a large number of the discarded books 
are used each year in part payment of the new books. The 
value of these exchanges the past year was $873.71. 

In the light of all these advantages, there can be little doubt 
that the free text-book law has come to be an essential part of 
our system of public school education.” 


The Committee on Text-books and Supplies closed their 
report last year in the following words: ‘‘ The city is fortunate 
in having in the position of agent one who thoroughly under- 
stands its duties, and works early and late to perform them.” 
The closing words of the report for this year, were it not 
written by the chairman himself, might well be, “ The city has 
been fortunate in having in the position of chairman of this 
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Committee, during the seven years that the free text-book law 
has been in force, one who thoroughly understood its duties, and 
who has given freely of his time in performing them.” The 
effect of introducing at the beginning thorough business 
methods in the conduct of this department has been greatly to 
the advantage of the city, as it will be so long as the present 
system is continued. 


New Text-Books. 


The text-books adopted during the year are : — 

For the Latin School,— Creighton’s History of Rome; Mlle. 
Solange, Julliot; L’ Abbé Constantin, Halévy; Materials for 
French Composition, Grandgent. 

For the English High School,— Macaulay’s Select Essays, 
(Allyn & Bacon); Mlle. Solange, Judliot ; L’ Abbé Constantin, 
Halévy ; Materials for French Composition, Grandgent. 

For the Grammar Schools,—New National Third Music 
Reader ; New National Fourth Music Reader; Whiting’s Sixth 
Music Reader; King’s Picturesque Geographical Reader, No. 1; 
Fables and Folk Stories, Scudder. 

As Books of Reference,— Fiske’s American Revolution and 
Barnes’s Brief History of the United States. 


Classification and Promotion. 


No problem connected with the administration of schools is 
more difficult of satisfactory solution than that of the classifica- 
tion and promotion of pupils. During the past year the 
Bureau of Education has issued a circular of information, 
entitled, ‘“* Promotions and Examinations in Graded Schools.” 
It was prepared by Dr. Emerson E. White of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
aman eminently qualified to treat of the subject. As a basis. 
for the discussion of this question, it was deemed proper to 
gather up the experience of the leading cities of the country, as 
embodied in their present systems or practice, and to this end a 
circular of inquiry was sent to the superintendents of seventy 
cities. 

The circular called for information on the following points : 
1. How often are pupils promoted? 2. How many classes or 
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grade-divisions are there in each room as arule? 38. In what 
branches or exercises are all pupils in a room taught as one 
class, that is, together? 4. How is the fitness of pupils for pro- 
motion determined? 5. If written examinations are used to 
determine fitness: (a) How often do they occur (in each grade) ? 
(6) By whom are the questions prepared? (¢) By whom are the 
pupils’ papers read and graded? (d) How are the results used 
in promoting pupils? (e) Why are promotion examinations 
used? 6. Emphasize and explain any special plan or system 
which may be deemed peculiar to your city or of special value. 

In considering this question as related to our own school 
system, I shall make free use of the facts presented by Dr. 
White in his circular of information, and also give in his own 
words many of his practical statements and suggestions. 

No one questions the importance of having a properly graded 
course of study, but in discussing the classification and promo- 
tion of pupils it is not necessary to consider what subjects shall 
be taught. The element of time, however, must be considered. 
It is necessary to determine the length of the school period, and 
what subdivisions shall be made. From the circular of infor- 
mation we learn that in most American cities the school period 
is twelve years, and that it is divided into three equal periods, 
the first four years being called primary ; the next four, interme- 
diate or grammar; and the four upper grades, high school ; 
that this division has been recommended by the National Educa- 
tional Association, and adopted by the United States Bureau of 
Education and several of the state departments of public 
schools ; that it has not’ been universally adopted by the cities ; 
that in Boston the primary schools include only three years of 
the course, the grammar schools six years, and the English 
high school three years; that in Cincinnati the “ district” 
schools include five years of the course, the intermediate three 
years, and the high schools four years; that in Philadelphia and 
several other cities, the grades below the high school are 
divided into three groups or periods, the first two grades being 
called primary, the next three grades secondary, and the next 
three grades grammar. 

Dr. White expresses the opinion that, all things considered, it 
seems best to permit the elementary course to end with the 
eighth year. 
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The public schools of Cambridge are divided into four 
grades; namely, kindergarten, primary, grammar, and high 
school. The kindergarten has but recently become a part of 
the school system. The number of schools of this grade is only 
six, containing in all about three hundred children. The pupils 
in the primary and grammar schools are classified in nine 
‘grades, the primary schools having three grades, and the 
grammar schools six. In the English High School there are 
four grades, and in the Latin School five. Under this classifica- 
tion children entering the lowest grade of the primary schools, 
and advancing regularly from grade to grade, graduate from the 
grammar schools in nine years, from the English High School 
in thirteen years, and from the Latin School in fourteen years. 
Many pupils, however, advance more rapidly. Twenty-five per 
cent of those who graduate from the grammar schools do the 
work in five years, and five per cent additional in four years. 
In the English High School a few pupils graduate in three 
years, and about ten per cent of those in the Latin School in four 
years. 

The majority of the pupils who graduate from the grammar 
schools in less than six years are usually carried over the course 
arranged for two years in one year. ‘The school regulations pro- 
vide for this by the following rule: ‘ The grammar schools 
shall be divided according to the degree of advancement of the 
pupils in their studies, each into six grades. But in each grade, 
except the highest, a separate division may be formed and 
special instruction given to such division, in order to enable the 
pupils composing it to complete the course of study in a shorter 
period than six years. An ungraded class may also be formed 
when, in the opinion of the Sub-Committee having charge of 
the school and the Superintendent, such aclass would be for the 
interest of the school.” 

While a separate division for special instruction may be formed 
in each grade except the highest, the general practice has been 
to form it only in the lowest or two lowest grades. In two of 
our largest schools, the Webster and the Harvard, this plan of 
classification has been extended to the higher grades. Other 
pupils who graduate in less than six years usually accomplish 
this by omitting for the time being the subjects included in one 
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year’s work, relying upon the instruction given in review lessons 
for a knowledge of these subjects. In the primary schools it is 
not expected that many pupils will complete the work in less 
than the regular three years. 

The foregoing statements show the practical working of the 
classification in our schools so far as it relates to the pupils who 
pass regularly from grade to grade or advance more rapidly ; ° 
but in all the schools many pupils fail of promotion at the end of 
the year, and are obliged to continue in the same grade two 
years in succession, doing the second year precisely the same 
work they did the first year. ‘Thirty per cent of the pupils who 
graduated from the primary schools last June had been four 
years or more in completing the work, and eighteen per cent of 
the graduates of the grammar schools had been seven years or 
more. — | 

The question now to be considered is, whether or not the 
present plan of classification and promotion is the best that can 
be adopted. Under it, as has been stated, pupils in the grammar 
schools who wish to complete the course of study in less than the 
full time are obliged to do two years’ work in one, or omit the 
subjects taught in one grade, taking them up only in review. 
Would it not be better for such pupils, if the course were so 
arranged that no part of it shall be omitted, and no one year’s 
subjects more hastily passed over than another? 

This can be done by dividing the course of study in two ways: 
(1) into six sections; (2) into four sections, each section to 
represent a year’s work. ‘The accompanying diagram will make 
the plan more clear. Pupils promoted to the grammar schools 
would begin the first year’s work together. After two or three 
months they would be divided into two divisions. One division 
would advance more rapidly than the other and during the year 
complete one-fourth of the whole course of study. The other 
division would complete one-sixth of the course. For convenience 
we will call these divisions A and B. At the beginning of the 
second year division A would be placed with division B of the 
third year. At the end of the year these divisions would be at 
the same point in the course of study, having completed (one 
division in two years and the other in three years) one-half of 
the course. These divisions would begin the next year’s work 
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together; but division A would advance more rapidly than 
division B, and at the beginning of the fourth yearit would be 
placed with division B of the sixth year. At the end of the year 
both divisions would have completed |, Mire 
the course of study without omitting S S 
any part of it, and without being “*_* 
obliged to do in any one year more 
than in any other, one division having 
completed the work in four years, and 
the other in six. Under this plan 
there are also two ways of completing 
the course in five years. Any pupil 
beginning in division A can at the 
end of two years, if for any cause it 
seems desirable, be transferred to 
division B; and then he would be 
three years in finishing the course, 
making five years in all. On the 
other hand, any pupil beginning in 7 a 
division B can at the end of three 

years, if he has shown himself able to 8) 3 
advance more rapidly, be transferred 2! 2 

to division A, and in this division fin- oo 


5 years 
6 years 


ish the course in two years, making as 
before five years in all. In both cases _ 2|2 
these changes can be made without | 
omitting or repeating any part of the us 
course of study. At other times than , |, 
at the middle of the course, pupils can 114 
also |be transferred from a higher di- 
vision to a lower, or from a lower to a u if 
higher, with fewer difficulties to over- A B 
come, and with greater probability of being benefited thereby, 
than under our present classification ; the divisions in A being 
separated from those in B by only six months’ work, while the 
present grades are a year apart. 

One objection which will be made to this plan, especially by 
teachers, is that it will frequently be necessary to have two 
grades or divisions of unequal attainments in the same room. It 
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is by no means a settled question, however, whether the one-class 
plan is for the best interests of the pupils; nor is this plan uni- 
versally followed in the large cities of the country. According 
to the circular prepared by Dr. White, a majority of the cities 
have two or more classes in primary rooms, and about one-half 
of the cities have two classes in grammar rooms. It is true that 
in the grammar schools these classes or divisions are frequently 
of the same grade; but they are taught separately in such 
branches as reading, arithmetic, geography, history, etc. In my 
Own opinion, there are decided advantages in having two grades 
in a room when they are not separated in attainments by an 
interval of more than six months; making it practicable to teach 
writing, drawing, music, and other exercises of a general charac- 
ter to all the pupils at the same time. ‘The pupils in the lower 
grade are benefited not only by observing what is going on in 
the higher grade, but by being associated with those whom they 
look upon, in a measure at least, as superior; and especially is 
this the case when it is understood that any pupil in the lower 
grade can by close application find his way into the higher. But 
a greater benefit is in the necessity of having a part of the time 
devoted to study. The practice now so common with the 
majority of teachers in elementary schools, of working with 
their pupils almost incessantly from the beginning of the session 
to its close, is not favorable to the success of these pupils when 
they take up high school studies and are obliged, under the 
changed circumstances of classification and recitation, to prepare 
their lessons “without the aid or stimulus of the ever-present 
teacher.” It is also unfavorable to the intellectual growth of 
pupils who do not go beyond the grammar school. Without 
the habit of quiet study little will be undertaken or accomplished 
in the line of mental improvement after school days are over. 
The proposed plan seems to me feasible, and I believe it can 
be successfully carried out, so that from fifteen to twenty per 
cent of the pupils will be able to complete the course of study 
in four years, from forty to fifty per cent in five years, and the 
remainder with only a few exceptions in six years. To do this, 
however, more individual instruction will be required. How 
shall this be best secured? Not, I believe, by reducing the 
number of pupils in a room, but by the appointment of a teacher 
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of special qualifications who shall have charge of no particular 
class, but whose time shall be divided among the pupils needing 
this instruction in all the classes. At first thought it would 
seem that an additional teacher in each school would increase 
the cost of instruction; and this would be the case were it not 
that by this means many pupils would be carried forward more 
rapidly than would otherwise be possible. After carefully 
considering this question, I have no hesitation in expressing the 
opinion that such a course in the end would not add a dollar to 
the expense of the schools. ‘ 

We now come to the most important question connected with 
this or any other plan of classification and promotion, namely, 
how shall the fitness of pupils for work in any grade or division 
be determined? In deciding this question the methods adopted 
in other cities should be known. ‘The circular referred to gives 
this information. It is as follows: 


(1) Pupils are promoted in primary grades in thirty-six cities on the 
judgment or estimates of teachers, in fourteen cities on the results of 
written examinations (chiefly), and in twenty cities on the results of 
examinations and the judgment or estimates of teachers united. Some 
of these cities make the examination the principal factor, and others the 
judgment or estimates of teachers. The term ‘primary grades”’ 
includes in several returns only the first two grades or years, in others 
the first three grades, and in others the first four grades. 

(2) Pupils are promoted.in grammar grades in sixteen cities on the 
judgment or estimates cf teachers, in twenty-one cities on the results of 
written examinations, and in thirty-three cities on the results of 
examinations and the judgment or estimates of teachers united. 

(3) Pupils are promoted to high schools in fifteen cities without 
written examinations, in thirty-three cities on the results of written 
examinations (chiefly), and in twenty-two cities on the results of 
examinations and the judgment or estimates of teachers united. Two 
cities have no high school. Of the fifteen cities that promote without 
examinations two promote on grammar-school certificate or ‘* diploma ’’; 
three (Chicago, St. Louis, and Springfield, Mass.) on the recommendation 
of grammar-school principals; and the others on class standing, express- 
ing the judgment or estimates of teachers. Most of these cities provide 
a written examination for pupils not promoted on class standing, in case 
this is desired by parents; and in several cities all pupils not promoted 
on class standing are examined. 

(4) Pupils are promoted in high schools in twelve cities on judgment 
or estimates of teachers or ‘‘ class standing,’’? in twenty-four cities on 
results of written examinations, and in thirty-two cities on a mixed basis 
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in which examination results and class standing are united. In several 
instances the returns show that class standing is determined by ‘‘ daily 
marking.”’ 

In five cities, including New York and Brooklyn, written examinations 
for promotion purposes are used only in promoting pupils to the high 
school and in the high school; and in five cities pupils who reach a 
prescribed class standing in grammar grades are promoted to the high 
school without examination, the other pupils being examined. 

The returns also show that in fourteen large cities pupils are promoted 
in all grades on the judgment or estimates of teachers, and in seventeen 
cities pupils are thus promoted in all grades below the high school. In 
thirteen cities pupils are promoted in all grades on the results of written 
examinations (chiefly); in sixteen cities the pupils are promoted in all 
the grades on examination results and the judgment of teachers 
combined, and in twenty-two cities these factors are united in all grades 
above the primary. 


It appears that three methods are in use by which fitness for 
promotion is determined: (1) the judgment of teachers; (2) 
the results of written examinations;. (8) the results of written 
examinations and the judgment of teachers united; and that 
somewhat less than one-third of all promotions is made by the 
first method, about one-third by the second, and the remainder 
by the third. In the schools of Cambridge, promotions in the 
first and second grades are made by the first method, and in the 
other grades by the second method with this understanding, that 
pupils falling below the required per cent may be promoted on 
the recommendation of the teacher. It may seem that this is 
the third method rather than the second, while in reality it is 
the adoption of the first and second methods, not combined but 
used separately, that is, one part of the pupils in the same grade 
are promoted on the results of written examinations, and the 
other part on the judgment of the teacher. The difference be- 
tween the judgment of the teacher in the first method and in the 
third is, that in the first method it‘may be given with or without 
the aid of class records, but in the third method class records are 
essential. It is interesting to note the different ways in which 
the examination results and teachers’ judgment are combined. 
From Dr. White’s circular we learn that “in two cities examina- 
tion results count one-fifth, and the class record or judgment of 
teachers four-fifths; in two other cities examination results 
count one-third, and the class record two-thirds; while in 
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another city examination results are valued at two-thirds, and 
the judgment of teachers at only one-third, and in ten cities each 
factor counts one-half.”’ 

In speaking of these combinations Dr. White remarks: “ Per- 
sons who have had experience in promoting large classes of pu- 
pils, know how difficult it is to give due consideration to two 
separate records. It may be proper to add that it is not easy to 
discover the principle on which these diverse combinations of 
examination results and class standing are made, or the facts 
which determine the comparative value of these two factors. 
Moreover, if the estimates of teachers are trustworthy, there 
would seem to be no necessity for combining them with exami- 
nation results, and, if the examination results are reliable, they 
certainly need not be discounted by uniting them with the esti- 
mates of teachers. If both factors are unreliable, how can a re- 
liable result be secured by their union? ‘This can only be true 
when the errors are in opposite directions; and why may they 
not be in the same direction? It is believed that this union is 
generally made not to determine the fitness of pupils for promo- 
tion, but to lessen the evils of promotion examinations.” 

The evils of promotion examinations are forcibly enumerated 
by Dr. White. Briefly stated, they are thus: 


(1) In the very nature of things a coming examination largely 
determines the scope and character of prior teaching and study. Few 
teachers can face such a formal test of their efficiency, and feel free to 
teach according to their best judgment and power. Under this pressure 
teaching degenerates into the art of preparing pupils to pass examina- 
tions. Every study is scanned for examination ‘‘ points,’ and the 
theory of probabilities is used to determine which of these will be pre- 
sented. Effort is concentrated on these “ probable”? tests. 

(2) The fact that the results of an examination will determine the 
promotion of pupils makes it necessary that the questions fall within the 
minimum requirements of the course, and be within the capability of the 
average, if not the weaker, pupils. Questions intended to broaden and 
improve the instruction inevitably result in the failure of pupils who 
may be well prepared to advance in the course. Such questions there- 
fore cannot properly be given, and the examination is narrowing in its 
influence. 

Another grooving influence has its source in the fact that it does not 
cover all the studies and disciplines of the course. This fact naturally 
results in an undue concentration of attention and efforts on the ‘ per- 
cented’”’ branches, to the neglect of other studies of equal, if not greater, 
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importance. This evil increases as the classes approach the examina- 
tion. Attention centres more and more in those studies and parts of 
studies that ‘‘count’’; and finally exercises that prepare pupils for the 
coming examination are found to crowd out those that rather look to 
right training and culture, and this result is not exceptional. Moreover, 
some of the best results of school lie beyond the reach of written tests, 
and the sacrifice of this best training is a serious evil. The written 
examination not only fails to test all moral and sesthetic results — vital 
results in school training —but it fairly tests only one of the three 
intellectual ends of teaching, knowledge, often verbal knowledge. It 
can adequately test neither mental power nor skill, since these are 
chiefly tested by action or doing; and hence it specially fails to be 
an adequate test of results in the school arts, as reading, language, music, 
etc. Of the fourfold results of education—virtue, wisdom, good 
manners, and learning—the last alone can be fairly tested in 
examinations. 

(8) The influence on study is equally injurious to that on teach- 
ing. These examinations set up a low and alluring end for study — 
the attainment of examination marks—and they dissipate that natural 
desire for knowledge which is the source and inspiration of all true 
learning and of all real joy in study. They work for per cents, they 
cram for per cents, and too often, as it is feared, they cheat for per cents. 
The study of a school never rises higher than the tests by which promo- 
tion is determined, and it may fall far below them. The best study is 
done where there is the freest play of natural motives, and the poorest 
study where there is the most absorbing interest in examination 
marks. 

(4) Another objection to the examination system is the fact that 
it often tempts pupils and sometimes teachers to dishonesty. The more 
that depends on an examination the stronger the desire to pass, and 
as a consequence the greater the temptation to use improper means. 
Nor is this evil as limited as is generally supposed. There are few large 
school buildings in which there are not one or more teachers too lax in 
discipline or too dull in sight and hearing to conduct an honest examina- 
tion. Moreover, few school rooms are so seated that it is not easy for 
some pupil to see the work of another; and this is especially true in 
arithmetic and algebra, where a glance is sufficient to note a solution or 
process. There may be comparatively little cheating in well-ordered 
schools, but there are few cities in which all the schools are well- 
ordered. 

(5) Another serious evil attending promotion examinations is the 
physical injury inflicted upon ambitious, sensitive, and over-neryous 
pupils —aclass sufficiently numerous to demand careful consideration 
in school administration. This evil is greatest when promotion is made 
to depend chiefly on a final examination. Such an examination comes 
at the close of a term or year of effort looking to it, and hence at a time 
when the nervous energy of many pupils has been fully taxed, and in too 
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many instances, overtaxed. A few daysof excessive study at such a 
time may so exhaust the brain as to make the added strain of the exam- 
ination perilous. This liability to brain exhaustion may be increased by 
undue solicitude, if not actual worry; and this unfavorable nervous con- 
dition is often aggravated, if not occasioned, by the unwise stimulation 
and pressure of teachers and over-ambitious parents. Many achild is 
made to feel that a failure inan examination is not only a personal but a 
family disgrace. 

To this nervous and mental unfitness for the examination ordeal 
must be added the severe tax of pen or pencil work not unfrequently for 
several hours daily and for several successive days—always an outrage 
when required of pupils under fifteen years of age, and always unwise 
whatever may be the age of those examined. 

Moreover, experience shows that the more that depends on a final 
examination, the more injurious are the consequences. It is for this 
reason that the use of examination results, to compare schools and 
teachers, has proved so objectionable. It gives the teacher a special 
personal interest in the success of every pupil; and in the case of over- 
ambitious and nervous teachers, this occasions unwise appeals, stimula- 
tions, and criticisms,—in a word, undue pressure of various kinds; 
influences that affect most the pupils who do not need stimulation, but 
the opposite. Many aschool has thus been wrought up to an examination 
excitement most injurious to both teachers and pupils. It is well nigh a 
crime for teachers to use a coming examination to stimulate and 
arouse pupils who are fully taxing their nervous energy in meeting regu- 
lar school requirements. 

Nor is this evil of over-pressure as occasional or exceptional as is 
sometimes claimed. The facts fully warrant the statement that not an 
absorbing and exciting promotion examination is conducted in any 
great public school without such injurious results; and this is specially 
true when the examination influence possesses the schools. It would 
open the eyes of some school officers, and not a few teachers, if they 
were to receive full reports of the calls of family physicians which attend 
their exhausting final examination; and certainly a few teachers, at 
least, know from personal experience what is meant by a general 
promotion examination at the close of a year of overtaxing labor. 

(6) Another evil connected with promotion examinations is the 
waste of time and energy which they involve. A final examination in 
a great school or system of schools requires a week or more of precious 
time; and when the number of examinations held each year is increased, 
the amount of time thus wasted is increased, though perhaps not 
proportionately. 

But this does not tell the whole story, since much time and energy 
are consumed in preparing forthe examinations, that is, in exercises and 
efforts which are especially devoted to this one purpose. Much of the 
drill and rote work occasioned by these examinations is justified by no 
true end of teaching; on the contrary, it is subversive of true teaching. 
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Many plans have been devised for remedying the evils of the 
examination system. Among those mentioned by Dr. White 
are the following : 


(1) The first of these reforms noted is the disuse of examination 
results as a means of determining the comparative standing of classes 
and the success of teachers. Few school reports now contain examina- 
tion tables giving the percentages of correct answers credited the several 
classes or the different pupils in the same class. This is not only true, 
but many superintendents have ceased to prepare such tables, even for 
private inspection. This wise change in school administration has 
lessened, and often removed the bitter jealousies and rivalries between 
schools and teachers which once so intensified the pressure of examina- 
tions. 

(2) Another reform is the increasing disuse of examination results 
as a means of comparing pupils. It was once common to arrange the 
names of pupils after an examination in the order of their percentages, 
and to post or announce the same, asa ‘‘reward to the diligent anda 
terror to the indolent.’’ It wasalso common to use the coming examina- 
tion asan incitement or spur to effort; and as aresult of these practices, 
the strife for percentages was wide-spread and mischievous. The increas- 
ing disuse of these unwise practices is affording some relief from over- 
pressure, but this relief is not yet general. 

(3) Another remedy for the over-pressure of the final examinations 
early adopted, was the holding of written examinations monthly or bi- 
monthly, with an examination at the close of the term or year. The 
object of this expedient was to give the pupils an assurance that their 
promotion had been largely determined by the prior tests, thus relieving 
their anxiety at the final examination. But the practical difficulty was 
to get pupils to rely on such an assurance, especially in the face of 
the teacher’s earnest preparation for the final ordeal and the evident 
stress otherwise laid upon it. Moreover, it was found that frequent ex- 
aminations, with their display of percentages as the end of study, had 
served ‘‘to whet the appetite ’’ for high marks. It was also found that 
such frequent examinations not only consumed much time greatly 
needed for instruction, but that they placed a heavy burden of “ drudge 
work ”’ on teachers. 

(4) Another expedient more recently tried is the omission of cer- 
tain branches in the written examinations for promotion, but this has 
only served to increase the pressure on the test branches, and hence 
has afforded little if any relief. The expectation that the plan would 
result in freer and more rational instruction in the non-test branches may 
have been partly realized; but the attention of teachers and pupils is 
concentrated on the branches that ‘‘count,’’ and this occasions the 
neglect of other important studies and exercises. 

(5) Another means of relief adopted in several of the larger cities 
is the omission of stated uniform examinations, and the commitment 
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of all promotion examinations, if held, to the principals of the several 
schools or districts. It avoids the general suspension of the regular 
work of the schools. The principals are in close contact with the work 
of instruction, and know the attainments of the several classes. As a 
result, they are able to adapt their tests to the work actually done, and so 
to distribute them as greatly to lessen excitement, anxiety, and over- 
pressure. 

(6) Another somewhat recent device is the excusing of all pupils from 
the final examination who have reached a prescribed average standing 
in the prior tests. While this affords relief in the final examination it 
does not lessen the pressure in the prior examinations; and, besides, 
whatever of relief may be afforded is experienced by the brighter and 
more capable pupils — the very pupils best prepared to take the examina- 
tion. The pressure falls all the more heavily upon those whose prior 
success is not an assurance of easy victory. 


Dr. White remarks that “ these several expedients are reme- 
dies to cure the brood of ills born of the examination system ” ; 
and he adds: ** Why not remove the cause of these ills, and 
thus obviate the necessity of their correction? Why not make 
the pupils’ success in daily work the only factor in their promo- 
tion? This success should be reliably determined, and the only 
means of doing this, in the absence of examinations held for the 
purpose, is the teacher’s judgment, recorded or otherwise, and 
supported, as it may usually be, by the judgment of the prin- 
cipal. 

It is conceded at the outset that little reliance can be placed 
on the judgment or opinion of a teacher who can teach a class 
for a term ora year and not really know what is true of the 
fidelity and progress of the individual pupils therein. It is also 
conceded that even less reliance can be placed on the opinion of 
a teacher who, knowing the success of his pupils, has not the 
moral honesty to express a true judgment based on such 
knowledge. 

But what is true of the intellectual and moral competency of 
teachers as a class? It may be stated, as a preliminary fact, 
that teachers as a class are as competent to determine the com- 
parative success of their pupils as they are to teach, or to read 
and grade examination papers. ‘There is no true teaching that 
does not test the attainments and progress of pupils as they 
advance in the course; and a teacher who does not know the 
fidelity and success of his pupils in daily work is not competent 
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to teach, and should be retired. Every intelligent teacher is 
ready at any time to render a verdict respecting the success of 
his pupils. The record keeps itself. 

It seems unnecessary to assert the moral competency of teach- 
ers as a class, or to suggest the one obvious remedy in excep- 
tional cases. A failure at this point is a failure that undermines 
all that is best in school work. 

Moreover, in nearly all graded schools the teacher’s work is 
under the inspection of the principal or superintendent, who 
knows, or ought to know, its character and the progress of the 
several classes. 

The charge that teachers thus assisted and guided do not 
know the success of their pupils in daily work is a denial of 
their intellectual and moral competency; and the charge that 
principals do not know the character of the work of the teach- 
ers under their supervision calls in question their fitness for the 
positions which they occupy. ‘This knowledge is one of the con- 
clusive tests of competency. Nothing is gained in school admin- 
istration by attempts to relieve teachers and principals from the 
necessity of proving themselves competent and trustworthy.” 

In 1881, I wrote in my annual report as follows: “In decid- 
ing the question of the promotion of scholars, too much impor- 
tance should not be given to a single final examination. For 
several years, I have not favored a uniform examination of the 
classes throughout the city, believing that the broadest teaching 
would not be secured when comparison of results, as shown in 
percentages of correct answers, was possible. I think the prin- 
cipals of our schools, whose duty it is ‘to assign each pupil to 
his class,’ should spend more time with their lower classes, and 
make themselves personally acquainted with the capacities and 
attainments of all their pupils. The beneficial results of doing 
this would not end with the knowledge acquired. The pupils 
would be stimulated to greater exertion by feeling that the 
principal of the school, as well as their regular teacher, was 
watching their course with deep interest in their progress. 
Failures are oftener the result of indifference than of inability. 
Let pupils become interested in their studies, and results will 
take care of themselves. Teachers should never lose sight of 
the welfare of the whole school; at the same time, they should 
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not forget that each pupil has special claims upon their thought 
and attention.” 

After an added experience of ten years I would not change 
the above lines, except to state positively what perhaps is only 
implied, that I do not believe in written examinations the 
results of which are to determine, or be a factor in determining, 
the fitness of pupils for promotion. I still believe that the prin- 
cipals of the schools should make themselves personally ac- 
quainted with the capacities and attainments of all their pupils. 
Their stimulating presence should be felt in all the classes. It 
‘should be understood that, whenever a pupil shows by his work 
that he is able to do more work, he will either be carried 
forward in his studies and when qualified placed in a higher 
grade, or he will be allowed to join a class taught by the special 
teacher in some interesting subject outside of the regular course. 
It should also be understood by those who fail to do their work, 
that from time to time they will be called upon to recite to the 
principal, in order that he, as well as their regular teacher, may 
be able to judge of their fitness to remain in their class or to be 
promoted at the end of the year to a higher grade. 

In the primary grade, the principal of each school has a class 
of her own to teach without an assistant. She would not have 
an opportunity, therefore, to acquaint herself with the attain- 
ments of the pupils in the other classes. ‘l’o appoint an assist- 
ant to each principal would add greatly to the cost of instruct- 
ion in these schools. A more economical way would be to 
appoint two or three teachers who shall hold the same relations 
to the teachers in the primary schools as the principals of the 
grammar schools hold to their assistants. It is believed that the 
salaries of these teachers will be moré than offset by the 
reduced average cost of the education of a child in the primary 
grade. More than three hundred of the pupils who graduated 
from the primary schools last June had been four years or more 
in completing the course. Had even one-half of these been car- 
ried through in three years (the time allotted for doing the 
work) instead of four, the salaries of at least three teachers 
would have been saved; and there would have been a still 
greater saving, had the larger part of the remaining half been 
carried through in three and a half years. 
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I have now indicated ways and means by which, if they are 
adopted, many pupils will be able to complete the course of 
study for the primary and grammar schools in a shorter time 
than heretofore. I have considered the question of the classifica- 
tion and promotion of pupils without reference to what subjects 
shall be included in the course of study, as the two questions are 
not necessarily connected. The course, however, should be 
revised. Elementary natural history should be at once intro- 
duced into the lower grades, the instruction to be given by the 
regular teachers, but, for a few years at least, under the super- 
vision of a special teacher. The study of geography should end 
with the eighth grade, and it should be taught in the fourth and 
fifth grades without the aid of a text-book, unless this be of a 
simple character in the form of a geographical reader. A new 
study should be given to the ninth grade. Too much time is 
now spent in reviewing the work of previous years. Let the 
restricting influence of the examination for admission to the high 
schools be removed, and there will be time for the study of ele- 
mentary physics, or algebra, or geometry, or for a more extended 
course in English literature. Who can doubt that under the 
quickening and strengthening influence of a fresh study the 
pupils will be better prepared to take up the work in the high 
schools, than if they spent their time in continual reviews of the 
studies with which they are more or less familiar ? 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss the recommenda- 
tion made by the New England Association of Colleges that 
French, German, and Latin be included as elective studies in the 
grammar school course. With the present ample accommoda- 
tions for our high schools, and the crowded condition of our 
grammar and primary schools, it has seemed to me of the first 
importance to plan for the more rapid advancement of the Ropu 
in the lower grades. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 
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Evening Schools. 


The following is the report of the Committee on Evening 
Schools made to the Board, December, 1891. 

We have now in Cambridge three Elementary Evening 
Schools and one Evening High School. The elementary schools 
are known as the Allston, Putnam, and Webster, being so 
named because they occupy rooms in these school-houses. The 
Allston School was opened last year, and is the largest in 
average attendance this year. There were 259 pupils enrolled, 
of which number 65 have attended only three evenings or less. 
The average attendance for the half-term has been 111, and the 
present membership is 135. Of this number 84 are colored, and 
the rest are Swedes, Nova Scotians, English, and Irish. The 
Swedes have been educated at home in Sweden, and come to the 
school mainly to learn English. Small classes are formed when 
possible, but considerable individual work is required. The 
opening of the Allston School diminished the number in the 
Webster School, which this year has had an average attendance 
of 85. A class of Armenians has been formed, and they are 
taught to read, write, and speak English. A few Norwegians, 
Swedes, Spanish, and English pupils also attend this school. 
Business arithmetic, book-keeping, and reading from United 
States history are taught in the higher grades; reading from 
geography, writing, and arithmetic in the next grade; and in 
the lowest grade, individual work is done in teaching letters, 
words, numbers, etc. 

In East Cambridge, at the Putnam School, 300 pupils have 
been enrolled, the average attendance being 95. Quite a num- 
ber of Portuguese attend this school, anxious to learn English. 
They have had a little education at home but not much. Of 
the number in the school, about 50 are learning English, 30 are 
doing elementary arithmetic, and a large number are learning to 
write. Two advanced classes, one of boys and the other of girls, 
are doing work corresponding to the higher gramimar school 
grades. In some of the rooms a systematic arrangement of 
recitation and study is adopted with good results ; but here, as in 
the other schools, the work is largely individual. 

The Evening High School has had a smaller enrollment of 
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pupils than last year, partly because a more thorough examina- 
tion of qualifications has been had, and because previous records 
of attendance have been referred to in admitting pupils. ‘This 
has had a good effect upon the school and made the attendance 
somewhat more constant, though the result has not been en- 
tirely satisfactory. The main stimulus we have to rely upon 
in the evening school work is the interest of the pupil; and to 
that end it is desirable to have teachers well fitted to awaken a 
desire for further knowledge. The classes depend almost en- 
tirely upon the teacher ; for here, far more than in the day school, 
he must hold the classes together by his own personal power. 

A new feature was introduced in the school this term, namely, 
a study period of one-half hour, coming between two instruction 
periods of three-quarters of an hour each. This change has 
been acceptable to teachers and pupils, and has on the whole 
been beneficial. It has reduced tardiness, and given a more 
serious tone to the pupils’ work. It has furnished an opportu- 
nity for some to take three studies instead of two, and it has 
enabled the teachers to give special assistance to late comers and 
those who are backward. Particularly in phonography and 
book-keeping, where practice is of especial importance, has it been 
desirable to have a study period. 

Another new feature that we hope to carry out this year is 
the granting of diplomas. <A class of five young men have 
received, or will have received if they hold out to the end of 
this term, honorable certificates for six courses. This will 
entitle them to graduation honors. It is hoped that this will 
stimulate others to more earnest efforts. 

The siudy of physics has been introduced this year for the 
first time. A class of ten young men are interested in it, and 
prove the value of this change. <A greater interest in Latin has 
been shown than heretofore, but the modern languages have not 
attracted as many as in former years. Commercial and English 
studies are, as they should be, the favorites. 

The total number enrolled this year is 178, and the average 
attendance thus far has been 102. The present membership is 
138. 

Book-keeping and penmanship attract the largest numbers, 
while phonography, commercial arithmetic, and English litera- 
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ture come next with slightly diminished numbers. Latin, 
French, advanced phonography, German, and civics follow in 
order, while algebra ends the list with the fewest pupils. Some 
of these studies will probably be dropped after the recess. 


Evening Drawing Schools. 


The evening drawing school for 1890-91 continued under the 
supervision of the Director of Drawing for the day schools. 
_The school was organized as in previous years in two classes, 
mechanical and free-hand. That sufficient room might be had 
for the proper classification of the pupils, the classes met on 
different evenings. The average attendance for the fifty sessions 
was: free-hand class, 40, with two assistant teachers; mechani- 
cal class, 70, with three assistant teachers. 

For many years the mechanical class met in the Central 
Square Building, Cambridgeport. It was crowded out of this 
building by a day school, but a temporary home was provided 
for it in the rooms of the free-hand class. On the completion 
of the new school-house in Ward Four, the day school was 
removed from the drawing rooms; and these rooms, with two 
others on the same floor, were made ready for the return of the 
mechanical class. High tables and chairs were bought, and — 
electric lights were substituted for gas lights ; the whole expense 
being about four hundred dollars. This division of the draw- 
ing school is now well provided for, and good results are 
expected. . 

The free-hand class has occupied rooms in the City Building, 
Brattle Square, since 1876. The accommodations, however, 
have never been satisfactory. There is no means of ventila- 
ting the rooms except by opening the windows, and gas being 
used for light, and a large number of burners being required, 
the temperature is usually as high as 90°. These evils should 
be remedied if the school is to be continued here. The question 
has been raised whether it would not be best to remove this 
department of the drawing school to the new High School 
building. It certainly would be in the interest of economy. 
The casts, models, and all the furniture could be used in fitting 
up the rooms for which new furniture and appliances must 
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otherwise be provided. The location would be central, and the 
surrounding influences elevating and refining. 


Music. 


The Director of Music reports that he has visited each 
grammar school once in two weeks and the primary schools as 
often as possible, and that the work in the primary grades has 
been carried on by the teachers, under instructions given by 
him at meetings held once a month for that purpose. 

Besides these regular meetings at which attendance is 
required, a class has been formed which meets once a week. 
This class is for the teachers of all grades and is largely 
attended. 

In December the new Third Music Reader was introduced 
into the sixth and seventh grades in place of the old Inter- 
mediate Reader; and in place of the Independent Music 
Reader, used in the eighth and ninth grades, the New Fourth 
Reader and the Whiting Sixth Reader were introduced, the 
New Fourth Reader being used in a part of the schools, and the 
Whiting Sixth Reader in the remaining schools. Next year 
these books will be exchanged; the schools using the one will 
use the other. 


The Public Library and the Schools. 


The weekly delivery plan by which the schools have been 
supplied with books from the public library has been continued. 
Near the close of the winter term the following letter was sent 
to the pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades: 

‘For more than a year books from the Public Library have 
been delivered at the schools. ‘The Superintendent has learned 
with pleasure of the number of books delivered to each school and 
of the interest with which they have been read. That he may 
know more definitely of the working of the plan, he invites you 
to answer the following questions: (1) What can you say in 
regard to the prezent plan of supplying Library books? (2) How 
many Library books (including any taken directly from the 
Library) have you read since last September? (3) Write the 
tities of some of the most interesting books that you have read, 
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giving the author of each book. (4) Give an account of the 
book you liked best.” 

It gave the Superintendent great pleasure to read the answers 
to these questions. ‘They showed that the action of the Trus- 
tees in planning for the delivery of books at the schools was 
appreciated ; that a large number of pupils read as many books 
as is profitable for children to read while attending school ; that, 
judging by the books mentioned as “the most interesting” and 
by the account given of the one “liked best,” the books were 
in the main wisely selected and carefully read. 

The library and the schools are being brought into closer 
relations to each other. A year ago a list of books of special 
value to teachers was prepared by the master of the Train- 
ing School and printed in the school report. Comparatively 
few of these books were in the library; but they were bought at 
once, and the teachers now have within their reach more than 
seventy volumes relating to the history of education and the 
theory and practice of teaching. This action of the Trustees 
shows the spirit in which the affairs of the library are conducted. 


\ 


Drawing. 


The principal changes during the year have been the substi- 
tution of paper for books in the third, fourth, and fifth grades, 
and the introduction of a sufficient number of models of the 
same form to enable all the pupils to draw directly from them. 

Three meetings of the teachers of all the grades, and several 
meetings of those of each grade, have been held by the Director 
of Drawing. In June an exhibition of the work, from both 
the day and the evening schools, was given in the hall of the 
Webster school-house. It was visited by many persons inter- 
ested in this important branch of instruction. 
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In ScHoot ComMMITTEER, Feb. 18, 1892. 


Voted, That the report prepared and read by the Superintend- 
ent be adopted as the Annual Report of the School Committee 
for 1891, and that the Secretary be authorized to append the 
names of the members of the Committee thereto. 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 
Members cf the School Committee for 1891. 


ALPHEUS B. ALGER, Chairman ez officio. 
*EDWARD H. HALL, ANNE CLARK STEWART, 
WINFIELD S. CHAPLIN, EDWARD B. MALLEY, 
ELLEN A. GOODWIN, ASA P. MORSE, 


+WILLIAM T. PIPER, CAROLINE L. EDGERLY, 
SALBERT B. HART, |JOSEPH A. BALL, 
PHEBE M. KENDALL, {CHARLES F. WYMAN, 
JAMES L. PAINE, WILLIAM A. START, 
ROBERT O. FULLER, ALBERT M. BARNES, 
EDMUND WALSH, +GEORGE A. ALLISON, 


SGEORGE P. JOHNSON. 


*Resigned February 19. §Elected October 6. 
+Resigned September 17. Resigned May 21. 
tElected March 10, qElected June 2, 


ie END TS 


The issuing of the School Report has been delayed in order 
that it might contain an account of the dedication of the new 
English High School Building, including the address of Dr. 
Peabody. See page 61. 
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MORSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE MORSE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Tarts school-house is in Ward Four, at the corner of Brook- 
line and Allston Streets. It is a brick building with free- 
stone trimmings, 110 feet long and 92 feet wide; but in the 
central part of one side there is a recess of 15 feet by 40 feet. 
The building is three stories high and contains fourteen school 
rooms. Twelve of these are 32 feet square, and the other two are 
32 feet by 85 feet. It has a hall 64 feet by 40 feet, a prin- 
cipal’s room and a reading room, each 16 feet by 12 feet; a 
toilet room for teachers and also one for girls, and the usual con- 
veniences of cloak-rooms, store-rooms, and closets found in 
modern schooij-houses. The plans were drawn by architect 
George F. Fogerty of Cambridge, and the contractors were 
Messrs. Donahue Brothers of Medford. The Smead system, 
including the dry-closet arrangement, is used in heating and 
ventilation. The cost of the land, building, and furniture was: 
land (about 25,000 square feet) $6,000; building, $75,287 ; fur- 
niture, $3,256,—a total cost of $84,543. 

The Superintendent of Public Buildings in his annual report 
speaks of this school-house as follows: “This structure is one 
of the largest in our city, convenient in all its appointments, 
beautiful in design, imposing in appearance, and therefore in- 
vites the inspection of all interested in the work of our schools.” 

The building was completed early in September, but owing 
to delay in the delivery of the furniture it was not occupied 
until the 22d of the month. The formal dedication of the 
building occurred on Wednesday, the 18th of November. Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer gave the principal address. 

The school is named for the Hon. Asa P. Morse, who 
for more than sixteen years was a member of the School 
Committee. To him the school is indebted for a flag and staff, 
and for the beautiful pictures that hang upon the walls of the 
rooms; and more recently for the gift of a grand piano. 

The school differs from the other schools in having all the 
primary grades, as well as all the grammar grades, and in being 
the only grammar school containing all the grammar grades 
under the charge of a lady principal. 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


AT THE 


DEDICATION OF THE MORSE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


1. Mr. CuHar.es F. Wyman will introduce the presiding officer, 
His Honor Mayor ALGER. 


2. INVOCATION, 
By Rev. James McWuInNnNIE, D.D. 


3. SINGING, America 
By PUPILS OF THE SCHOOL. 


4. TRANSFER OF THE BUILDING TO THE SCHOOL 


COMMITTEE, 
With remarks by 


Councilman CHENEY, Hon. A. P. Morse, and the Principal of the 
School, Miss Mary A. TowNSEND. 


5. SINGING, Flag of the Free 
By PUPILS OF THE SCHOOL, 
6. ADDRESS, 
By Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 
7. PEON Gr, Vive ? America 


Miss ELIZABETH J. BALDWIN. 


8. REMARKS, 
By FRANCIS COGSWELL, JOHN D, BILLINGs, Epwin B. HALE. 


9. CLOSING HYMN. 
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HYMN. 


Written for the occasion by the Principal of the School. 


(Tune ‘‘ Mornington.’’) 


O Thou who art the Source 
Of all our earthly power! 

We feel that Thou art in our midst, 
To consecrate this hour. 


Plant Thou its influence deep 
Within our souls, we ask; 

So shall we find, from day to day, 
New strength for every task. 


Each task an onward step, 
With kindly hands to guide; 

This house a home, where evermore 
Peace and good-will abide. 


And may we all revere 

That flag which floats above; 
Our tricolor of Purity, 

Fidelity, and Love. 


Dwell THESE within our hearts, 
Shedding their light abroad, 
That we may honor in our lives 
Our Country and our God. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 


BY FRANK A. HILL, HEAD MASTER OF THE SCHOOL. 


THE new English High School building was occupied by the 
school February 12, 1892. Although not completed at that time, 
the edifice was sufficiently advanced for convenient use. It was 
originally designed to cost a sum not exceeding $80,000 and to 
accommodate a number of pupils not exceeding 450. It speedily 
became obvious that the original order of the City Council was 
inadequate. Before the foundations of the new structure were 
laid the number of pupils had gone beyond 450. At the time 
of occupancy the registration of pupils had reached 625. 

The land for the building was the generous gift of Mr. 
Frederick H. Rindge. The amounts appropriated for erecting 
and furnishing the building have reached an aggregate of 
$226,000. It will need further expenditures, chiefly for putting 
the spacious grounds in order. Plans for the grounds have been 
prepared by the City Engineer, and have received the approval 
of the architects and of the various committees and persons who 
have been especially interested in the new building. These 
plans contemplate gravel walks with a central pavement of light 
tiles, very much like the admirable walk on Boston Common 
from the Park street entrance to Park square. By this com- 
bination of a tiled centre with gravel sides, broad walks are 
obtained at a moderate cost, while the esthetic sense is better 
satisfied than it would be by red brick or black asphalt. These 
walks are so arranged as to accommodate pupils coming from 
the various sections of the city and at the same time to dis- 
courage unsightly footpaths across the lawns. A retaining wall 
of gentle height to separate the playground in the rear from the 
higher grade of the school grounds is also proposed. This wall 
defines the limits of the playground, gives an excellent chance 
for an iron rail and a walk inside on the higher grade, where 
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spectators may watch the games, and serves as a protection to 
the grassy embankments that are needed to give finish and 
beauty to the grounds in the rear of the building. If no granite 
curbs are used to enclose the grounds, the cost of carrying out 
these plans will not be far from $4,000. If curbstones are 
added the cost will be correspondingly increased. 

The Committee on Public Property have approved these 
plans and the Superintendent of Buildings has recommended 
their adoption. The best effect of the building will not appear 
until the grounds are in good shape. The rough conditions 
that have necessarily prevailed about the building during its 
erection have already been somewhat reduced by the laying out 
of temporary walks and the spreading of loam. At the time of 
writing this account a proposition is under discussion by the 
City Council to do all the work that is necessary to put the 
school lot in final and pleasing order. It is confidently hoped 
that, as a result of this consideration, the grounds of the Public 
Library, the Manual Training School, and the English High 
School may be fully transformed, as they now are in part, to a 
well appointed and beautiful park. Add to this park a suitable 
grading and macadamizing for its five streets, good sidewalks 
along these streets, and convenient street crossings, two of them 
more particularly for those pupils and teachers who have occa- 
sion to use the Public Library, or to pass between the Manual 
Training School and the English High School for purposes of 
recitation, and the work that is needed to make good, in a 
final and satisfactory way, a series of magnificent gifts to 
the city may be pronounced completed. To pause in this 
work when the end is in sight would hardly seem to be 
justified by any existing pressure of municipal needs in other 
directions. 

A few words about the building may not be amiss, notwith- 
standing what has been said about it in previous reports. It 
stands one hundred feet back from Broadway, and about fifty feet 
from Ellery street at one end and Trowbridge street at the 
other. In the rear the playground extends back some three or 
four hundred feet. It therefore stands aloof from all houses, 
and so for quiet, air, and sunshine it is admirably placed. ‘The 
foundations are of granite, the first story of a light freestone from 
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Ohio, and the rest of Perth Amboy brick of a light red color. 
The architecture is purposely simple, the aim having been to 
secure solidity and majesty of effect. The ornamentation is 
confined to the central part of the fagade, where the main build- 
ing shows beautiful sculptured work at the entrance, great win- 
dows with arched tops, and an elaborate cornice. The wings 
are plain. The corridors of the first and second floors extend 
across the building, the lower paved with marble tiling, the 
upper floored with hard pine. The staircases are of iron; the 
treads and landings are filled with asphalt. The finish in the 
corridors and assembly hall is of ash, elsewhere of cypress. 
The floors are of hard pine except the two entries at the en- 
trance to the hall, which are of oak. The construction of the 
floors is what is termed mill construction, that is, the beams or 
trusses show in the rooms below. The flooring is laid directly 
upon them. First comes two-inch planking; then an inch or 
more of mortar, in which are laid all the piping and wires ; then 
paper, and finally hard pine blind-nailed to strips or cleats that 
divide the mortar and rest on the planking. There are conse- 
quently no floor spaces for mice to wander in or for fire to run 
through. 

The building is piped for gas and wired for incandescent 
lamps. Combination fixtures are used in the hall, the corridors, 
and in places where it is deemed necessary to provide either for 
the failure of the incandescent lamps or for gas for experimental 
purposes. Elsewhere the system of incandescent lamps is ex- 
clusively used. 

The system of heating is by indirect radiation, the air being 
admitted over radiators heated by steam, and then rising to the 
several rooms. On the first floor the warm air is received 
through registers in the floor; on the other floors, through 
registers seven or eight feet above the floors. The supply of 
pure air is not intended to be shut off while the school is in 
session. By means of mixing valves it may be taken in hot, 
warm, or cold. The flues for ventilation are supplied with 
steam pipes. These flues connect with great ventilating shafts 
that are heated by steam. The system has worked well so far 
as tried. It certainly answers for cold weather. 

When the weather is warm special provision needs to be 
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made for heating the flues and the ventilating shafts without 
heating any part of the rest of the building. The committee 
that originally considered the plan of ventilation placed special 
stress on the importance of this feature. The architects 
arranged for such a provision, but the arrangement for some 
reason has not been realized in fact. It is still possible to heat 
the shafts and flues from either of the two boilers without send- 
ing warm air to the rooms. The steam mains of the entire 
basement, however, would have to be heated, and this would 
make the basement, if not the building, uncomfortably warm in 
summer weather. Covering the steam mains would reduce this 
effect, but not remove it. What is needed is an independent 
connection between the shafts and flues on the one hand and 
the boilers on the other, so as to prevent this waste of heat and 
the consequent discomfort, and to concentrate the heat in the 
flues and shafts. The same fire, then, would answer for the hot 
water service, for moving the air in the smoke chimney and thus 
ventilating the closets and urinals, and for heating the air in 
the flues and shafts and thus keeping the building supplied with 
pure air. In short, all that remains to be done is to modify the 
present system so as to confine the service of the fires in the 
summer to the actual needs of the building. This can be accom- 
plished at a small cost. 

The supply of light is ample, every room having the sun at 
some time during the day and most of the rooms never being 
without it during the session. The quantity of light is regulated 
by shades, which may be used to uncover either the main win- 
dows or the transom windows. The latter windows are very 
convenient in mild weather for letting in the air from out of 
doors without unduly exposing the pupils to drafts. The north- 
west and northeast sides are provided with permanent double 
windows, so arranged, however, as to be freely opened when 
occasion requires. These windows are especially convenient for 
regulating the admission of air from the outside when it is desir- 
able to do so. 

The rooms of teachers, the reception room, the library, the 
text-book rooms, the offices of the head master and the secre- 
tary, are placed, as the plans indicate, in the rear of the corri- 
dors and in the contracted part of the building, where there is 
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good light indeed, but where the sunshine is not so imp era- 
tively needed. These conveniences are numerous and ample. 
Among them are two so-called hospital rooms, that is, sick rooms 
for use in the emergencies that not unfrequently occur in a large - 
school. The office of the head master, the library, and the 
office of the secretary make a commodious and attractive suite 
of rooms, all of which are devoted to library purposes. The 
books are easily accessible, for closed cases have been abandoned 
and pains taken to make their use inviting and easy. It is 
better to let books get mixed a little or even to run the risk 
of an occasional loss than so to guard them that it becomes 
hard, if not disagreeable, to get at them. Pupils find it pleasant 
to work in the library. The main room of this suite is spacious 
enough for recitation purposes, and can be so used for advanced 
history or literature classes. 

Great pains has been taken to make the laboratories simple, 
economical, and, at the same time, serviceable. It is believed 
that the arrangements for science work are as ample and com- 
plete as any in the best equipped high schools of the country. 
The following rooms have been provided : 

1. A physical laboratory, with a demonstration table for the 
teacher, chairs with writing-arm attachments for a class when 
seated, tables with supports for apparatus and lockers for stor- 
age, side tables with gas and water, and minor helps. 

2. A smaller connecting room with shelves and cases for such 
physical apparatus as the pupils personally use, and a working 
table for the teacher and for advanced or special students. 

8. A chemical laboratory with one hundred and twenty-eight 
lockers, so that each pupil may have his own equipment and be 
held responsible for its care. The room contains a chemical 
hood where a dozen pupils may work at once with noxious gases, 
also shelves for the storage of such supplies as are in daily or 
frequent use. 

4, A smaller connecting room with selves and cases for sup- 
plies, books, balances, and the varied materials used in chemical 
study. This room contains a table supplied with gas and water 
and intended for the use of the teacher or of special students 
under the teacher’s immediate guidance. 

5. A small dark room, with sink, shelves, gas, and electric 
Jamps for photographic purposes. 
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6. A large lecture room with a raised floor, and chairs for 
from one hundred tv one hundred and fifty pupils. Each chair 
has a shelf to facilitate the taking of notes. Here the teacher 
of physics or chemistry, or, in fact, of any subject, may assem- 
ble pupils in larger numbers than usual for talks, lectures, and 
such experiments as are better performed for the pupils than by 
them. This room contains closets for storage, cases for lecture 
table apparatus, a well-appointed demonstration table, a stereop- 
ticon screen, and a porte-lumiére. Its windows may be dark- 
ened at short notice. This room, as well as the five rooms just 
described, is provided with hot water and cold. 

The science plan contemplates three sorts of instruction: 
(1) that which comes from individual work in measurements, 
experiments, and laboratory work in general; (2) that given 
directly by the teacher by means of lectures, explanations, and 
such experiments as are better performed by him than by the 
pupils ; and (8) that which comes from the study of books and 
from the usual methods of question and answer. 

In physics, the policy of the instruction inclines to giving the 
pupils table work that requires close, accurate, and somewhat 
limited observation, and admits of exact records that may be 
tested by an examiner, the teacher reserving for his own presen- 
tation and explanation such experiments as are general, many- 
sided, and susceptible of misinterpretation by the young and 
untrained. In other words, the pupil’s work is largely quantita- 
tive, the teacher’s largely qualitative. 

The laboratories for physics have been designed, and it is in- 
tended to equip them, in the spirit of the principles just stated. 
Apparatus to the amount of $600 has already been ordered for 
the two departments of heat and electricity, chiefly for individ- 
ual work. The chemical equipment has also been increased by 
apparatus to the extent of $400. 

In addition to the six rooms already described there is a 
botanical room, with drawers for the school herbarium, cases for 
botanical specimens, window shelves for plants, and water ; also 
a mineralogical room and a spacious drawing room, the latter 
to receive the tables, models, screens, and other equipment of 
the evening drawing school. 

The wardrobes are in close connection with the schoolrooms. 
All communication with them during school hours, when they 
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are locked, is by way of the class rooms, and therefore under the 
eye and control of the teachers. 

The assembly hall seats six hundred persons. The platform 
may seat one hundred in addition. It was decided before any 
plans were made, in view of the courtesy of Harvard University 
in placing Sanders Theatre at the disposal of the city for the 
graduation exercises of the school, to construct a hall more for 
school use than for public use. This decision was made under the 
limitations of the original appropriation of $80,000, and was 
regarded at the time as an unavoidable one. The hall will be 
used for singing, for opening exercises at such intervals as may 
be deemed best, for lectures, and for any general school purpose. 
It can be darkened for stereopticon exhibitions. 

The basement is well above ground, light, well-ventilated, and 
properly warmed. It extends unbroken, save by arches and 
supporting pillars, from one end of the building to the other. 

The floor is of cement. Portions of this floor will need fur- 
ther attention in the near future because of imperfections in the 
construction. A properly made floor of asphalt would have 
been better, for in addition to equal or greater solidity and firm- 
ness, it has the advantage of being free from dust. 

A lunch counter has been established in the central part, 
between the boys’ end of the basement and that of the girls. 
It is conducted by the janitor and his wife. The fare is simple, 
—milk, cocoa, sandwiches, apples, oranges, bananas, etc. ‘The 
counter has proved a popular innovation, and, notwithstanding 
the low prices, has been self-sustaining. 

The boiler room is separate from the main basement. The 
coal bin is outside of the building, on a level with the depressed 
floor of the boiler room, and accessible from it. Dust from the 
coal and ashes is thus kept out of the basement and the stories 
above. : 

A convenient room has been fitted up in the basement for the 
janitor and the engineer. Adjoining this is a tool room where 
repairs may be made and certain supplies kept. 

The bells are rung automatically by electricity. A program 
clock, which may be set for any disposition of times whose 
intervals are five minutes or multiples of five, does the work. 
At any time the clock may be instantly switched off, and a 
special program may be rung by hand. 
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Speaking tubes connect all parts of the building with the 
office of the head master. 

There are five hundred and ninety-two desks in position. This 
number can be increased by one hundred without seriously 
trespassing on the proper use of the building. The wings are 
planned for extension, each extension to contain three class 
rooms. In this way, ata comparatively small cost, the capacity 
of the school may be enlarged by three hundred desks. 

It is Mr. Rindge’s intention to erect this year — the plans have 
been nearly completed —a structure in close connection with the 
Manual Training School and designed largely for the academic 
work, under city teachers, of those of the English High School 
who take the Manual Training course. It is important to have 
these pupils close to the shops. This arrangement is mutually 
agreeable to the authorities of both schools. It also extends the 
life of the new English High School building by postponing the 
necessity for enlargement. When it will become imperative to 
extend the wings, it is difficult to conjecture. It is no more 
visionary to predict a school of one thousand pupils in 1898 
than it would have been six years ago to predict a school of six 
hundred pupils in 1892. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the building has been 
planned with great care, and is, without doubt, one of the 
most satisfactory buildings for school purposes in New England. 
In many points it is unsurpassed. The respects in which it may 
be further improved have been frankly mentioned. They lie 
partly in the line of making good certain minor imperfections 
in the construction, partly in rectifying a few mistakes that 
have been made in spite of the intention to have no mistakes, 
and partly in doing two or three things purposely postponed 
that they may be better done. 

Every appropriation for the building has fully covered what 
it was designed to cover. There has been no call for money to 
make good a deficiency. The City Council, at every stage, has 
acted with commendable promptness and harmony. Its courage 
and wisdom in substituting $200,000 for $80,000 as soon as the 
magnitude of the problem of providing for the rapid growth of 
the English High School was appreciated were particularly 
gratifying. | 
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The building was dedicated April 4, 1892. The following 
letter of invitation indicates the character of the arrangements 
made for this occasion : 


CITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


You are cordially invited to be present at the 
dedication of the English High School House, which 
will take place on Monday, Hpril 4, at 7:30 P. M. 

The dedicatory address will be given by the 
Rev. Hndrew P. Peabody, D.D. Other short addresses 
are expected. 

Appropriate vocal music will be rendered under 
the direction of Prof. George M. Taylor. 

The City Council, the School Committee, and 
the invited guests are requested to assemble at 7 
P. M., in the Library, second floor, where they will 
be met by the Committee of Arrangements. 

WILLIAM A. BHNCROFT, 


Chairman of the Committee. 


City Hall, March 26, 1892. 


The building will be open to the public for inspection 
from threes to six o’clock FP. M. Thomas’s Orchestra will 


play at intervals in the Hall, 


The building was beautifully decorated with plants and 
flowers. Large numbers of citizens inspected it during the 
afternoon and evening. The various rooms were under the care 
of ushers selected from the different classes. The flag presented 
to the school by the Charles Beck Post of the G. A. R. was 
gracefully draped at the back of the stage. 
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The exercises of the evening were in accordance with the 
following program : 


Order of Exercises. 


Sinc ALLELUIA ForTH, - - - - - Dudley Buck 


QUARTETTE. 


Cou. WILLIAM A. BANCROFT, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
ARRANGEMENTS, WILL INTRODUCE THE PRESIDING OFFICER, 


His Honor Mayor ALGER. 


INVOCATION. 


Rev. ALEXANDER McKeEnziz, D.D. 


In HEAVENLY LOVE ABIDING, - - - - Franz Abt 


QUARTETTE. 


DELIVERY OF THE BUILDING TO THE MAYOR OF THE CITY. 


Alderman JOHN R. FAIRBAIRN, 


Chairman of the Committee on Public Property 


DELIVERY OF THE Krys TO THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


His Honor Mayor ALGER. 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE KEYS AND THEIR TRANSFER TO THE HEAD 
MASTER OF THE SCHOOL. 


Prof. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, 
Chairman of the High School Committee 
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RESPONSE OF THE HEAD MASTER. 


FRANK A. HILu, A.M. 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS. 


Rev. ANDREW P. PEazopy, D.D. 


BENEDIC ANIMA, - : - - - . Dudley Buck 


QUARTETTE. 


PRESENTATION OF A FLAG FROM CHARLES BEcK Post 56, G. A. R. 


Cot. THOMAS WENTWORTH HJIGGINSON. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, . - - Francis Scott Key 


Messrs. MONROE and PRATT. 
SHORT ADDRESSES. 


PRAYER FROM “ MosEs IN EcyptT,” - - - Rossint 


QUARTETTE. 


QUARTETTE. 


“jn 


Mrs. G. B, LENFEST, Soprano. 
Miss ANNA G. SAWYER, Contralto. 
G. FRANK MONROE, Tenor. 
FRANCIS L. PRATT, Basso. 


GEORGE M. TAYLOR, Pianist. 


The short addresses announced in the foregoing program 
were by Hon. John W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Board of 
Education, Elbridge Smith, A.M., who was principal of the 
Cambridge High School from 1847 until 1856, and Dr. William 
Everett, who graduated from the school in 1852. 
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ADDRESS 


DELIVERED AT 


The Dedication of the Cambridge English High School Building, 
April 4, 1892 
BY THE 


Rey. ANDREW P. PEABopy, D.D. 


Is this an occasion for gladness and for mutual congratulation, 
or does it mark steps which it were well not to have taken, and 
which we shall at no great distance of time be compelled to 
retrace? Ought this magnificent and costly building to have 
been erected, involving, as it does, a heavy annual charge on the 
municipal treasury; or should we have lessened and cheapened 
the educational apparatus which it represents, ready to abandon 
it at the early bidding of the public voice, and to leave the 
higher education of our girls and boys to private enterprise? 
Closely connected with this question is that of the public-school 
system, by which the State makes itself accountable for the 
education of its citizens. 

In discussing this subject I should shrink from the seeming 
pedantry of going back to Greece and Rome; but history is 
worthless except as it teaches by example, and in Athens and 
Rome we have the only prominent historical examples of a pure 
democracy like ours ; and they both furnish by what they lacked 
as intensely vivid illustrations as can be imagined of the need of 
a high standard of intelligence and culture in a. government by 
the people. 

Athens early became a democracy. Every freeman had the 
full right of suffrage. It is a very common idea that the 
Athenians were a highly intelligent people. They were 
undoubtedly capable of being so; but we have no reason to sup- 
pose that the people in general were educated, or were conversant 
with books, or with any literature except that which came to 
them from the stage. They lived a large part of the time out 
of doors; the paltry wages paid to them for attendance at the 
public assemblies and for their services as judges or jurymen — 
an office to which every citizen was eligible, five hundred con- 
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stituting a court —sufficed to keep large numbers of them in 
idleness without starving; while a body of slaves far outnum- 
bering the freemen was the consequence, the cause, or more 
probably both, of abounding indolence, thriftlessness and inef- 
ficiency. Information came chiefly through the ear, and was 
liable to be exaggerated, distorted or transformed in its passage. 
Never was any other people so accessible to oratory, never one 
so easily swayed, inspired, energized, deluded, maddened by 
demagogues. The intense power of eloquent appeal could, 
indeed, at intervals wake them to glorious ambition and arouse 
a patriotism noble as it was for the time sincere; but it as easily 
lured them into base submission, or arrayed them in internecine 
strife among themselves, which often threatened and finally 
extinguished their independence, and left the championship of 
liberty to “voices of the dead.” 

It was only by slow degrees that Rome drifted into democracy. 
Though in the infancy of the republic all freemen had nominally 
the right of suffrage, they voted by centuries or hundreds, and 
in the earlier time the centuries of the patricians contained each 
a hundred voters; those of the plebeians several hundreds ; and 
the centuries lowest in the social scale were not even called to 
vote, if a clear majority of centuries was obtained without 
them. As the common people gradually encroached on the 
aristocracy and obtained in reality the power of which they had 
at first the mere shadow, it became evident that there was no 
longer any sure road to office but force or bribery; for while 
those of the higher orders were by no means over-educated, the 
mass of the people were pitiably ignorant. The consulship 
was ordinarily obtained by the ruinous expenditure of money, to 
be refunded by robbing the provinces of which the successful 
candidates became proconsuls when their year of service had 
expired. The people, too, were dazzled by military glory, and 
were ready to prolong into a dictatorship the official term of their 
consuls, especially when the booty of a campaign furnished 
ample funds for the largesses, games and shows, by and for 
which the populace lived. From illegally prolonged to per- 
petual and hereditary empire the transition was easy, and for a 
time propitious; for it seemed better for the people to be under 
a single beneficent despot than to wade from one democratic 
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tyranny to another through proscriptions, confiscations and seas 
of citizens’ blood. But the natural successors of Augustus were 
Tiberius, Caligula and Nero. 

These are the only conspicuous cases in the world’s history in 
which universal suffrage has had fair and continuous trial, and 
under the same conditions there is no reason why it should not 
have a like issue in this country. But the system is fastened 
upon us irrevocably. There is no backwater this side of ruin in 
the tide of advancing power on the part of the people. We 
have and shall have no limit to the right of suffrage, and in 
admitting to it emancipated slaves we have thrown a fearful 
weight of ignorance and irresponsibleness into the scale which 
before seemed as heavily loaded as our institutions would bear. 
It is perfectly manifest that a very large proportion of our 
voters do not really exercise the right of suffrage, have no con- 
ception of its meaning, no idea whom or what they are voting 
for, or why they are performing that function. ‘They have no 
conscious interest in the questions at issue, or even in govern- 
ment itself,— nothing that demands protection except their 
usurpations, drinking shops, disorders and crimes; and how 
effectively these can be protected has been adequately shown in 
some of our great cities, and even in some entire States. At 
the same time, while there are men of intelligence and culture 
who shamefully neglect their duty as citizens, there is not one 
of those who are citizens only in name who is not hired, or 
treated, or threatened into casting his vote whenever an election 
is to be made. 

Our sole safety can be found in the education of our citizens, 
and that can be well accomplished only by our public-school 
system. Of this system I would now speak,—of its necessity, of 
its deficiencies in its lower grades, and of the need of the high 
school, equally to maintain the desirable standard in schools of 
a lower grade, and to supply what is lacking in them. 

Our public schools are necessary to the state. No other 
system can secure the rudiments of knowledge for the entire 
body of the fast rising generation, and no other can so fuse 
the heterogeneous elements of condition, sect, race and color, 
that they shall grow up as one people, with a common interest 
in the country as their own, and in its institutions as their 
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joint charge. Charity schools would be spurned by those who 
most needed them, would deepen and indurate the caste spirit, 
and would tend to make pauperism hereditary. Sectarian 
schools would leave out the unfortunately growing multitude 
owned by no sect, and would intensify both religious and _ politi- 
cal partisanship, by the fuel with which each would feed the 
other’s fires. ‘Then too, these schools are maintained or favored 
almost wholly by persons of alien birth or parentage, and can 
hardly fail in many cases ‘to avert the Americanizing of their 
pupils. Indeed, this purpose is openly avowed by the French 
~Canadians, of whom we have some three hundred thousand in 
New England alone. They are unwilling that their children 
should learn the English language; and in some of our western 
states there are large numbers of Germans who are equally 
determined to remain Germans still. But children of various 
conditions, creeds and races, when trained in the same school, 
cannot help having many relations of good feeling and good 
fellowship, which in after years attenuate social contrasts, 
modify sectarian prejudices, and tone down the harshness and 
bitterness of race-feeling. All of us who have ever attended 
public schools have felt this influence. The relation of school- 
mate is, indeed, not one of the nearest; but there are many 
closer bonds that are more easily broken. There are connec- 
tions thus formed, which have through life, on the one hand, a 
guiding, even a controling power, on the other, a restraining 
influence; and as regards what with us is now, and is likely to 
continue a matter of prime importance, nationality, nothing so 
tends to obliterate the distinction of race as this common educa- 
tion. | : 

As regards parochial or sectarian schools the only safe way is 
to omit all antagonism to them, to let them take their course, 
and so to raise and maintain the standard of the public schools 
that those who want to do the best for their children shall see 
in what direction their interest lies. Antagonism is sure to 
strengthen the opponents of our public schools, which have no 
so formidable enemies as their over-zealous friends. Meanwhile, 
there is much to be said, and on all hands, in favor of assigning 
certain hours in the week to the religious instruction of willing 
pupils by the clergy of the churches to which they severally 
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belong,— a service which the gospel minister who is fit for his 
charge would regard as not a burden, but a privilege. At all 
events, if the school-question can be kept out of party politics, 
and if there be no undue haste, there can be no doubt of the 
attainment of some compromise by which the separate education 
of future fellow-citizens may be averted. 

But there are those who believe in the necessity of our 
common school system so far as the rudiments of knowledge are 
concerned, who yet doubt the rightfulness of furnishing more 
advanced instruction at the public charge. 

As to this matter I would first say that, if for nothing else, 
the high school is needed for the efficiency of the schools of the 
lower grades. The university has its standard maintained by the 
necessity of preparing its graduates for professional study, or for 
positions that demand superior intelligence and culture; and the 
worst thing that could befall our universities would be their 
having large numbers of students whose attainments will not 
be thus tested,—a position which, if I had time, I might illus- 
trate by conspicuous examples. The high school is tested by 
being required to fit its pupils for college, for the technical 
schools, and for business situations to which an ill-taught boy 
or girl would not be eligible. The infant and primary schools 
have their test in the duty imposed on each lower grade in a 
given time to fit its pupils for the next higher. But without 
the high school the grammar school would have no such test. 
The pupil would pass from the school in the course of nature ; 
and by the necessity of child-nature, as the end of the school- 
life drew near, he would be much more interested in getting 
through it. than in what he might carry from it. There would 
be throughout the grammar-school life a gradual subsiding of 
ambition on the part of the pupils, and the teachers would be 
more than human if their ambition were not correspondingly 
checked and deadened. ‘Thus the stimulus of the high school 
sustains and feeds the working power of the grammar school, 
and if not more than one in five were examined for the high 
school, there would be hardly one in the remaining four-fifths 
that would not have largely profited by the pendency of that 
examination. 

_I would next say emphatically that the schools of the lower 
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grades, at the best, not only do not furnish so good an education 
as many boys and girls really need, yet cannot afford to pay for, 
but—what is more to our ‘purpose—that they do not furnish so 
good an education as the community needs for a large propor- 
tion of its citizens. 

Our schools of a lower grade do much less for their pupils 
than our public schools did half a century ago. To be sure, in 
many of the country towns the schools lasted not more than 
seven months in the year, and the larger boys were at school 
not more than three or four months. But there was hardly a 
country school in which there were not on the upper seats 
young men of twenty or more, and girls, too, of eighteen or 
twenty ; and the later years of their course were devoted to what 
we call high-school studies. I once taught such a school, and I 
had two or three pupils in trigonometry and its application to 
surveying, and a class of girls who studied with great delight the 
same text-book on rhetoric which had been used by my class in 
college. It was distinctly understood that the pupil was entitled 
to draw upon the teacher for whatever branch of instruc- 
tion was within his knowledge. ‘There was, it must be con- 
fessed, very little of pedagogic art or skill. But the teachers 
were in earnest. ‘There was none of the red tape which now 
wastes a large portion of the time in otherwise good schools. 
The school was kept, always for thirty, generally for thirty-three 
honest hours every week, in the winter, when there was the 
largest number of scholars, with as much extra work as the 
lengthening days toward the vernal equinox permitted, and 
sometimes with the assistance of volunteer pupil teachers, as the 
Lancasterian system of monitorial schools had attracted a good 
deal of attention. Then, too, there were often neighborhood 
classes of young ladies who knew how to mingle the festive with 
the scholastic element in the long winter evenings. The legal 
standard of requirements for the teacher was indeed low; but 
the practical standard was the ability to do what the older 
scholars wanted him to do, and one who failed to meet such 
demands fell out of the profession. 

Under the present system the school time does not exceed 
that of the old-fashioned country district schools. The long 
summer vacation, the spring and winter recesses and the multi- 
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plied holidays take up in the aggregate about four months, and 
when allowance is made for red tape, there remain in the gram- 
mar schools coysiderably less than twenty-five, in some schools, 
hardly more than twenty hours, in the week for school work. 
By the system of regularly graded schools the amount of study 
for each class is not that which a pupil of average ability can 
accomplish, but that through which those of an inferior capacity 
can be somehow pulled or pushed, so that for a considerable 
part of the time a bright child has nothing to do. 

Our grammar schools are organized on this plan. The course 
covers six years. That it is adapted only to the least capable 
and industrious pupils is very wisely admitted, and accordingly 
a scholar both able and willing is permitted to complete the 
course in four years. This is probably the best that can be 
done. For the children that enter the high school, or any 
school of advanced grade, it is a precious saving of time. For 
others it implies leaving school too young; and there must be 
many, capable of accomplishing the work in four years, who 
dawdle through the six, and form idle, dilatory habits that may 
last them through life. 

It must be admitted that our grammar schools are doing at 
the present moment much more and better work than formerly ; 
for we have in them not a few teachers of a very high order of 
ability, and in their endeavors to raise the standard of their 
schools they have had the wise direction, warm sympathy and 
efficient aid of a superintendent for whose services our strongest 
expression of gratitude would be inadequate. But in this pro- 
gress it is impossible to say to what a degree teachers and pupils 
have felt the stimulus of the ordeal through which the grammar 
school must pass in the high school entrance examinations, and 
in the evidences of fitness or unfitness which come into fuller 
light in the high school classes. 

Formerly a pupil did not necessarily learn to read in the 
grammar school. The method was to confine a class for a half- 
year to a limited portion of a reading-book, and so to drill them 
in it that the later (so-called) reading lessons were mere recita- 
tions from memory; while in their whole school life they had 
not read enough or acquired a sufficient vocabulary to read a 
newspaper paragraph understandingly. This is changed now by 
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the introduction into the grammar schools and the constant use 
of a large amount and variety of literature, much of it of the 
highest order. 

Our grammar schools have also been gaining greatly by ceas- 
ing to have a peculiar right to the name by which we still con- 
tinue to call them. The greater part of the time that used to 
be spent in studying grammar was worse than wasted. What 
is called English grammar is for the most part fictitious, and 
consists in foisting in upon our language terms and distinctions 
belonging to other tongues, which the school-child does not 
understand, and would be none the wiser if he did. In our 
schools a large part of this work is superseded by practical les- 
sons in the actual use of words in speech and writing, which will 
be of constant service in after life. 

In geography the teachers show themselves superior to the 
text-books; and though the child still learns a great many 
proper names which he will not and need not remember, the 
time has gone by when a bright boy who can name the river on 
which every capital in the world is situated can hear in dumb 
amazement the question, ‘On what river is Cambridge?” 

The text-books in history, too, bristling with wars, battles 
and crimes, which constitute nine-tenths of all the writings that 
bear the name of history, are largely supplemented by biography 
which the scholars get in part from the books they read, in part 
from such oral instruction as is given them in connection with 
those books. 

Thus our grammar schools are working themselves out of the 
routine which has of late been so severely, yet justly criticized ; 
but that they are doing this is due, as I have said, very largely 
to the high school; and were this abolished, the best teachers 
could not save the grammar schools from falling back into the 
old ruts from which they have been extricated with difficulty.. 

A pupil may now leave the grammar school with a good prac- 
tical knowledge of arithmetic, with the ability to read correctly 
and intelligently, with an acquaintance with some good books 
and writers, and with a valuable amount of general information. 
He will thus have a fair foundation for advanced study and 
mental discipline. But if he be an ambitious child, he will have 
had mere glimpses of higher ranges of attainment, which he 
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may reasonably desire, but which, if his school life closes here, 
he can hardly have the opportunity of reaching. 

I doubt whether any essential improvement is possible in our 
schools of lower grades. The system is probably as good as 
any hard-and-fast system can be, and the surrender of system 
would expose the educational arrangements of each separate 
community to caprice and to the chances of political strife and 
change. Nor would it be advisable to draft off the better or 
more capable scholars into separate schools or classes; for this 
would leave the remaining pupils without example, ambition, 
and self-respect. A school of dunces and incapables would turn 
out its graduates with stupidity raised to the third power. 

Now what can be fairly claimed in behalf of our children is, 
that as to the respectable employments of common life, not pro- 
fessional, all should be able to start, as nearly as possible, on 
the same footing, with an equal opportunity of reaching such a 
position as their ability, character and industry will win for 
them,— that if they are to be mechanics, they shall have 
such knowledge as will enable them in due time to take and 
hold their place as master mechanics; that if they are to be 
clerks, they shall not in point of intelligence fall below the 
average of young people in the same line of life; that if they 
are to be manufacturers, they shall be so educated that they can 
rise from grade to grade, and may not be unfit Dey for 
the position of foreman or overseer. 

In the fitting of boys for active life no small importance can 
be assigned to the Manual Training School, built by Mr. Rindge 
at the cost of sixty-five thousand dollars, and maintained by him 
at the annual cost of nearly twenty-five thousand. Here boys 
from the high school may receive instruction in scientific draw- 
ing and in various departments of skilled labor for three hours 
of every schoolday in the year. The apparatus of this school is 
of the very best; the instruction is of the highest order, and 
much of the finished work of the boys would pass unchallenged 
in a furniture or hardware salesroom. The education thus 
acquired, being at every stage thoroughly scientific no less than 
practical, would send a boy to a machine shop or to any 
mechanical calling at a very advanced stage of apprenticeship ; 
while those whose profession is to be brain work will be largely 
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and permanently benefited by this simultaneous training of 
mind and hand. One hundred and thirty-eight béys of the 
high school are now pupils also of the Manual Training 
School. 

Most of the pupils leave the grammar school at too early an 
age for any employment in which they can have the opportunity 
of rising. They may, indeed, be put to some kind of hand- 
work, and many of them must be so disposed of on account of 
the inability of their parents to support them any longer,— an 
inability, however, here much less frequent than it used to be 
when the city derived a considerable percentage of its revenue 
from its guilty complicity in the liquor traffic. But those who 
go to work so young are unlikely ever to attain even the position 
of skilled laborers. Worse still, children who leave school so 
young, and at once become hard workers, will scarcely retain 
enough of the school atmosphere to make them intelligent 
citizens. Their transient vision of things desirable to know 
will fade and vanish; and as regards anything beyond their 
working-day sphere they will know less at twenty than at 
twelve, less at forty than at twenty. This is undoubtedly the 
destiny of a considerable proportion of the graduates of the 
grammar schools, who yet will be for their lives Jong better 
citizens and better men and women for the schooling that they 
have had. 

But those who can do more for their children ought to have 
the aid of the community in their worthy ambition and 
endeavor ; for the community itself has the full benefit of this 
higher education. Every man has a certain value to the com- 
munity in the joint ratio of his moral character, his capacity of 
influence and his industrial productiveness. The census of 
Cambridge tells nothing about our city. Newton has a much 
smaller population; but abolish our public schools and leave 
Newton with her present educational apparatus, in thirty years, 
with the census unchanged, Newton would have become by far 
the greater city of the two. Her population would count a 
great deal more than ours, not only in the weight of character, 
but in wealth, in the money value of its industries, and in their 
accumulated earnings; for by that time Cambridge would be 
largely peopled by a shiftless rabble that lived from hand to 
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mouth. Education thus has its market value. Our schools are 
a lucrative financial investment. They pay a much larger tax 
than they cost. Lowering their standard would be the worst 
economy possible. For this reason, if on no higher ground, 
every man who is willing to give his child an education that will 
fit him to take his place among the substantial, efficient mem- 
bers of the community, and to engage in some branch of 
industry that shall contribute more than mere hand labor can to 
the common stock, ought to be encouraged and helped to do so 
at the public charge, and should be regarded as rendering a 
public service of much greater worth than the cost of his child’s 
tuition. | 

There is yet another consideration of prime importance in be- 
half of the higher education at the public charge. Any citizen 
may become an office-bearer, and it is an essential postulate of 
republican institutions that all places of trust and power shall 
be open to all classes and conditions of society. By limiting a 
good education to those whose parents can pay for it, you either 
create an official aristocracy, which is anti-republican, or you 
provide for the degradation of public office, by giving it into the 
hands of men whose intelligence and culture are inadequate to 
its functions. This last, as you know, was the case in South 
Carolina after the enfranchisement of the slaves, and that the 
State survived its years of shameful and infamous misrule is 
second in seeming impossibility to no miracle in the history of 
mankind. lt is not for the sake of parents or children alone, 
but for its own safety and well-being, that the community, if 
wise, educates all its children as far as it can. It is essential to 
the good condition of every city and town, that while all its 
citizens shall be capable of the ordinary functions of citizens, 
there shall be as large a number of them as possible prepared 
for the responsible departments of public service, and that this 
number shall not be determined by any heritage of wealth, com- 
petency or social position, but shall be so recruited from every 
class of society, that none shall feel themselves excluded or 
regard their children as excluded from whatever distinction, 
trust or office may be fitly open to men of intelligence and 
integrity. 

For these reasons the civic enterprise which we now see com- 
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pleted may well give us joy. Its purpose is one that demands 
and rewards the most generous outlay; its merit is the 
admirable adaptation of the structure to the purpose. Its archi- 
tecture in its massive and elegant simplicity is an object-lesson 
for the pure taste that shall be nurtured within its walls, and 
for the artificers, builders and architects who may here learn the 
science on which all the arts of construction have their basis. 
It is poor economy to place before the accustomed view of 
children and youth what is cheap, mean and paltry. Without 
their knowing it, what they are wont to see is an essential part 
of their education. The school-house is an efficient, though 
silent teacher, and often evilly efficient. Not so here. 

The edifice is, indeed, costly ; but its cost is the measure of its 
value. It has nothing for mere ostentation ; but beauty is made 
to subserve and enhance utility. 

In the dedication of this temple of learning we are also thrice 
happy in the priesthood as in the shrine. Our principal, 
coming to us with a well-won reputation as second to none in 
professional ability, has even transcended his fame by his work. 
He is one of those lifelong learners who alone can be lifelong 
teachers. On the list of his assistants I find the name of a 
pupil of my own, and those of several whom I have known 
either in their school work or in their training for it. Of their 
worth I can bear testimony, and I doubt not that their asso- 
ciates are of a kindred type. 

We remember with the warmest gratitude him who holds in 
the records of our city the foremost place as a publie benefac- 
tor, — to whose munificence we owe this site, and I am inclined 
to think, the will thus to use it. His gifts to his native city, 
each and all, betoken a generosity no less wise than broad. 
He has provided for school, library and church, —for the early 
and continuous nurture of the cognitive and mental powers, and 
for that highest culture of the immortal soul, which should pre- 
cede, dominate and crown all else. 

In our noble City Hall, too, he and we may well take pride 
while it remains —heaven grant that it never cease to be— 
the seat of a government possessing and deserving the confidence 
of all good citizens. 

For this inestimable benefit, and for all of privilege and 
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blessing that rests on our municipal institutions, while we thank 
the Giver of all good, let us not forget that our only accepta- 
ble thank-offering is that of our own selves,—of our best service, 
in mind, heart and soul, in word, deed and influence, for the 
maintenance and growth, within and beyond our borders, of 
temperance and purity, truth and uprightness, sound learning 
and Christian piety. 


“Work is one of our greatest blessings : — Every one should have an honest 
occupation,” 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


BY C. W. PARMENTER, CAMBRIDGE LATIN SCHOOL. 


THOUGHTFUL men no longer question the educational value of 
manual training, but the problem of properly correlating this 
new educational force with existing institutions, and obtain- 
ing a maximum of advantage at a minimum cost is still unsolved. 
Interest in the Cambridge Manual Training School is by no 
means confined to the community that is most directly benefited 
by it, fora variety of favorable circumstances makes it peculiarly 
adapted to work out results of great importance and far-reach- 
ing influence. It was established and is maintained by a 
philanthropic citizen who, in addition to the Manual Training 
School, which has been erected and equipped at a cost of 
$75,000, has given to his native city a Public Library building, 
completed in 1889, at a cost of $100,000 ; a City Hall, first 
occupied in December, 1890, which cost $200,000; and the large 
tract of land which serves as the site for the Public Library, 
the Manual Training School, and the English High School, 
opened in February, 1892, upon which last institution the city 
has expended $226,000. This beautiful lot, containing 260,000 
sq. ft., is situated at almost the geographical centre of the city 
and is valued at $70,000. As the streets on either side 
are unusually quiet, this splendid group of educational in- 
stitutions enjoys a freedom from noise seldom possible in a large 
city. 
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The Manual Training School was erected and equipped, 
under most favorable circumstances, by a committee of gentle- 
men admirably fitted by education, experience, and natural 
gifts, to undertake the work; and it embodies the results of a 
careful study of all available information concerning similar 
institutions in this country and abroad, supplemented by per- 
sonal inspection of several of the best known schools of its kind. 
It is believed that a detailed account of its construction, equip- 
ment, aims, and methods will be of general interest to the 
citizens of Cambridge, and of special service to all who are 
giving attention to the establishment of courses for manual 
training in connection with any system of schools. 

The main impression which the building itself is calculated 
to make upon the mind of the observer is its evident adapta- 
bility to the purpose for which it was constructed. It consists 
of two stories with wings of equal proportions. The accompany- 
ing plans (Fig. 8) show the size and relative position of the 
different rooms. 


The Wood- Working Room. 


In this room there are two departments, the east side (Fig. 
4) being fitted for general carpentry, and the west side for 
turning and pattern-making. On the east side, conveniently 
arranged, are 8 wood-worker’s benches, 384 in. high, with a top 
66 in. by 43 in. A vertical board, 5 in. high, divides the top 
of each bench into two equal parts, thus making it possible for 
two pupils to work at.the same bench, one on each side, 
without danger of interference. Below the top of the table, 
at the right of the worker, are three drawers 28 in. by 5} in., 
with a depth of 26 in., each fitted with a lock. Each pupil has 
one of these drawers in which to keep the individual tools 
supplied. to him and his unfinished work. The remaining 
space, below the top of the table, is converted into a closet 
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designed to hold most of the implements used in common 
by the members of different divisions. These implements 
are: 


A bit brace; a try square, 6 in. blade; a hammer ; a bevel, 6 in. blade; a 
plain boxwood rule, 2 ft. long; 6 in. dividers; a boxwood scratch gauge, 6 in. 
long; a screw-driver ; chisels 1 in., 3 in. and }in.; a knife; a back saw, 10 in. 
blade; a cutting-off saw, 22 in. blade, 8 teeth to one inch; a splitting saw, 22 in., 
10 teeth to one inch; two winding sticks, 18 in. by 3 in. by 4 in. ; a block-plane; 
a bench hook; and a dust brush. 


The individual tools in the drawers are: a -block-plane iron; a jack-plane, 
16 in.; a short jointer, 22 in.; a smooth plane, 8 in.; and chisels, 1} in. 
and # in, 


The saws are kept in a special case provided for them in the 
front end of the room. They are numbered to correspond with 
the benches, and each pupil is charged with those which he 
receives and is held responsible for their return, in good con- 
dition, to their proper place, at the end of each working period. 
Between two of the windows is a case for storing the “blue prints”’ 
from which the pupils work. ‘This case is 4 ft. 6 in. high, 2 ft. 
wide, and 12 in. deep, and is conveniently divided into pigeon 
holes for fifteen sets of *“ blue prints.” Near the benches are 
several stationary glue-pots heated by steam and always ready 
for use. Conveniently located for preparing materials for the 
work of pupils is a double arbor bench saw, capable of being 
quickly adjusted for either cross-cutting or splitting, and fur- 
nished with the most approved devices for facilitating work. 

Running the entire length of the west side (Fig. 5) of the 
room, in front of the windows, is a bench supplied with pattern- 
maker’s tools, and adapted to be used by divisions of twelve 
pupils. "Attached to this bench, separated by convenient dis- 
tances, are twelve Fitchburg quick action vises, with 9 in. jaws, 
and near each vise is a set of three drawers, one of which is 
assigned to each pupil for his individual tools and unfinished 
work. By the side of the drawers, in each section, is a locker 
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designed to contain the following tools, used in common by 
members of different divisions: 


A bit brace; a try-square, 6 in. blade; a hammer; a bevel, 6in. blade; a 
plain boxwood rule, 2 ft.long; 6 in. dividers; a boxwood scratch gauge, 6 in. 
long; a screw-driver; chisels, } in., 2 in. and 4in, ; a knife ; a back saw, 10 in. 
blade; a cutting-off saw, 22 in. blade, 8 teeth to one inch; a splitting saw, 
22 in., 10 teeth to one inch; Stanley’s knuckle-joint block-plane, 6 in. ; Stanley’s 
iron jack plane, 14in.; contraction rule, 24 in.; inside-bevel pattern-maker’s 
gouges, } in., ¢ in., 1} in., and 14in.; two winding sticks, 18 in. by } in. by 4 
in.; a dust brush; and a bench hook. 

The individual tools in the drawers are: plane irons for each plane; paring 
chisels, { in, and 14 in,; turning chisels, } in. and 1} in.; and a gouge 1} in. 


In front of this bench, at a convenient distance from it, is a 
row of twelve pattern-maker’s lathes, each having a 6 ft. bed, 
and capable of doing work 12 in. in diameter. Two lathes are 
placed side by side, two feet apart, their bed pieces being con- 
nected by a case carrying two drawers, each fitted with a lock, 
and designed to hold the following tools used in wood turning: 


Inside calipers, 6 in. ; outside calipers, 6 in.; gouges, 14 in. and 4 in.; chisels, 
$in., }in., and 14 in.; a cutting-off tool; a round nose tool; a diamond-point 
tool; dividers, 6 in.; an oil stone and an oiler. 


At one end of this row of lathes is a large pattern-maker’s 
lathe, having an 8 ft. bed and being capable of doing work 20 
in. in diameter. This lathe is fitted with the most approved 
devices for doing all kinds of work, and is designed to be used 
only by the instructor, and by pupils who develop special skill 
and demonstrate their ability to do a high order of work. By 
its side are two iron speed lathes, 9 in. swing, 42 in. bed, con- 
structed in the machine shop by the members of the class of 
91. Near at hand is a band saw, 26 in. wheel, of the most 
approved pattern, fitted with an adjustable iron table. <A tool- 
closet, located in one corner of this room, is supplied with a 
great variety of tools adapted to every possible need of a wood- 
working establishment. 
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The Iron-Working Room. 


This room, like the wood-working room, is fitted for two 
distinct kinds of work. The appliances upon the west side 
(Fig. 6) are adapted to general iron fitting,— chipping, filing, 
drilling, scraping, etc.; while those on the east side are for use 
in machine-shop work. Upon the west side are located four 
benches, 3 ft. high and having a top 9 ft. by 38 ft.8 in. <A ver- 
tical wire screen, 24 in. high, divides the top of each table in 
the centre, and serves to protect pupils on opposite sides from 
the chips which fly from each others’ work. Each side of these 
benches is furnished with two vises, and two sets of four 
drawers, the upper drawer of each set being used in common 
by the pupils of different divisions. One of the three other 
drawers is assigned to each pupil for his individual tools 
and work. At the beginning of a lesson each pupil obtains from 
the tool-room a tray which fits the upper drawer of each set, 
and which contains the following tools, with the exception of 


the hammer which remains in the drawer: 


A hardened steel try-square, 3 in, blade; outside spring calipers, 4 in.; spring 
dividers, 3 in.; 4 in. steel scale, graduated to ¢z in; scratch awl; prick punch; 
centre punch; centre chisel; file card; brass vise jaws; ball peen hammer, 1} 
lb.; box of oiled waste to be used in chipping; and a box of chalk. 

The individual tools in each pupil’s drawer are: <A cope chisel; a flat chisel; 
a hand bastard file, 8 in.; a half-round bastard file, 10 in; half-round second 
cut file, 8 in. y 


In addition to the benches described above, there is a side 
bench furnished with a large number of tools needed for special 
work. Four small speed lathes are also used in this department 
for drilling, hand-turning, and polishing. 

On the opposite side of the room (Fig. 7) are the equipments 
of the machine-shop department, consisting of engine lathes, four 
16 in., seven 14 in., and one 11 in.; a 24 ft. planer; a 165 in. 
shaper: a 24 in. upright drill; a sensitive drill; a 36 in. grind- 
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stone; and an emery grinder. ‘The entire side of the room 
is occupied by a long bench like that found in the pattern- 
making department, fitted with twelve machinist’s vises and as 
many sets of drawers. In the upper drawer of each tier are: 
A ball peen hammer, 1} lbs.; a babbit hammer, 1} lbs.; a monkey-wrench, 
8 in. 
The tray obtained from the tool-room contains: 


A hardened steel try square, 4 in. blade; Starrett’s outside calipers, 6 in,; 
outside spring calipers, 4 in; plain inside calipers, 5 in.; spring dividers, 4 in. ; 
6 in. steel scale, graduated to 7; in.; centre gouge; scratch awl; centre punch; 
prick punch; centre chisel; file card; small oil stone; brass vice jaws; box of 
chalk; and key to the upper drawer. 


The tool room is furnished with drills, reamers, arbors, taps, 
lathe dogs, and tools of every variety in sufficient number to 
supply each boy with whatever he needs to complete a given 
job. The common cutting tools, used by each pupil, are those 
which he forged the year before. Each boy is given ten checks, 
bearing his school number, which may be exchanged at the tool- 
room for the articles needed; the check takes the place of the 
tool loaned until it is returned in good condition. A small cup- 
board, attached under each lathe, contains wrenches, change-gears, 
and other lathe accessories. Similar arrangements are made for 
the accessories of other machines. 

The engine which drives all of the machinery is situated in 
the iron working room, and is under the charge of a competent 
engineer, who gives a course of instruction concerning the con- 


struction and care of engines and boilers. 
The Forge Room. 


The room is furnished with 15 Sturtevant portable forges, 
each connected by proper pipes with a blower, and with an 
exhaust fan which prevents the poisoning of the air by coal 
gas and secures perfect ventilation. Near each forge is an 
anvil weighing 125 lbs.; and a tool bench, 25 inches high, with 
a top 21 in. by 16 in., surrounded by a rim 2 in. high, to prevent 
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tools from slipping off. Each bench is furnished with three 
drawers, which occupy the entire space below the top. A stand- 
ard three feet high, attached to the back of the bench, supports 
the “ blue prints” from which the pupils work. The tools upon 
the benches are: 

Swedges, } in. and $in.; fullers 4 in. and 3in.; hot chisel; cold chisel; 
flatter; set hammer; hardy; square, 12 in.; hand hammer, 14 lbs. ; box-wood 
rule, 2 ft. long; outside spring calipers; heading tools + in. to 4 in. 

The forges are supplied with: a shovel; a poker; a rake; 10 prs. of tongs 
suitable for handling iron varying in diameter from 4 in. to { in.; a dipper for 
sprinkling the fire; and a coal hod. 

Six wooden pillars are fastened securely into the masonry of 
the floor, in convenient locations, to each of which is attached a 
wrought iron blacksmith’s vise, having 44 in. jaws. Numerous 
other tools, needed for special kinds of work, are to be found in 
different parts of the room. Nothing is wanting which is likely 
to be needed by a blacksmith. The boilers which generate 
steam for the engine and for heating the building, are located 


in this room. 
The Drawing Room. 


This large, well-lighted room, situated upon the second floor, 
contains 18 double tables, 86 inches high, with a top 24 in. by 
76 in. Each table has two large drawers, designed to hold the 
drawing materials which are used in common by the pupils of 
different divisions. 

These materials are: 2 hard rubber triangles, 8 in. 45°, and 9 in. 80° and 60°; 
3 French curves ; German silver compasses, 5} in., with attachments; an archi- 
tect’s triangular boxwood scale; German silver hair-spring dividers, 5 in. ; 
Alteneder’s ruling pen and bow pen. Each boy has his own drawing board and 
T square. 

The teacher’s platform, measuring 6 ft. by 10 ft., is elevated 
3 ft. above the floor, thus making it possible for the most distant 
pupils to obtain an unobstructed view of the objects placed upon 
the teacher’s table, and of the illustrations upon the blaekboards, 
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the lower edges of which are 8 ft. above the platform. These 
blackboards, three in number, are placed one directly in front of 
another, each being counterbalanced by weights, like an ordinary 
window sash, so that it can be dropped down out of sight. 

In the rear of the room are cases of small drawers, one of 
which is assigned to each pupil for his drawings and individual 
drawing materials. Near at hand is the apparatus used in mak- 
ing “blue prints,” including a most convenient and efficient 
device for holding the prints while they are exposed to the sun- 
hight. 

All the appointments of this room, like those of each of the 
other rooms, are first-class in every particular, and the work of 
the pupils shows that they appreciate their advantages. 

Adjoining the drawing room are two large recitation rooms | 
fitted with the appointments of an ordinary school-room. 


The Basement. 


With the exception of the space required for the janitor’s 
room, the central portion of the basement and the entire south- 
ern wing are devoted to toilet rooms, wash rooms, and 275 large 
lockers for the accommodation of the pupils’ clothing. These 
lockers are grouped.about large sinks supplied with hot and cold 
water. Leading from one of the wash rooms is a well-appointed 
shower bath. ‘These rooms are kept in perfect order, and are 
under the constant supervision of an efficient Janitor. Every 
needed convenience has been provided, and no pupil is permitted 
to form slovenly personal habits. Each pupil must provide him- 
self with a hair brush, comb, shoe brush, whisk broom, two 
towels, wash basin, and soap dish. 

In the northern wing is a large kitchen, furnished with a 
hotel range and the best modern appliances. Adjoining the 
kitchen is a small dining room in which dinners are served, at 


cost, to the instructors and such pupils as desire them. The 
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remaining space in this wing is devoted to a supply room, and 
to a large dining-room in which pupils eat the lunches which 
they bring to school. Mugs of cocoa are furnished, if desired, 


at a very moderate price. 


Course of Study, Aims, and Methods. 


Although the Manual Training School is supported by private 
munificence and the mechanical work is carried on under the 
direction of a superintendent responsible only to the founder, 
it is, nevertheless, in its essential features, a part of the public 
school system. All who take the regular course are enrolled 
as pupils of the English High School, and their academic 
work is carried on under the direction of the principal of that 
institution. This divided responsibility might invite practical 
difficulties were the city less fortunate in the men called to 
manage these institutions. The success already achieved is a 
high tribute to their patience, tact, and good judgment, and 
demonstrates that the future is secure. 

The school was opened in October, 1888, and its first class, 
fifteen in number, was graduated in June, 1891. .The member- 
ship, January 1, 1892, was as follows: 


Wirst year’. 3. » S s)he) 4 oie OO .h1 Class from) Engineering Depart. 
RICOTM VORP ei oe cilia Pei die Ae san ae ment of Tufts College .. . Il 
AIPA OUGOR Wht Mister Le it heeds Me eat Paid erin ners iy Serle, ge Snl eg one Benen 
Class from the Lawrence Scientific — 
School of Harvard University . 22 LOtGL Sofia (+s Whevals § DORE eee ane 


These classes of college students are taking the full course of 
shop work. ‘The instruction is given under the authority of the 
colleges, and, in each case, is counted as a part of the student’s 
collegiate course. 

The three years’ course of study, adopted tentatively at the 
outset, has been considerably modified by experience, and it 


is now expected that the course will be extended to four years, 
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and that the work will be carried forward substantially in accor- 
dance with the following outline: 


First Year. 
Hours| Z Hours 2 
nglish High School Week. é Manual Training School Weck: g 

Elementary Geometry, 5 5 || Drawing, . Br idlO 
Elementary Algebra, 5 5 || Carpentry, 
English History, 3 7 || Joinery, : 10 | 10 
Civil Government, 38 3 || Iron-fitting, 
English Language, 9 10 
English Literature, 

Second Year. 
Algebra, 5 10 || Drawing, . : 5 | 10 
Physics, : - 3 10 || Pattern- making, 
English Language, | 9 10 Casting, 10 | 10 
English Literature, Blacksmithing, 

Third Year. 

Advanced Algebra, 3 5 || Drawing (alternate days), 2| 10 
Plane Geometry, 5) 5 
English Language, 9 10 Machine-shop Practice 
English Literature, (alternate days), . 2h 10 
Physics, days 5 5 || Nore.—4h. daily in E, H.S. 
LODNISET YY" N, Ao ae ks 5 5 2h. daily in M. T. S, 
French,* 7 5 10 
Lectures on Civics, ~ - 

Fourth Year. 
Solid Geometry, . 2 5 || Drawing (alternate days), 2; 10 
Elementary Trigonometry, 5 3 
Reviews in Mathematics, . 2 2 || Machine-shop Practice 
Chemistry, : 3 10 (alternate days), . 2) 10 
French,* . 3 10 || Norn.—4h. daily in E. H.S. 
English Language, 9 10 2h. daily in M. T. S. 
English Literature, 


* Elective. 


In addition, in the English High School, there are general exercises at 
appropriate intervals, such as the reading of standard authors, the recitation 
of select passages from them, 
Manual Training School, health and emergency talks, and such lectures on 
business, government, citizenship, and allied topics, as may be deemed service- 


able to the boys. 


and the writing of compositions; 


and, in the 
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The pupils are supplied with a handbook, to be studied in 
connection with the health and emergency lectures, upon which 
they are required to pass an examination. 

A diploma will be given to those who have successfully 
completed the third year of the course and are unable to give 


the time for the fourth year. 


Drawing. 


The course in drawing is thorough and systematic, and admir- 
ably calculated to prepare boys to interpret correctly compli- 
cated mechanical drawings, and to execute intelligently whatever 
work may be intrusted to them. The work begins with lines,— 
straight, curved, and grouped,— special attention being given to 
evenness of grade. This work is followed by simple geometri- 
cal problems, and projections of familiar solids. The work of 
the second year consists of advanced projections and advanced 
geometrical work, done in ink, together with some machine 
drawing. During the third year pupils execute practical wood- 
working and machine drawings, with specifications, ready to be 
put into the hands of a carpenter or machinist. Throughout 
the course much practice is given in free-hand drawing cal- 
culated to enable pupils to prepare quickly sketches suited to 
the numerous practical purposes for which complete detail draw- 
ings are unnecessary. ‘The representative exercises (Figs. 10, 
11, and 12) give an idea of the character of the elementary 
work, and the working drawings of the marine engine (Figs. 18 
and 14) may be taken as typical of the more complicated 
drawings of the latter part of the course. | 

Considerable attention is given to a system of lettering for 
drawings and a comparison of the monthly tests shows gratifying 
progress. The aim is to secure facility in the execution of plain 
work of practical value. Little ornamental work is attempted. 
At graduation, a large proportion of the boys are able to letter 
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Fig. 10. Pen Exercise. 
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Fig.11, Intersection and Development. 
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Fig.12, Projections. 
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Fig. 13. Detail Drawings of Parts of Marine Engine. 
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Fig. 14. Working Drawing of Marine Engine. 


Fig. 15. Marine Engine. Class ’92. 
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satisfactorily valuable architectural or engineering draw- 
ings. 

From the outset, pupils are taught to interpret mechanical 
drawings and to work from them. All exercises, even those 
that involve only the most simple operations, are presented 
to the pupils in the form of “blue prints” from carefully 
prepared working drawings. These “blue prints” are mounted 
upon heavy cardboard, so that they ean be conveniently sus- 
pended for reference at each pupil’s bench. Full specifications 
are always given, and no effort is spared to secure the greatest 
practicable accuracy of execution. All completed work is 
examined and marked by the instructor with the same care 
which is given to written tests in other schools. 

It is difficult to give a clear idea of the range of the work 
carried on in the different rooms, but the general statement may 
be made that the exercises are designed to illustrate fully the 
various uses of all the tools which have been enumerated, and 
to give sufficient practice to secure considerable skill in manipu- 
lation. The aim is to demonstrate the value of manual train- 
ing as an educational force. Every exercise is chosen with 
reference to its power to train the eye and the hand and to 
develop facility in the use of particular tools. Every task or 
process is discontinued as soon as the pupil has learned to do it 
well, and a problem calculated to call forth new power is sub- 
stituted. The school disclaims any design to teach special 
trades, but an earnest effort is made to fit boys to enter upon 
their life work without loss of time, and with greatly diminished 
liability to err in the choice of occupation. Experience has 
shown that the graduates readily find suitable employment at 
higher wages than they would have been likely to receive with- 
out this special training. 

The following list will serve to give a tolerably adequate 
notion of the variety of the exercises. 
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Carpentry. 


Saw and chisel exercises; halved joints; blind mortise and 
tenon joints; open mortise and tenon joints; halved dovetailed 
joints; dovetailed joints; brace joints; boring exercises ; dowel 
joints; table leg and rail; triangle, 80°, 60°, and 90°, glued; 
model of a newel post; and a tool chest. (Figs. 16 and 17.) 


Turning and Pattern Making. © 


Straight cylinder; broken cylinder; stepped cylinder cone; 
curves, convex, concave, and compound; spheres; banister 
posts; rosettes; mallets and handles; rings of round sec- 
tions; rings of octagonal sections; engine crank; lathe face- 
plate ; ratchet wheel ; T pipe fitting ; sheave wheel; hand wheel, 
etc. (Fig. 18.) | 

During the last half of the second year, the pupils of each 
class make patterns of all the parts of some machine. The 
castings are obtained and the machines completed during 


the next year. 


Blacksmithing. 


Exercises in drawing, upsetting, bending, twisting, riveting, 
welding, punching, and tempering. Some of the articles made 
are: the wedge; the square point; sign dogs; stone dogs; 
S hooks; bent rings; welded rings; harness hooks; truck 
hangers; hook and staples; swivels; shafting keys; shaft with 
shoulders ; bent angle irons for strengthening joints; welded 
angle irons; chain links; eye bolt and ring; clevice with bolt 
and cotter; bolts and nuts, square and hexagonal; lathe tools ; 
tempered spring; flat drill; hammer; blacksmith’s tongs, ete. 


Metal Working. 


Exercises in chipping, filing, scraping, polishing, fitting of 
sliding parts, drilling, hand-turning, bolt cutting, tapping ete. 


Fi7. 16. Exercises in Carpentry and Joinery. 


Fig. 17. Exercises in Iron Fitting and Hand Turning. 
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Fig. 18. Exercises in Turning and Pattern-Making 


Fig. 19. Exercises in Turning and Pattern-Making. 
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Fig. 20. Exercises in Forging. 
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Fig. 21. Fire Set. Class ’93. 
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Fig. 22. Wrought Iron Work. Class ’93. 
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Fig. 23. Machine Shop Exercise. Fig. 24. Speed Lathe—Class ’gr. 
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Some of the articles made are: surface gauge, calipers, electric 
binding posts, and turned brass ornaments. 

The work of the senior year in this room consists of elemen- 
tary exercises designed to exhibit the methods of grinding and 
setting tools, and adapting them to the production of desired 
results upon surfaces of different shapes, together with general 
machine-shop practice showing the various uses of the 
different machines; straight, taper, and irregular turning ; 
screw cutting, chucking, boring, and reaming ; use of boring bars, 
as in the cylinder of a steam engine; plain and irregular work 
on the planer and the shaper; the slotting of shafts for keys, 
etc. 

So far as possible these operations are performed upon articles 
of practical use, such as bolts, shafts, hand wheels, pulleys, and 
tools for various purposes ; and upon the parts of some machine, 
which each class constructs, —for example, a steam engine, 
dynamo, or lathe. 

The class of 1891 completed four lathes, of which two are now 
used in the pattern-making department, and two in the machine 
shop. The class of 1892 are at work upon four small 
upright stationary engines of three horse power, four lathes, a 
dynamo, and a phonograph. Various special tools and fixtures 
are made by the pupils as they are needed from time to time. 

An important auxiliary feature of the school is the fire drill, 
intended to furnish systematic training in the manipulation of 
the various forms of apparatus used in extinguishing fires and 
saving life. ‘The practice with the apparatus is regularly pre- 
ceded by systematic drill exercises designed to promote general 
physical development and to secure promptness and efficient 
concerted action in cases of emergency. ‘This drill is conducted 
after school hours, and is voluntary work on the part of pupils. 
Many of the exercises are based upon military tactics, and it is 


believed that they yield all of the important educational advan- 
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Fig. 25. Floor Plans of Building to be erected in 1892. 
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FIRE ORILL ROOM 


40x68 


Fig. 26. Plan of Basement of Building to be erected in 1892. 


tages to be derived from military drill. They have the added 
advantage of intimate connection with the work which must be 
done by a large body of men for the protection of life and 
property. (Figs. 27, 28, 29 and 30.) 

Most of the janitor work of the building is done after the 
school session by boys who are paid by the hour for their ser- 
vices. ‘The entire steam plant, with the exception of the boiler, 
was put in by boys working under the direction of the 
superintendent. Much of the clerical work of the office is done 
by pupils. Of course, none of this work is required; but, as 
the tasks are never unduly hard, and a reasonable recompense is 
given, many boys are glad to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to earn a little money. It is thought that this arrangement has 
positive educational value. 
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No one who makes himself acquainted with the working of 
this school can fail to be impressed with the reasonableness of 
its claim. Its career thus far has been free from exaggerated 
predictions or unreasonable expectations. It originated in 
a profound conviction that manual training is an important 
educational factor having immense possibilities yet undeveloped. 
Its mission is to aid in developing these possibilities. No pains 
nor expense has been spared to make its equipment as complete 
and perfectly adapted to its purposes as possible. Whenever a 
new need has appeared it has been quickly supplied. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is highly desirable to have pupils who 
work at the bench seated for study in rooms conveniently near 
to their work. Accordingly the generous founder of the school 
has, within a few weeks, decided to erect immediately a 
building adapted to accommodate the academic work of the 
manual training course. ‘This building will be placed in the 
rear of the present structure, and will be connected with it by a 
covered passage way. It will contain (Figs. 25 and 26) three 
large school rooms, a physical laboratory and apparatas room, 
and an assembly room. A considerable portion of the basement 
will be used for a large drill room, near which will be toilet rooms, 
wash rooms, a shower bath, and all needed conveniences for the 
athletic teams. When this building is completed, the con- 
ditions for testing the educational value’ of manual training 
ought to satisty, its most. exacting advocates. 

This institution, which a noble generosity has provided and 
sustains, makes merely the modest claim.that it is calculated to 
prolong the school life of many boys who would not attend the 
‘ordinary high schools, and to give them valuable training of the 
eye and the hand, together with much useful knowledge’ 
thus fitting them to grapple more successfully with the prob- 
lems of life. 


All thoughtful men agree that the value of any school 


‘ig. 27, Fire Drill Battalion. 
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Fig. 28. Fire Drill—Answering an Alarm. 
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Fig. 29. Fire Drill—Practice with Life Net. 
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Fig. 30. Fire Drill—Practice with Life Rope. 
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depends far less upon the facts learned than upon the habits 
formed, the feelings aroused, the ambitions stimulated, and the 
moral impulses deepened into springs of action. The methods 
of this institution clearly tend to cultivate self-control, kindness, 
politeness, and manliness, not less than those of other schools. 
Many of the tasks set for the boys make great demands for 
patience, perseverance, and painstaking care. Here, as every- 
where, patient labor is the price of excellence. The gentle- 
manly bearing of the pupils, the remarkable interest which 
they manifest in their work, and the sacrifices of personal 
convenience which they readily make for the school, testify 
that its influence is stimulating and wholesome. The intimate 
association of the boys with the courteous and_ skilful 
mechanics from whom they receive instruction can hardly 
fail to inspire them with a higher sense of the dignity of honest 
toil. 

The Manual Training School is merely an additional factor in 
the Cambridge school system. It supplements the work of the 
grammar schools with a useful course of study likely to prove 
peculiarly attractive to many boys. It does not interfere 
with the work of any other school, and has none of the 
objectionable features of those manual training courses which 
are so arranged as to demoralize the classes of the grammar 
schools and diminish the efficiency of their work. It is 
impossible to pay too high a tribute to the generosity which 
supplements the public school system, at private expense, 
with an institution of such great and ever-increasing 


beneficence. 
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